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Keeping Within Our Income. 


Review of Appropriations Authorized by the Last Session of the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress. 
All Legitimate Needs of the Public Service Carefully and Adequately Provided 


for, at the Same Time Keeping within the Estimated Revenues by the Safe 
Margin of $20,000,000. 


SPEECH 


OF 


+ . rT ¥ 7 y 
HON. JAMES A. TAWNEY, 
OF MINNBSOTA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
VWonday, March 4, 1907. 

The Iiouse having under consideration the general subject of appro 
priations 

Mr. TAWNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This has been in many respects a remarkable 
‘ session of Congress. It has been a remarkable session with re 
spect to the importance of the national legislation that has been 
enacted, but it has been more especially remarkable in the au 
thorizations and proposed authorizations of new services and in 
creased appropriations for existing services. The proposed ap 
propriations were perhaps larger than in any previous session. 

These prospective obligations upon the revenues of the Goy 
ernment for the fiscal year 190S were so enormous that a few 
weeks ago I thought it my duty to present to the House a state 
ment of the estimates submitted by the Departments at the he 
ginning of this session and a statement of the amounts proposed 
to be appropriated from the Federal Treasury under the various 
bills introduced, which had passed one or other of the two 
Ilouses or had passed both Houses and become law, imposing ad 
ditional obligations upon the Treasury and upon the revenues of 
the Government during the next fiscal year. 

At that time, Mr. Speaker, and in view of the prospective re 
sult of this session, I took occasion to appeal to my associates 
on the floor of the House to do all that could possibly be done to 
eliminate all unnecessary expenditures and all unnecessary au 


thorizations of appropriations, with the hope that the condition 


| millions in the sinking fun 


ilk j 


then presented to Congress and the country might not be the | 


actual condition presented to-day, at the close of this last ses 
sion of the Fifty-ninth Congress. It is very gratifying for me 
to be able to say that, as a result of the work that has been done, 
by this body especially, with some aid from the other end of the 
Capitol, we have been able to reduce very materially the appro- 
priations that were then pending, the magnitude of which at that 
time gave promise of far exceeding the estimated revenues of 
the fiscal year 1908. ; 

I am glad, therefore, to say, Mr. Speaker, that the House is 
to be congratulated upon the result which I am able at this 
time to present in this, the closing hour of one of the greatest 
sessions of Congress in the history of the Republic. By care 
ful scrutiny, hard work, and persistent effort on the part of 
the conference committees and the individual members of this 
lous e we are able to close this session to-day and send to the 
country the statement that the aggregate appropriations made 


by the Fifty-ninth Congress at this, the last session, chargeable | 


upon the revenues of the Government for the fiscal year 1508, 
will be approximately $20,000,000 less than the estimated rev- 
enues for that year. [Prolonged applause on the Republican 
side. ] 


The total appropriations made at the present session of Con- 


gress aggregate apparently $919,948,679.63, which sum includes 
$756,622,674.27 for the annual expenditures of the Government 
for the ensuing fiscal year of 1908, $12.439,685.36 for emergencies 


and deficiencies on account of the fiscal year 1907 and prior 
years, $1,000,000 for miscellaneous objects, such as private 
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Senate committees; the amounts passed by the Senate, and 
finally, the amounts of each of the appropriation acts and their 
ugeregate as they have been enacted. 

\ further exiumination of the history of the appropriation 
bills shows that the estimates under the thirteen regular annual 
hills were reduced by committee recommendations and by the 
House itself more than $25,000,000; that the bills as passed by 
the Tlouse were increased on the recommendation of the com- 
mittees of the Senate and by the Senate in their passage more 
than S50.000,000, 

It is but fair to say that of the total increases made by the 
Senate in the appropriation bills about $6,000,000 was on = ac- 
count of the kuw passed at this session increasing the Artillery 
Corps of the Army, and $8,000,000 was on account of the pas- 
sage of the new pension law; or, in other words, the Senate 
piled up the amounts carried by the several regular annual 
supply bills over and above the two imperative sums named 
nore than $36,000,000; and that the total of the thirteen bills 
as finally enacted shows a reduction of $16,404,673.40 under 
their aggregate as passed by the Senate. It will also be ob- 


served in examining the table that at the preceding session of 


Congress no River and Harbor appropriation bill was passed. 
While at this session we have a River and Harbor improvement 
vet, appropriating specifically $87,183,098 and authorizing in 


addition thereto contracts requiring 
priations of nearly $50,060,000, 
ably the whole excess of this session’s appropriations over 
auppropriatioins of last session. 


in the near future appro- 
the two sums exceed consider- 
the 


Mr. Speaker, in submitting this statement I want also to eall 
witention to another fact in connection with public expendi- 
ures--a fact that is a matter of some satisfaction to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and which doubtless will be so to the 
Hlouse. Vrior to the beginning of the present Congress it was 


the common practice of the Executive Departments here in Wash- 
ingion to govern their expenditures by the amounts estimated 
for the service of their respective Departinents, regardless of the 
iumounts appropriated for that service. This practice had be- 
come so ubiversal that in each session of Congress almost every 
Executive Department or other govermnental establishment 
here at the seat of government would submit to Congress esti- 
niuites to cover the deficiencies in the appropriations made for 
the service of their respective Departments. Following this 
long-continued practice, acquiesced in by Congress, the Depart- 
inents reached the conclusion that they, and not Congress, were 


vested with the power of fixing the standard of public expendi- | 


tures. Tleretofore it was the common practice of heads of some 
of the Departments, in submitting these deficiency estimates, to 
declare that they had estimated so much for their services and 
Congress had appropriated only so much; that the difference be- 
tween their estimate and the amount of the appropriation was 
the amount of their deficiency, and that the reason for the 
deficiency was the failure on the part of Congress to appropri- 
ate the amounts asked for. In the Fifty-eighth Congress the 
Committee on Appropriations recommended to the House and 
Cong adopted a provision on the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill which it was believed would put an end to this 
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practice. That provision required the heads of the Departments 
to apportion their several appropriations by monthly, quarterly, 
or other aliotments for the entire fiscal year, so as to avoid cre- 
ating a deficiency. It further provided that such apportion- 
ment, when made, should not be waived except by the head of a 
Department, and then only in writing, stating the reasons there- 
for. It was soon discovered by the bureau chiefs and the heads 
of Departments that this provision restricted the bureaus or 
the Departments only to the extent that those in charge thereof 
were unwilling to assign reasons for the waiver of the apportion- 
ment. 

Therefore, at the beginning of the present Congress we were 
again confronted with large deficiencies. During the first ses- 
sion of this Congress the Committee on Appropriations recom- 
mended an amendment to the law referred to requiring the same 
apportionment of the appropriations for the various branches 
of the public service, but requiring also that this apportionment 
when made can not be waived “except upon the happening 
of some extrarordinary emergency or other unusual circum- 
stance which could not be reasonably anticipated at the time 
of making such apportionment.” ‘The penalties which were im- 
posed for the violation of this law have had a very wholesome 
effect. This law has resulted in conveying to the Executive 
Departments of the Government knowledge of the fact that the 
Congress of the United States and not the Departments must 
fix the standards of public expenditure, and that when the ap- 
propriations are made for the public service they can not be 
exceeded by the Departments except upon the happening of that 
which could not reasonably be anticipated either by Congress or 
the Departments. 

The result, as we have seen it during this session, is benefi- 
cial, not only in curtailing public expenditures, but especially 
in restoring to Congress its power and the exercise of its power 
in the regulation of public expenditures; and it has instilled 
into the heads of the Departments that respect which the De- 
partnents should at all times entertain for the Congress of the 
United States. Under the operation of this law the deficiencies 
appropriated for during this session of Congress, outside of 
those made necessary by emergencies that could not be antici- 
pated when the appropriations were made. at the last session, 
did not exceed $5,000,000, whereas in previous sessions they 
have reached the enormous sum of $35,000,000. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I respectfully repeat that 
in view of the splendid showing which we are enabled to pre- 
sent to the country at the close of this session, notwithstanding 
the dark and gloomy prospects of three weeks ago—in view of 
the reduction made by the committees of this House in the 
estimates submitted to Congress by the Departments and of the 
reduction of the amounts finally appropriated in the thirteen 
appropriation bills below the amounts carried by them when 
they came back to the House from the Senate—I respectfully 
submit that the House of Representatives of the Fifty-ninth 
Congress is entitled to the commendation and congratulation of 
the American people for having thus guarded their interests in 
the authorization of expenditures of public money fom the Fed- 
eral Treasury. [Prolonged and enthusiastic applause. | 






































Chronological history of appropriation bills, second session of the Fifly-ninth Congress; estimates and appropriations for the fiscal year 1907-8; and appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1906- 7 
[Preps red by the ¢ ler ks to the C ommittees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives. ] 
/ ‘tle Ri i ‘|Reported to the! Passed the [Reported to ‘the Passed the ‘ ~ | > 1906-7 
Title. , Estimates, 1908. House. | ‘House, Senate. | Senate. Law, 1907-8 Law, 1906-7. 
I enceesecssrenteescumannassmans { qssnsensennssiiescnssisinesisaelststi | tenn — . — _ _ 
| | 
AGTICUIEUIG cncinccccccnnsdusdoeussccsbeuascceusepeaunss | $7,954,680.00 | $8,125, 700. 00 | $8,108,010.00 | $8, 808, 210. 00 | $9, 457,810.00 | $9,447,290.00 $9, 930, 140. 00 
DGG ia isda necawedicnErbasnetauss gabcckebecsaunase eee | 79,301,303.82 | 73,344,289.65 | 72,291,876.89 | $1,698, 610. 54 | 787, 610. § 78, 535, 282.75 | 71,817, 169.08 
DininsethG Se CORMTIRE 2.0.0 <cecvsdcscesnsauanusnees , 077. 73 3, 085, wT 3, 085, 477. 72 $, 085, 477. 72 | 1.721 & 092, 333. 72 3, 091, 094.17 
District of Columbia a - | 10,112, 234.63 | 10,037, 234.63 | 10,724,532. 63 “63 | 10, 454, 118. 63 10, tas! 998 16 
PORSORRNON kc. sacidmaseccSanereduttaessvenophabansion | 5,411,888. C0 5, 411, 883. 00 5 | 7) 453, 589. CO 6, 898, 011. 00 ‘ 
RUMBUOED 5 on 20 45s iin vin. cs sea scene 0nkne db iu neee phew aeemeae 97 8, 161, 668, 23 8, 233, 476. 33 | 12, 876, 110. 76 9, 227, 876.15 
COREA VO GUD 5 cies 05 dec uqune deuce sn cnkseeeesenlanaen 21! Si 30, 529, 863. 80 30, 630, 383. 80 | 5 39, 847, 533.80 | 32,094, 013. 86 | 
EY RAMOS ax. 5 005 Dckainast a torcmwnednumens 389, 283.42 | 1, 913,983.42 | 1,913, 983. 42 | .42 | 1,947,383.42 | 1,929, 703, 42 | , 707. 67 
NEOW 2... civic one-one ChidkwReeRackan cate Reece eee oy 444, 950. 33 95, 404, 717. 00 95, 027, 481. 50 .50 | 101, 108, 007.50 # 98, 958, 007. 50 | 102! 0, 670 27 
PODROR 05 bs vicccdvccnngondntdeuebeasabeerseuakaasesass 138, 243, 000.00 | 138,138, 500.00 | 137, 734,000.00 | 145, 987,000.00 | 145, 957, 000. 00 145, 937, 000.00 | 140, 245, 500. 00 
POU GROG ©... . cacecand s-s0ksscmanwonecckssean see beaneas 206, 662, 190.00 | 209, 416,802.00 | 209, 716,802.00 | 212,174, 393.00 | 212, 234, 393. 00 = 2, 129, 393. 00 | | 191, 695, 998. 75 
River and harbor..... Sidi wsuenndceseceubeenehonbunes ¢ 2, 414,231.76 35, 181,612.00 | 35,396,612.00 | 40,081,908.00 | 40, 123,908.00 | 437, 183, 093. 00 (e) . 
DUMALY GIVE os nsenncccsnesssicccesneunenesacmnbeaauen f 101, 288,131.60 | 103, 872, 540.23 | 104,531, 314.13 114, 578, 861.30 | 115, 416, 161.39 '2110, 736, 551.30 | 498, 538, 770. 32 
ORE oo sik cdascnbcncnddeetkkensnccke chaeeeeeeee 745, 804, 323. 68 | 722, 699,361.68 | 722,118, 535.42 | 772, 614,516.67 | 773, 027,347.67 | 756, 622, 674.27 | | 673, 210, 530. 70 


«One-half of the amounts for the District of ¢ ‘eleibite payable by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated 
water department. 


law for river and harbor improvements included in the 


appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for 
254,050.04 was appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out con- 


‘This amount’ includes $7,439,511.10 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements and $25,406,258.73 


for 1908 at $136,616), which are payable from the revenues of the w 
» Includes all expenses of the postal service payable from postal revenues and out of the Treasury. 
This amount is exclusive’ of $7,439,511.10 to meet contracts authorized by 
sundry civil estimates for 1908. 
“In addition to this amount, the sum of $6,392,730 is 
river and harbor improvements for 1908. 
«No river and harbor act passed for 1907, but the sum of $17,2 
tracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1907. 
for construction of the isthmian canal for 1908. 


¢'This amount includes $6,392,730 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements and $27,161 


construction of the isthmian canal for 1908. 
This amount includes $17,2 


for coustruction of the isthmian canal for 1907. 


(367.50 for 


54,050.04 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements and $25,456,415.08 
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Chronological history of appropriation bills, second session of the Fifty-ninth Congress; estimates and appropriations for the fiscal year 1907-8; and ap; 






























































‘opriations for the 
fiscal year 1906-7—Continued. 
: ee Re a o| assed the Reported to the Passed the -. 
Title. 2 ates. 1908. teported tothe} Passec tepol ’ the atin. uae , oni 
” Matimates, 1908 House. House. Senate. Senat Law, 1907-8. | Law, 1906-7 

Urgent deficiency, 1907 and prior years ...........-.- { $581, 500. 00 481, 500. 00 $581, 500. 00 00 $581, 500. 00) 
Urgent deficiency, additional, 1907 and prior years .. ;e$16, 000,000.00 329, 650. 00 264, 650. 00 % 00 1, 329, 650. 004 HS39, 125, 035. 45 

Deticiency, 1907 and prior years..................-..- | 9, 847,396.04 | 9,918,698. 74 ot 10, 528, 535. 36] 
r I Gc oa ediind conde ee coke deemeomeaselensaecn 761, 804, 323.68 | 733,457, 907. 72 732, 883,384.16 | 785, 265, 421. 03 86, 200, 873. 0 762, 062,359.65 712,339, 566.15 
BEMOCTIANOIS oso cviccic cen desncce hbidactsutets counaiaan @ 31, 500, 000. 00 | 1, 000,000.00 | 27,173,299. 01 

Total, regular annual appropriations .......... 793, 304, 323. 68 770, 062,359.63 739,512, 865.16 
Permanent annual appropriations ..................-. ¢ 149, 886, 320. 00 €149, 886,320.00 140 20. 00 

Grand total, regular and permanent annual 

i dicieitnc6 cesvenncabt ines vececced 943, 190, 643. 68 919, 948, 679.63 @879, O89, 185. 16 

*This amount is approximated. 

6 This amount includes $16,990,786 for the isthmian canal, which, added to the appropriation of $25,456,415.08 in the sundry civil act 
for this purpose, makes the total appropriations passed at the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress for the isthmian canal S42,447,201.08. 
oan — purpose, makes the total appropriations passed at the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress for the isthmian canal S42, 147, 

0 
a . . 

¢ This is the amount submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 1808, the exact amount ap 
propriated not being ascertainable until two years after the close of the fiscal year. This amount includes estimated amount of $57,000,000 


to meet sinking-fund obligations for 
for that purpose. 

“In addition to this amount, 
the Army act, $750,000; by the District of Columbia act, $40,000; by 
by the sundry civil act, $905,000; by the deficiency act, 
$13,368,500 ; in all, $20,587,200. 


1908 and $20,000,000 estimated 


Review of Appropriations. 


Militarism Rav:pant—Spirit of Emulation Displayed by Committees haying Juris- 
diction of the Great Money Bills to Surpass Each Other in the Size ef their Re- 
spective Budgets—A Warning Against the Perils of Extravagance. 


SPEECH 


k 


F. LIVINGSTON, 


GEORGIA, 


HON. LEONIDAS 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 4, 1907. 


The Hlouse having under consideration the general subject of appro- 
priations— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said: 

Mr. Speaker: The House, perhaps, is aware of the fact that 
the great difficulty that the Appropriations Committee has is to 
hold down appropriations. In the first place, the trouble comes 
with the estimates of the different Departments of the Govern- 
ment. You will remember that the estimates from the De- 
partments of the Government to this session of Congress were 
in excess of the law, as it now stands, $72,573,730. Think of it! 
These estimates come to the various appropriation committees— 
the Military Committee, the Committee on Naval Affairs, the 
Post-Office Committee, and other. committees handling great 
supply bills. 

There is another trouble that the Appropriation Comumittee | 
has, and that is that it seems to be the desire and the purpose | 
of committees having charge of supply bills to exceed or excel | 
any other committee in the amounts appropriated for their 
particular department. This spirit seems to dominate largely 
the Army and Navy appropriation committees. They do not 
seem to be satisfied with anything less than the estimate, and 
then, as the chairman of the committee has just stated, when it 
crosses the threshold of the door here and goes to the other 
end of the Capitol they are not satisfied with what the House 
has done, and they pile up and pile on. And it is one constant | 
struggle on the part of your Appropriations Committee to hold | 
down these expenses. I want to bear testimony with the chair- 
man of the committee that the present committee in the present 
session has done their very best to do this thing. 

And I am sorry to say that this House has not been respon- 
sive to that spirit and effort on our part to any great extent. 
I have seen men on this side as well as on the other side stand- | 
ing up here and voting for appropriations blindly in the face 
of the opposition of the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. You do it for a purpose, simply to disagree with the | 


contracts are authorized to be entered into, subject 


$270,000; by 


| until not 


redemptions of national-bank notes'in 190S out of depesits by banks 








to future apprepriationg by Congress, as follows: By 

the Military Academy act, $1,700,000; by the naval act, $2,750,000; 
the urgent deficiency act, $803,700; by the public buildi act, 
Appropriations Committee. If you can go away and have it 
said that you fought the Appropriations Committee on some 


particular bill and increased the expenses of the Government a 
few millions of dollars you think you have done well. The Ap- 
propriations Committee is not perfect. I do not mean to say 
that you should follow in our footsteps in every instance, but 1 
do mean to say that they know more about the revenues and 
about the expenses of the Government to match those revenues 
than the most of you who criticise us so severely at times. 

Mr. Speaker, the appropriations made at 
gress have reached the unprecedented 
Gentlemen, this an increase $40.559,494.47 over 
propriations for the current year and $57,266,192.57 the 
appropriations for the fiscal year of 1899, that covered the en- 
iire expense of the war between this country and Spain. Enor- 
mous as these appropriations for the next fiscal year are, there 
should be added to them the further sum of $25,000,000, on 
account of contracts authorized in the naval bill. That 
debt upon the taxpayers of this country that has got to be met 
and was not mentioned by the chairman of the committee. 
That is not all. On account of the contracts authorized in the 
river and harbor bill, there are $49,820.349 more of authoriza- 


this session of Con- 
sum of S919,948.679.75. 


is of the ap- 


over 


Is a 


tion. These sums added to the total appropriations makes the 
tremendous sum of $994,778,028.62 and not $919.000,000, There 
are other sums authorized not in this total. They are small 
sums—S20,000, $15.000,- $7,000, S6.C00, that I have not had 


the opportunity this morning to gather up and put into this 
total, and when they are gathered up, the total will be very 
close to a billion-dollar session. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
the gentleman if he is going to gather up those odds and ends 
and put them in this speech? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I am going to try. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am glad to hear 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It is a long, tedious task. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I hope the gentleman will get leave 
to extend his remarks, and put them all in. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Gentlemen, the highest estimate placed 
upen the probable revenues from all sources during the coming 
fiscal year indicates, as the gentleman in charge of these bills 
stated on the floor a few days ago, one hundred millions of rev- 
enue short. I said to you a year ago in my financial statement, 
and I hope you will reread it, that you are rapidly coming up 
to a condition of your expenditures exceeding your revenues. I 
made the statement then, and I wish to repeat it now, that while 
that is the case the Commitee on Ways and Means seem to be 
either “asleep or on a journey.” They know nothing of this 
condition or they care nothing for it. Not one single effort has 
been made by the Committee on Ways and Means to keep the 
revenues up with the expenditures of the Government, nor has 
that committee—the majority—been active in trying to ké 
down expenses. 


ask 


that. 


ep 
I suppose they will wait and sleep and slumber 
a hundred million, but five hundred million deficit 
will pile up on you, and then you will have a bond issue. Why 











is if that this great 


pardon the remark, 


conmnittee will 
their plain duty? 
[ will submit in the Recorp a table Showing the different totals 


thus neglect, if they will 


of appropriation bills, the estimates submitted to Congress by | 
the several Departments of the Government, the appropriations | 
as they have been made this session for the next fiscal year, | 


os, and the appropriations made at the last session of Con 
xress for the current fiscal year, 1907, 

You will see from the table that 
the expenditures in the Army 
war spirit diminish ? 
mote 


Congress is still increasing 
and Navy bills. What 
When will soberness and a desire to pro 
peace 
which. at last, is the true measure of greatness in this or any 
other country, prevail’ [Applause.| What! The increase in 
the Army during the last vear was $6,718,117.67. 


Mr. SEEMS. Mr. Speaker, | would like to have order; this is 
a overy interestiig statement. 

The SPEAKER. The THous@® will be in order. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Let me repeat, Mr. Speaker, the increase 
in the Army appropriations over the last vear is $6,718,117.67. 

ay’ There came in the estimates for the Army for 1908 


in the upbuilding of- the industries of the country, | 
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| 
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The table referred to is as follows: 


ippropriations, Fifty-ninth Congress, second session. 


Estimates, 1908, 


Law, 1907-8. 


Law, 1906-7. 










i PONIES oss cobecenncabsaeae $9, 930, 440. 00 
ERE. a cSesin ince cuetoe reece 5 | 71,817,165. 08 
Diplomatic and consular.......... 3, 092,333.72 | 3,091, 094. 17 
District of Columbia .............. 10, 454,118.63 | 10, 138,672.16 

a ee Deere, 6, 898,011.00 | 5,053, 993. 00 
MAIN © caren cutee sae ska owe 9, 227,876.15 | 9,260,599. 98 

| PIAS OE ooo alcoe chan tances 32, 094,013.80 | 29,681, 919.30 
PEUALy ACHOOIY. cok. s wan icieninss 1,929, 703.42 | 1,664, 707. 67 

i Navy'..... .33 | 98, 958,007.50 | 102, 091, 670. 27 
Pension .00 | 145, 937,000. 00 ; 140, 245. 500. 00 
Post-oftice . 00 | 212,129, 393.00 | 191, 695, 998. 75 


S79,000,000, more than $8,000,000 over the current appropria- | 


17, 


Increase | 


tions tor 


The n the ve was $21,867,000, including an sau- 


Permanent annualappropriations. 


thorization of $25,060,000 that you passed through this Tlouse | 


the other day over the protest of the chairman of the Commit 
tee on Appropriations, and over the protest of many members 
of the Appropriations Cominittee. Why should) you have 
$22,000,000 in the Navy? Why this military spirit 
that is running rampant over the country and filling the hearts 
nd minds of men that ought to be engaged about peaceful 
pursuits?’ [Applause.| When are you going to stop it’ 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question ? . 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

Mr. SULZER. 
priations for the Army and the Navy. I 


increase 


Yes, 


would like to 


I observe the gentleman criticises the appro- | 
hear | 


the gentleman criticise the appropriations for rivers and har- | 
bors, for public buildings and grounds, the expenditures in our | 


insular possessions, and for the Panama Canal. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the gentleman from 
take the statements IT submit 
them he will see the criticism that he refers to. 


New York will 


with these remarks and study | the House proceed to pay tribute to the memory of the Hon. W. B. 
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37,183 
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Sundry civil 110, 73: 
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PLOOTINGIONS <.... ..2..0565000 793, 304, 323.68 | 770, 062, 359. 63 
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Grand total, regular and | 
permanent annual appro- 
priations 
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140, 076, 320. 00 
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Life and Character of the Late Senator Bate, of Tennessee. 


ADDRESS 


B 
HON. LEMUEL P. PADGETT, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, January 20, 1907. 


Y 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions : 
“Resolved, That in pursuance of the special order heretofore adopted 


| BaTr, late Senator from the State of Tennessee. 


Mr. SULZER. I will read it very carefully. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. In the first place, I am not sufficiently | 
strong to so into the details now, and in the next place, your 


patience would not stand it. 

Let us see about fortifications. Here we are with more than 
1000 miles of seacoast, with millions of brave. and willing men 
to fight, in every nook or corner in this vast country of ours, 


“Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 


deceased and in recognition of his distinguished career and his great 
service to his country as a United States Senator, tle House at the 
conclusion of the memorial proceedings of this day, shall stand ad- 


| journed. 


with no probability of the .orees of any nation ever putting | 


their feet 


upon the soil of this country, or daring to do so, | 


and what was the estimates for fortifications over last year as | 


presented in these yarious supply bills to those various com- 
mittees on appropriation? An increase of $15,000,000 demanded 
at our hands for fortifications, and we gave them an increase of 
S1.S4 1.000, 

There is an increase in pensions of $5,691,000 forty years after 
the civil war. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York asked me a mo- 
ment ago to go into the details of expenditure in the Philippine 
Islands, in Porto Rico, and in Hawaii; colonies, if you please, 
that have fallen into our hands on account of this war spirit 
and this military desire to dominate the world. Why, every 
dollav spent in the Philippines grows out of this spirit, and, 
in my opinion, the man does not live who can answer his ques- 
tion, What are the expenditures in the Philippine Islands? 
Some Senator at the other end of the Capitol asked by resolu- 
tion for the same thing, and he got no for his answer—no report. 
You will never, in my opinion, know what the Philippine 
Islands cost this Government, and in my opinion you will never 
know what they are worth or ever will be worth to this coun- 
try. {Applause on the Democratic side.] I wish we could 


give them away to Japan or some other country that would | 


take them and keep them and take care of them. 
on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. Speaker, as I stated a moment ago, I will submit a table, 
and I wish the Members of this House would look at that table 
closely. It will justify the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
YawNey] in his remarks. It will justify me in my complaints. 
Fook at the appropriations under present law and then see 
what we have appropriated for 1908. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side. ] 


! Applause 


“Resolved, That the Clerk of the House communicate these resolutions 
to the Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk of the HIlouse be, and he is hereby, in- 
structed to send a copy of these resolutions to the family of the de- 
ceased.” 

Mr. PADGETT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A severe hoarseness, as the result of la grippe, 
will deny to me the opportunity of speaking at length upon this 
occasion. Moreover, the very late hour admonishes me that I 
should be brief. Others, more capable than I, have spoken at 


| length of the achievements and given in detail the life work of 





| this distinguished statesman, and I feel my inability to add 


much to what has been already so eloquently spoken. 

Mr. Speaker, near Castalian Springs, in Sumner County, Tenn., 
on October 7, 1826, a child was born. In the city of Washington, 
March 9, 1905, a man died. This period measures the life work 
of 2 distinguished and well-beloved son of Tennessee. Senator 


| WitLIAM B. Bate lived to a ripe old age, and died full of years 


and full of honors. His activities were varied and covered a 


| wide field of action; both in war and in civil life he distinguished 
| himself preeminently. 


In war he-rose from the position of a 
private to that of major-general, and in civil life he was com- 
missioned by the great State of Tennessee as one of its ambas- 
sadors in the Senate of the United States. I shall not attempt 
to rehearse in detail the particulars of either his military or 
civie life—that has already been told in language more eloquent 
than I can hope to employ. The simple statement of his rise 
to the position of a major-general and for four successive terms 
a Senator of the United States bespeak sufficiently the merits 
of the man. 

Mr. Speaker, I come not to flatter or to speak extravagantly 
of the life and character of Senator Bate, and yet I would not be 
content unless I availed myself of the opportunity of this occa- 
sion to bear testimony to the purity of his life, the nobility of his 
character, and the efficiency of his life work. Senator Bate 
was tried in many ways and always found true. In the dis- 
charge of his duties as a private soldier or as a commanding 
officer on the field of battle or in camp life; or as a private 
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citizen in the business affairs of life or as a civic officer, he ever 
measured up to the fullness of the standard “ always present, 
always prepared.” 

Senator BATE possessed in an eminent degree all the elements 
of character, all the qualities of heart and mind essential to a 
generous and noble manhood. Possessed of a strong and vigor- 
ous intellect, he was capable of a comprehensive understanding 
of the great problems arising in social and political life. A man 
of splendid courage, his actions measured up to his convictions. 
But. Mr. Speaker, better than mere intellectuality was the | 
nobility of his character, the charity of his heart, the purity of 
his life. In all the elements constituting nobility of character, 
integrity, honor, honesty, and purity he was a Gibraltar; im- 
movable from the right, impregnable to wrong. It was these 
qualities of his life which so endeared him to the people of 
Tennessee and gave them such abiding confidence and unshaken 
faith in him. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator Bate was a man of generous impulses 
and a catholic spirit. He did not limit his sympathies or con- 
fine them by narrow jealousies. The generosity of his heart is 
well expressed in the lines: 

Ile prayest best who loveth best . 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

Mr. Speaker, if I rightly understand the aim of his life or 
correctly interpret the philosophy of life which inspired his life 
work I think it is aptly expressed in these lines of the poet: 


I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true: 
For the heaven that smiles aboye me 
And awaits my spirit too; 
For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes yet to find me, 
And the good that I can do. 


I live to hold communion 

With all that is divine; 
To feel there is a union 

“‘Twixt nature’s heart and mine. 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truth from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 

And fulfill Ged’s grand design, 
I live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true? 
For the heaven that smiles above me 

And awaits my spirit too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that I may do. 

Mr. Speaker, true to his love, in the hour of death he gave 
the injunction, “ Take me back to Tennessee.” This was done. 
Ilis body lay in state in the capitol, and thousands took a last 
look and did homage to the departed Senator. On the day 
of his burial many thousands stood reverently to witness the | 
ceremony of placing his body in the grave, “earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” to await the resurrection. Then 
came the impressions of another scene, when the women went 
early in the morning to the sepulchre of a loved One and found 
the stone rolled away, and asked the gardener the whereabouts 
of the loved One whom they found not; and the angel answered, 
“Te is not here.” Leaving the flower-covered mound, lifting | 
our vision above the glory of the western sun, we shall expect | 
to find Senator Bare in the company of the true and good of | 
earth in that richer, better, nobler life of which the angel | 
spoke, saying, ‘ He is risen.” 








Denatured Aleohol. 


SPEECH 


Er 


HON. ABRAHAM L, BRICK, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE TLOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 7, 1907, 
On the bill (H. R. 24816) to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
withdrawal from bond tax free of domestic alcohol when rendered un- 


fit for beverage or liquid medicinal uses by mixture with suitable de- 
naturing materiais,”’ approved June 7, 1906. 


Mr. BRICK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I advocated and voted for the free denatured 
alechol bill at the last session in the hope and desire that it | 
would foster and promote a new industry and add an additional 
ayenue of produce and profit to the farmer as well as intro- 





| has worked well 


| qualified than Tf, 


duce an effective competitor to gasoline and the combinations 
engaged in its manufacture. But it was a new 
try and, like all new legislation, not entirely perfect and satis- 
factory in its initiate. LT believe the amendment under consider 
ation is necessary to fulfill the hopes of the friends of the lay 


law-to this coun 


) and to carry out the purposes of its enactment. 


I believe if this law is reenforced by this amendment, that it 
will prove as effective as it was intended to be in the hopes and 
desires of its supporters when passed at the list session of Con 
gress. And if my judgment be correct in this, then 1 
doubt whatever but that it will work a revolution in 
tries of the country. 

It will make a cheap and available solvent in many lines of 
industry in the manufacture.of ether and chloroform, one or the 
other of which is used as a solvent in the manufacture of count 
less articles of great usefulness and necessity. Besides that, if 
the million farmers who have asked for the privileges of this 
hew opportunity are given the uses and benefits of this amend 
ment—that is, farm distilleries—they may add millions to their 
wealth and the prosperity of the nation generally by using the 
waste products of the farm or the cullings of their crops by 
converting it into denatured alcohol: but we find that it will 
require the amending correction of this bill to give them that 
chance. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe in giving them the chance. It 
in other countries. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue tells us it can be practicably done and that it 
can be regulated to prevent internal reyenue frauds without 
great expense to the taxpayer. 

We know by the experience of other countries that if means 
millions to the wealth and opportunity of the producers. We 
are sure it will save millions by its competition with oil in cheap- 
ened prices to the consumers. Why should we hesitate a single 
moment to pass a measure that promises so much to the people 
and costs so little to the Government? [ hope the bill will pass. 


have no 
the indus 


Life and Character of the Late Rockwood Hoar. 





REMARKS 


HON. MARLIN E. OLMSTED, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE TlOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, February 10, 1907, 


On the following resolution : 

* Resolved, That the business of the ILouse be now suspended that op 
portunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Rock woop 
Hoar, late a Member of this House from the State of 


Massachusetts 
* Resolved, 


That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career, 
the House, at the conclusion of the memorial exercises of the day, shall 
stand adjourned. 

* Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 
* Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 


family of the deceased.” 

Mr. OLMSTED said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Others, by reason of longer acquaintance, better 
have already, with kindly thought and great 
felicity of expression, portrayed the life and character) and 
services of our departed friend, but [ can not forbear to add 
my tribute to the memory of one whom [ had learned to love 
and esteem. 

Upon the organization of the Fifty-ninth Congress Rock woop 
Hoar was assigned to membership upon the Elections Commit- 
tee, of which I have the honor to be chairman. Mr. Tloar was, 
I think, particularly pleased with that assignment, as his father, 
the late distinguished Senator from Massachusetts. had, while 
in the House, held a similar committee position. In the pub- 
lished work which he has left behind him Senator Hoar takes 
some credit and expresses considerable pride in having been 
instrumental in lifting contests for seats in this Ilouse out of 
the reach of partisan control or influence and causing hearings 
before Eelections Committees to bear resemblance to judicial pro 
ceedings, wherein questions of law and fact are determined 
upon their merits without reference to the political attilintions 
of the parties therete. lis son was of the disposition, 
and upon all matters coming before the committee he brought 
to bear his clear, unbiased judgment, and aided, by 
analysis of facts and quick 
the committee very much 
the time of his death he 
charged with investigating 


sale 


his keen 
and strong grasp of legal questions, 
in reaching right conclusions. At 
was a member of a subcommittee 
and passing upon an important mat- 











s 
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ter involving many difficult problems in which he was deeply 
interested and which he was extremely desirous of correctly 
and justly solving. 

We also served together as members of the committee ap- 
pointed to represent the House of Representatives at the Frank- 
lin bicentenary celebrition at Philadelphia. 

Thrown together constantly by committee association, there 
sprang up between us almost immediately a warm friendship, 
which I appreciated and enjoyed and shall ever gratefully re- 
member. We were accustomed after the daily sessions of the 
House to walk home frequently together, and thus I was en- 
abled gain greater insight of his life and character. He 
seemed to me to be as nearly without guile as any man I had 
known. He had a calm, judicial temperament and viewed all 
questions from an impartial standpoint. His mind was never 
fretted nor vexed by malice or hatred. He spoke ill of no man 
and was ever considerate and kind. While firm in his determi- 
nation, particularly where any question of right and wrong was 
involved, he was ever possessed of that sweet and gracious 
courtesy “which transmutes aliens into trusting friends, and 
vives its owner passport round the globe.” 

It secmed to me, Mr. Speaker, that no mah ever came to the 
llouse with fairer prospect of long, honorable, and distinguished 
service. But how scon it was ended. When he parted with us 
at the breaking up of the first session of this Congress he was 
in the best of spirits and apparently in the best of health. Cer- 
tainly it never occurred to him, nor to any of us, that before 
the constitutionally appointed time for reassembling he was to 


to 


be laid away from mortal eye and another chosen to fill his 
seat. His untimely taking off in the very prime ef life, in the | 
height of his usefulness as citizen and statesman, reminds us | 


once more of the uncertainty of all things here below. 
The world can ill afford to lose so good a man, but while his 
memory endures must be something better for his having lived. 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE ILOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuescéay, February 5, 1907, 


On the bill (I. R. 24991) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes. 


ir. GARDNER of Massachusetts said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am very sorry indeed that the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors would not accept my amendment to the 


Sandy Bay item. In order that the Members of the House 
may fully understand it, I shall read it again. 

Provided, That in-any contract involving the further extension of 
the rubblestone mound under this paragraph a clause shall be in- 
serted providing that none of the rubblestone furnished by the con- 
tractors shall be quarried by laborers working more than eight hours 
per day. : 


As the eommittee would not adopt this amendment, and as it 
is subjecté#to a point of order, I have introduced a bill covering 
the same ground. I take this opportunity to explain this 
proposition, both to the River and Harbor Committee once 
more and to the membership of this House as a whole. 

The Sandy Bay harbor of refuge is protected by a_ break- 
water of two arms or mounds built up from the bottom of the 
sea by dumping rubblestone quarried on Cape Ann, Massachu- 
setts. 

So far as the dumping itself is concerned, the national eight- 
hour law forbids the employment of men for more than eight 
hours a day. This, however, is a matter of no, importance. 

Dumping the rubblestone is labor on a Government under- 
taking, and therefore comes under the national eight-hour law. 

Quarrying the rubblestone, however, is labor on private 
property for private parties, and comes under the laws of the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Now, until last year the quarries where the rubblestone was 
produced for the breakwater were eight-hour quarries. They 
were underbid, however, by an outside company known as the 
* Pederal Construction Company.” This organization proceeded 
io import alien laborers to Cape Ann, to house these aliens in 
temporary shanties, and with them. to open a new quarry on 
a nine or ten hour basis. It is by no means surprising that 








the newcomer could underbid the local quarrymen, but the con- 
ditions seem one-sided. 

I believe the true remedy in the long run is the restriction of 
immigration, but that will not ameliorate the existing situa- 
tion. 

There is far more reason that the eight-hour law should 
cover the quarrying of this rubblestone than there is that it 
should cover the dredging operations in river and harbor work. 
Dredging often can not proceed in rough weather; so many 
days are wasted. Yet, in my judgment, the eight-hour law 
applies to all dredging for the Government, and I expect to 
see it so decided by the Department of Justice. 

I do not, however, think that the eight-hour law applies to 
the quarrying of this rubblestone. The question is pending be- 


| fore the Attorney-General, but I scarcely expect a favorable 


decision. 
For that reason I ask the committee to report this bill. 





Public Land Frauds, 


REMARKS 


or 
JAMES R. MANN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 2, 1907. 


While the sundry civil appropriation bill was under consideration 


HON. 


| and during the discussion relative to the limitation that was sought to 





be put upon the appropriation for the investigation of land frauds, in 
the Committee of the Whole House— 


Mr. MANN made the following statement: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I appreciate the desire of the gentleman from 
South Dakota and the gentleman from Wyoming to protect the 
interests of the settlers in their own States. It is a praiseworthy 
motive to see that the people who have actually gone upon the 
lands now in their territory shall be protected in their rights. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the Congress of the United States has a duty 
also to the people of the rest of the country. I was peculiarly 
struck by the language of the Secretary of the Interior in his 
annual report, a portion of which I wish to call to the attention 
of the House. Following the reading and examination of that 
report, Mr. Chairman, I made it my duty to make some examina- 
tion into the facts in regard to the land frauds, and I hope at 
a little later period in this session to have the privilege at least 
of putting into the Recorp some evidence so damning in its char- 
acter that it ought to drive at least away from the confines of 
civilization some gentlemen now of apparently the highest re- 
spectability. 

It is time that Congress provided that the stealing of land by 
rich men away from the poor shall be as much punished as any 
other theft. The gentlemen who bring in the amendments pro- 
posed say that these amendments are in the interest of the poor 
settlers. It may be that they are so designed. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, the purpose in investigating the land frauds has been to 
save to the poor man the public domain and to prevent it being 
taken by the rich men for pasture lands and otherwise. The 
Secretary of the Interier, whem many gentlemen in the House 
do not love personally, but who, after all, is entitled to the 
credit of his position and to help in his work, in referring to this 
matter in his annual report, says: 

The prosecution of all persons conspiring to defraud the Government 
of its public lands is being continued with vigor, as is shown by the 
fact that 490 persons have been indicted in the various land States and 


Territories for the violation of the public-land laws, 89 have been con- 
victed, and indictments are still pending against .401. 


I call special attention to these words, now, of the Secretary : 


It is to be regretted, however, that the efforts made to release it 
from the grip of its despoilers have been met by every embarrassment 
that human ingenuity could devise; powerful influences have been con- 
cerned, and have not hesitated to aggressively exert every agency that 
could be commanded to weaken the hand of the law; even local land- 
office officials have been subservient to such influences, and the punish- 
ment imposed by the courts has, in many cases, been so conspicuously 
inadequate as to encourage rather than deter violations of the law. 
Whether this official stagnation is due in any degree to local political 
influences to which ‘these officials are more or less indebted for their 
commissions and the retention of their positions is not important to 
discuss at this time, it being sufficient to state that it is a deplorable 
fact that such action, or rather inaction, is bringing reproach upon the 
public service, besides enhancing the difficulties which beset the admin- 
istration in any efforts that it may make to rescue the public domain 
from serious peril. 


I ask, does the House of Representatives, in the face of the 
charge of one of the Cabinet officers of the President, that every 
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mnd otherwise. is heing exerted to protect the 
the public lands, the thieves of the public lands, 
propose to set its approval upon these frauds und to protect the 
thieves and prevent the Secretary of the Interior from investi 
gating the frauds charged % 

At the time IT mace that statement I said that before the close 
of the session | would submit facts and evidence that would 
show to some extent, at least, to what degree land frauds are 
heing perpetrated, and now. taking advantage of the order of 
the Tlouse sranting leave to extend iy remarks, I will submit 
a few details and statements that will demonstrate beyond any 
question that the reports of fraud have not been exaggerated 
and that there have heen flagrant Violations of the lay. and in 
Some instances by men in high station and men of wealth and 
political prominence. The several gentlemen who took such an 
interest in endeavoring to have placed upon the appropriation 
the limitation that finally was placed Upon it, it will be observed, 
are Representatives entirely 
been committed, and 
their motives, 
in their zeal to try and make it appear that there was really 
no great amount of fraud heing committed. by the fact that in 
doing so they would gratify many of their constituents who 
possibly would rather not have the facts known that 
disclosed by an investigation of some of their land transactions, 

In the limited time which I have had during the Closing days 
of this session I haye endevored to get from the Interior De- 
partment information in detail as to the number of indictments 
that have been secured in connection w 
What extent convictions have resulted, 
I find that 
for conspiracy to defraud. conspiracy to suborn perjury, perjury, 
unlawful fencing, and unlawful cutting of timber from the pub- 
lic Innds, and the convictions in said State include not only the 
Surveyor-general of the State and a Member of this House, but a 
United States Senator and one who for years had the confidence 
and esteem of the citizens of his State, as well as bis colleagues 
in the Senate and those of us who knew him. 

In the State of Nebraska a 
found for offenses before enumerated, and among those con- 
victed is a prominent minister of the Episcopal Chureh and 
others of high social, business, and financial standing, and whose 
conviction was almost impossible by reason of the political and 
other influences that these parties possessed, and had it not been 
for the action of the President in removing 
United States marshal and United States 
that State, because he belicved that they 
enough in prosecuting some of these defendants, it is very doubt- 
ful if convictions could: have been secured. As I stated the 
other day, the Secretary of the Interior in his annual report 
Siys that 490 persons have been indicted in the various land 
States and Territories for the Violation of the public-land laws, 
and that 89 have been convicted, and indictments are still pend- 
ing against 401, 

On February 13 the President sent a message to Congress eall- 
Ing attention to certain phases of the 
Suggesting the urgent need of legislation that he 
Sary to properly protect the remaining public lands, and in his 
nessage he gives four specitic examples of field examinations in 
four of the land districts, and summarizing the results he states : 

It appears that in these four districts hearly 2.300 cases were exam- 
ined, and that in over half the law had not been complied with, the 
failure being in each case on some essential feature, and in very many 
cases showing deliberate fraud. In six months ending December 3] 
last our present insufficient force of special 
in 197 actions for fraud, 26 of which have been tried, resulting in 14 
convictions and 12 acquittals. In the forest reserves, where we have 
been able to examine a great number of claims, in about one-third the 
law was not complied with, 


From a limited investigation of the whole subject of land 
frauds, and after conferences with different land offi¢ials, I have 
come to the conclusion that the amount of actual fraud eom- 
mitted by individual homestead entrymen is very limited, and 
that in many instances where entries are suspended for fraud 
it is where the entryman has failed to comply strictly with the 
requirements of the law rather than a deliberate intention 
to commit a fraud, and that the flagrant Violations of the law 
have been committed mostly by men representing large cattle 
interests and by those who have financial or political promi- 
nence, or both, and men who seek to shield themselves from dle- 
tection and prosecution because of their high Standing and 
reputation; and when such persons are suspected or detected, 
powerful influences are exerted to deter the Department of the 
Government from prosecuting them, and the experience of the 
Department has been that attempts even to influence jurors 
and witnesses have been f requent, and political influences have 


While LT have no intention of impugning 


district attorney of 


——————“__ 


from the States where frauds have | 


‘it is possible that they may have been prompted | 


might be | 


ith land frauds, and to | 
and other information, | 
in oue State there have been about 150 indictments | 


humber of indictments have been | 


summarily the | 


were not diligent | 


public-land situation and | 
deemed neces. | 


agents secured indictments | 
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indictments to be se 
would 


rties charged were 


imap ssible for 
here the facts wnd 
ho conclusion except 


eured. and in eases WV 
} to justify 


in some instances made it 
ey idence 
that the pa 


Seen 


| Suilty. 
For the purpose of exemplifving this statement [T want to 
refer to a case that demonstrates conclusively that a man THA 
| hot only be guilty of crime in connection with the public lands, 
but that his political influence is se Powerful that he can sue 
| cessfully thwart the efforts of the Government to secure an in 
| dictment against him and at the same time enn mduct a political 
| campaign and succeed in becoming the Yernor of his State. 
and for the purpose of showing what the records disclose [T will 
append to my remarks copies of officin] communications and files 
in the Department of the Interior relative to this case. whieh 


brietly is as follews - 
An attorney of 


prominence and for some years the general 
attorney of a leading railway company in his State. the owher 


of a cattle ranch, deiiberately 


hired certain youns men to make 
entries under the homestead 


laws for Government land inside 
of his ranch, and it Will appear from the record that the entries 
Were made not only for the purpose of obtaining unlawful 
Dossession of the lands. but with the intent of fraudulently ac- 
quiring title thereto. The Innds were within a fence. notwith 
standing the law makes it a criminal offense to fence public 
lands. The record further discloses that this land erabher hired 
these filings to be made; he paid the filing to the land 
office and all expenses in connection With the entries: in ad- 
dition thereto he agreed to pay. and did Pity. to each of the 
young men the sum of S100; that he personally Conducted these 
boys to the lands ut the time they made their entries: that the 
entrymen never visited the lands but once afterwards, and then 
they were accompanied, as on the first trip. by this nan, who 
had induced them to perjure themselves for his protit: that the 
trips necessitated = railroad journey of some distance from the 
place where they and this distinguished conspirator actually 
resided, and that he paid all the expenses of the trips: that 
upon the lands upon which the young en filed they found 
uready erected on each tract a small board shanty: that they 
remained upon the land overnight upon the occasion of 
trip, sleeping in the shanties, having been 
ding. ete. from the ranch of the party for 
the entries, 

This case is in line With a large humber of ¢ 
ments have been secured. the motive in su 
|} & desire on the part of some ranch owner 

ings in order that he May monopolize as 
) domain as possible and Without regard 
either possession or title, and the record 
| would indicate that had it not been for 


fees 


each 
supplied with bed- 
Whom they made 


atses where indict- 
‘th cases usually being 
to increase his hold- 
Inuch of the public 
as to how he obtains 
in this particular case 
the publie disclosures 


and exposures relative to the violations of the land laws in 
other States this party would probably have completed lis 
original scheme to set title to the lands, and would have in- 


duced the young men Who made the entries to complete 
by making final proof and then conveying to him. 
taining the record of the Interior Department, and 


Sctlite 
After ob- 
it appenr- 


ing that the case had been referred to the Department of 
Justice, [I called upon that Department to ascertain what the 
| record there disclosed. T was permitted to examine and did 





examine the files, and I found that upon 
With a full statement of all the facts, 
Department of Justice to the United 

and he was directed to give the 


April 12, 1906, the case, 
Was transmitted by the 
States district attorney, 
Same his careful attention, with 
a view to the institution of criminal proceedings against the 
offender for conspiracy to defraud the Government of public 
lands, conspiracy to subern perjury, subornation of perjury, and 
for fencing the publie lands. It was alse Stated that it was the 
desire of the Attorney-General that the evidence in this case be 
presented to the grand jury at the earliest Opportunity : that 
subsequently the United States district ‘attorney reported to the 
Attorney-General that the case had been presented to the 
jury and that an indictment failed by a small margin. 
in his opinion the party implicated and his 
sonally saw members of the grand jury and defeated the int 
| dictment. He also Stated that the evidence wus Clear and 
positive, but expressed the opinion that it would he doubtful 
vhout securing an indictment because of the polities! prominence 
and influence of the accused. Tle 
but, following almost immediately the aetion of the 
in failing to indict him. he Was nominated for 
State and was Subsequently elected, 
of South Dakota. 

I requested of the Attorney-General that IT he furnished with 
a copy of the record of his Department in this case, in order 
that I might publish it With my remarks, but I regret that he 


srand 
and thi 
elissaries per- 


Was not only not indicted, 
srand jury 
severnor of the 
and is to-day the covernor 
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decided not to furnish me with a copy of the record for publi- 


caution, as will appear by his letter of February 27, which is as | 

follow : 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., February 27, 1907. 

My TDran Mr. MANN: Referring to your letter of the 25th instant and 

: nal call to-day in regard to the papers on file in the Depart- | 
tent in reference to the cases against Messrs. Blunt and Crawford, I 
to say that T have given the question of permitting the publication 
in the I ‘ORD ¢ f the papers you selected very careful consideration, and 
compelled to say that it is my opinion that copies of these papers 
d.not be furnished for publication. I think you will see that the 
1 'y you of these papers for your own information might be granted 

! the Department, while the question of their publication is alto- ; 
ether a different-one and presents an entirely new phase of the matter. 
Wt le, of course, there can be no objection to a general statement which 
would present the facts of the matter correetly, the correspondence in- 
clud Oo maby expressions entirely proper in their present form which 
would be of doubtful propriety, to say the least, for purposes of publi 
< I am quite sure it would not be wise to furnish copies for 

1 you suggest 





incerely that I do not find I am able to comply with your 
t, but IT really do not think the matters should be published in 
the form in which they appear. 





Yours, very truly, CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 
lIon. JAMES R. MANN, M. C. 0 


House of Re pre sentatives. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask where can there be found a clearer case 
of a premeditated scheme to defraud the Government of a por- 
tion of the public domain? Where can be found a more striking 
llustration of the miscarriage of justice through political influ- 
ence? It is such aggravated cases as this that fully justify 
the vigorous methods of the Secretary of the Interior in deal- 
ing with public-land frauds. 

I have no interest in the politics of South Dakota, and in re- 
ferring to this case and publishing the record herewith I do 
so for no other purpose than to show the methods that are 
resorted to by men in high station to fraudulently obtain pos- 
session of the public lands and to demonstrate how difficult it 
is to secure successful prosecution for such violations. 

In conclusion, I submit that I have shown sufficient to war- 
rant the executive department of the Government in demanding 
aun increased appropriation fer the purpose of enlarging the 
force for the investigation of land entries; and I regret exceed- | 
ingly that Congress did not see fit to make a larger appropria- | 
tion, and particularly regret that any limitation whatever was 
placed upon the appropriation that was made. 


APPENDIX. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
ini bmg LAND OFFICE, 
ashington, D. C., February 14 
My. M. D. McENtry, “ en a ee 
Chicf of Field Division, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Sin: January 13 and 15, 1906, respectively, the register at Aberdeen 
S. Dak., transmitted the final proofs submitted in homestead entry No. 
11420, made May 28, 1900, by C. Oliver Peterson for the west half. of 
northeast quarter, north balf of the northwest quarter section 12, town- 
ship 121, range 78 west, and homestead entry No. 13067, made Sep- 
tember 6, 1904, by Harry L. Eaton for lots 1 and 2 and the east half | 
of northwest quarter section 19, township:121, range 76, Walworth | 
County, S. Dak., which proofs were suspended because the record failed 
to show substantial compliance with the law, and you were furnished 
with notice thereof, as required by the rules. An examination of the 
record in these cases, together with other cases in the above vicinity 
heretofore submitted by the local officers, clearly indicates to this office 
that there exists in said county a systematic effort to fraudulently 
acquire title to public lands. The proofs are of the stereotyped char- 

ter—-a shack 10 by 12 feet, no absences, fit for grazing only, no 
improvements, entryman grazing stock on this and adjoining lands, has 
ho property. In one of the entries the entryman only owned one horse: | 
the other ten to sixteen horses upon the land part of the time. The en: | 
tire record suggests that these entries are made as a cloak for the 
maintenance of unlawful inclosures in that vicinity. An examination of | 
the entries now of record in this oflice from said Walworth County sup- 
ports this inference in that a large number of entries were made at one 
ind the same time, under which commutation proofs are being submit- 
icd at the earliest possible moment. : 

The record further suggests that a large number of these entries are 
made in the name of Crawford, among others Coe I. Crawford, whose 
residence is given in the entry papers in his homestead entry No 
12009, made July 1, 1901, for the west half of southeast quarter, north- 
east quarter of southeast quarter, southeast quarter of the northeast 
quarter, section 34, township 122, range 76, as Huron, S. Dak. The 
office is of the opinion that conditions herein are much similar to those 
heretofore discovered in the Chamberlain and Pierre districts, and the 
circumstances of the case are such as to call for a thorough and search- 
ing investigation, conducted on most discreet and tactful lines. This 
investigation you will make personally and not delegate it to any other 
agent, and you will make it at the earliest practicable moment and to 
the exclusion of all other work not Made absolutely special by this 
office. You will first proceed to Huron, 8. Dak., and secure from the 
surveyor-general such descriptions and plats and other information as 
he may be able to give you that will enable you to intelligently enter 
upon your investigation. You will then proceed to the above locality 
in such a manner as will avoid attracti: ¢ any notice as to your pur- 
pose or plans. You will make your investigations so thorough and 
complete that your reports thereof will furnish all the information nec- 
essary for the successful prosecution of any proceedings that may be 
reguired therein. 

\ list of all entries made in Walworth County, S. Dak., including and 
since the year 1902, is inclosed herewith, giving numbers, dates, names, | 





and descriptions. The office will furnish you additional data as may 

present itself. 
Acknowledge receipt hereof and keep the office advised of your prog- 
ress in the matter. . 
Very respectfully, 


W. A. RicHArDS, Commissioner. 


FarGco, N. Dak., February 19, 1906. 
Hion. COMMISSIONER GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 

Washington, D. C. 
; Str: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of letter P 34928-9, 
G. F._P., February 14, 1906, relative to homestead entry 11420, 
made May 28, 1900, by C. Oliver Peterson, for the west half of the 
northeast quarter, north half of northwest quarter, section 12, township 
121, range 78, and homestead entry 15067, made September 6, 1904, 
by Harry L. Eaton, for lots 1 and 2 and east half of northwest quarter, 
section 19, township 121, range 76, Walworth County, 8S. Dak., which 
proofs were suspended by the register and receiver at Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
on January 13 and 15, 1906, for investigation by a special agent, with 
an inclosure containing a list of homestead entries made in Walworth 


|; County, S. Dak., during the past three years, including 1902. 


I leave to-morrow or Wednesday morning for Mankato, Minn., to at- 
tend the hearing of Catlin, Meehan, Hilgendorf, Groth, and Stiles, who 
are to be arrested this week on the indictments returned at Sioux Falls, 
Ss. Dak., last fall, charged with perjury in the making of homestead 
proofs in the Chamberlain (S. Dak.) district. 

rom Mankato I go to Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak., at the 2arnest solicitation 
of United States Attorneys Elliott and Porter, to confer with them rela- 
tive to the dozen or more cases which will be up for trial at the coming 
term of court there, and the half dozen or more cases which I have re- 


| quested them to lay before the grand jury for indictment. 


From there I go to Huron, S. Dak., to confer with the surveyor-gen- 
eral, as requested in your letter of the 14th instant, and secure from 
him such descriptions and plats and other information as he may be 
able to give relative to the work you have laid out in this letter. I 
expect to be in Walworth County on this work by March 1 or 2, and 
will make a thorough and searching investigation into this list of en- 
tries, with such circumspection and discretion as possible, and continue 
my investigation to completion to the exclusion of all other work not 


made special by you. 
Very respectfully, M. D. MCENtIRY, 
Special Agent in Charge, Tenth District. 





Farco, N. Dak., February 19, 1906. 

Dear Mr. PottocKk: I have your letter of the 14th instant and offi- 
cially acknowledge receipt of same this date. It is a big task, and am 
glad to have it to do if only to “show” the office how such things 
should be done. 

I don’t know whether you know it or not, but the investigation will 
strike at the head of one of the political factions of the Republican 
party in that State and at the time, too, when one of the most bitter 
fights in the history of that party in that State is in full swing. 

Coe I. Crawford was the “ insurgent ”’ candidate for governor against 
the republican organization two years ago and controlled about two- 
fifths of the delegates to the State convention. Prior to that time—a 
year or more—he was the general attorney for the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad interests in South Dakota, and, with the people of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, dominated the Republican 
organization in South Dakota for years. He resigned his railroad at- 
torneyship at the time he made the race for governor and has been on 
the outs with the railroads ever since. 

Last fall, when the Republican party organization broke with Sen- 
ator GAMBLE, United States Attorney Elliott, who was one of the prin- 
cipal leaders of the regular organization in that State, went with 
GAMBLE—most of the other Federal officers of the State stuck with 
the organization—and the-war began. You know GAMBLE is up for 
reelection to the Senate, and the organization is fighting him and sup- 
porting Congressman MARTIN, of Deadwood, as his successor. 

During the past winter GAMBLE and Elliott have formed an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Crawford and his friends, whereby the 
former are supporting Crawford for governor and he and his clique 
are with GAMBLE for the Senatorship. So, you see, you did well when 
you instructed me in the letter of the 14th “to avoid attracting any 
notice as to your purpose and plans,” and to conduct same on “ dis- 
creet and tactful lines,” if for no other reason than to keep the knowl- 





| edge of the investigation from United States Attorney Elliott, for he 


is the principal adviser of both GAMBLE and Crawford. 

Elliott has been very prompt in following any suggestions that have 
been made to him relative to the work of our Department in that 
State—much more so than the United States attorney in North Da- 
kota—and we will have five perjury cases and several of the twelve 


| fence cases on which indictments were returned last fall on the cal- 


endar for trial this coming April. Then there are the big cases against 
Carl Pitan and John Q. Anderson for conspiracy, perjury, and subor- 


| nation of perjury to be presented to the next grand jury, with probably 


half a dozen new perjury cases, and we don't want him to throw us 
oh any of these. 

The situation in South Dakota is exactly as I have outlined it in 
these pages, with each side doing their best to besmirch the other. I 
saw some of it when in Sioux Falls last fall, and the rest I have picked 
up in the newspapers since. 

Of course this has nothing to do with my duty in these matters 
contained in the letter of the 14th instant, and if Crawford was con- 
cerned in any land-grabbing scheme, he should be exposed the same as 
the lowliest cowman. 

Maybe you knew all this, but I thought it best, however, to present 

the situation down there as I see it, for your information and that of 
Governer Richards, if you think best to show him this, and at the 
same time for my own protection, for if there has been any rottenness 
in the acquiring of land in that country by Crawford or anyone else, 
Il will do my best to get at the bottom of it. And after that, some 
of their mud batteries will be turned on me and I will be dubbed the 
ereature of this side or the other, whichever one happens to be im- 
ylicated. 
I am not in any way identified or mixed up with either side, nor do 
I care a snap which end finally comes to the top, and I have stated 
my only reason above for writing you this. Shall do my best to handle 
the case as carefully and diplomatically as possible. 

I will be at Huron the latter part of this week to get the plats, etc., 
from Surveyor-General Morris. 

Sincerely, yours, M. D. McEniry. 














in a 


Sais 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1906, 
Mr. W. D. McEniry, 
Chief of Field Division, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Sir: Referring to Office letter of February 14, 1906, inclosing a list 
of all homestead entries made in Walworth County, S. Dak., since and 
including the year 1902, I am in receipt of your letter of February 19, 
1906, stating that you will at once proceed to make the investigation 
in that county directed by said letter. 

In connection therewith it appears that the following persons made 
homestead entries opposite their names, while at the same time perform- 


ing the occupations named, being inconsistent with compliance with the | 


law. It would be well to confer with the first three of the persons 


named and secure from them, if possible, sworn statements as to the 
actual facts in the case before proceeding further. 
made upon any of said applications, as may be possible, the same has 
not vet reached this office. 

Thomas H. ‘Thompson, clerk, Thompson's 
S. Dak.; homestead entry No. 12835, made November 11, 1903, for the 
south half of the northwest quarter, east half southwest quarter, sec- 
tion 54, township 1253 north, range 76 west. 

Harry C. Lampe, clerk, Robinson's shoe store, Huron, S. Dak. ; home- 
stead entry No. 12746, made August 7, 1903, for the northeast quarter 
of the northeast quarter section ‘ north half of the northwest quarter, 
northwest quarter of the northeast quarter section 54, township 122 
north, range 76 west. 

James R. Hinman, conductor, Northwestern Railroad, Huron, 8. Dak.: 
homestead entry No. 12833, made November 13, 1903, for the east half 
northeast quarter, north half of the southeast quarter, section 33, town- 
ship 122 north, range 77 west. 

Julian W. Blount, stenographer for Coe I. Crawford, Huron, S. Dak.: 
homestead entry No. 12836, made November 16, 1903, for the west balf 
of the northeast quarter, southeast quarter of the northeast quarter, 


clothing store, Wuron, 











Sn werence avtar e _ - thaaa artar auan@ oe ine oo | 
northwest quarter of the southeast quarter, section 33, township | he does not know whether it is in Crawford's pasture 


north, range 76 west. 


Very respectfully, W. A. RicwarpDs, Commissioner. 


Farco, N. Dak., March 16, 1906. 
Hon. COMMISSIONER GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: See your letter “P,’ G. F. P., 34928, of February 14, 1906, 
February 26, 1906, and that of the 9th instant, relative to entries 
made in Walworth County, S. Dak., during the past three years. In 
ae dated letter you ask for report of the progress of the investi- 
gation. 

I have the honor to advise that I arrived in Huron, 8S. Dak., on the 
night of February 24, and that during the next three days I put in 
most of the time looking up the persons who made homestead entries 
in Walworth County, giving at the time of their filing their residences 
as Huron, 8S. Dak. The investigation developed on the start two dif- 
ferent schemes to acquire color of title to publie lands in that county 
by fraudulent means. ; 

The first scheme that I chanced onto was by a firm in Mason City, 
Iowa, known is the Iowa Investment Company, of which W. W. Wil- 
liams, former train master on the C. and N. W. R. R., at Huron, 8. Dak., 
and one Robert Carr, of Mason City, lowa, seemed to be the moving 
spirits. 

The Iowa Investment Company, from the information I: have de 
rived, is a concern formed for the purpose of conducting a cattle and 
horse ranch. Several years ago they purchased a quantity of patented 
lands in townships 121 and 122, range 77. They then commenced 
selling stock in their corporation to purchase cattle and horses for the 
ranch. Owing to Mr. Williams’s acquaintance among employees of the 
Cc. and N. W. R. R. Company quite a lot of this stock was sold to con- 
ductors and engineers on that railroad at different points from Huron 
east, and a number of persons, it seems, of Mason City, lowa, have also 
purchased stock in the concern. 

Quite a number of the stockholders in this concern were induced by 
Williams and Carr to file on vacant lands in the vicinity of their ranch, 
among whom were James R. Hinman, Iuron, 8S. Dak., homestead entry 
12833; Martin L. Redmond, Brookings, 8S. Dak., homestead entry 12797: 
Eugene Bowen, Mason City, lowa, homestead entry 12701: Walter W. 
King, Hawarden, Iowa, homestead entry 12753; William Smith, West 
Chicago, IIL, homestead entry 12679. George R. Wilson, Wells, Mich.. 
homestead entry 12989; Deanis W. Vroom, Mason City, Iowa, homestead 
entry 12181, and quite a number of others. The homestead numbers 
given here all refer to Aberdeen series. I have talked with two of 
these entrymen and closely questioned them relative to the scheme and 
the persons who were associated with them. ‘Their stories were both 
as outlined above. 

From the list of entries you sent me and the reference in your letter 
to the Crawfords, of Huron, S. Dak., I thought perhaps some of 
these parties might have been interested with Mr. Crawford in lands 
in Walworth County, but they both denied it, claiming that their lands 
were some 5 or 6 miles west of the Crawford ranch. I have gone 
no further with this particular iuvestigation, as, to get at the bottom 
of the scheme, it would be necessary to go to Mason City, Iowa, where 
the headquarters of the Iowa Investment Company are located. 

While in Huron I found that Harry C. Lampe, homestead entry 
2746; Thomas H. Thompson, homestead entry 12835; Julian W. Blount, 
homestead entry 12876; Coe I. Crawford, homestead entry 12009, and 
Floyd D. Valentine, homestead entry 12745, Aberdeen series, whose 
homesteads are located in township 122, range 72, gave as their places 
of residence Huron, 8. Dak., when they filed. 

Inquiry at Huron developed that Coe I. Crawford is a ieading attor- 
ney at law in Beadle County, of which Huron is the county seat, and for 
a number of years, up to about three years ago was the general attorney 
for the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad Company in South Dakota. 
Two years ago he was a candidate for governor in his party, but was 
defeated for the nomination, and at the present time is one of the lead- 
ing candidates for the gubernatorial office in South Dakota. All my 
inquiries and all the information I secured while in Huron were to the 
effect that Mr. Crawford had maintained his residence in that city for 
the past ten years or more. 

Julian W. Blount, I learned, is a stenographer in Mr. Crawford's 
office, and has maintained his home at Huron continuously for several 
years past. Harry C. Lampe is a clerk in a shoe store at Huron, and 
Thomas H. Thompson is engaged with his father and his father’s brother 
in conducting a men’s clothing establishment in Huron, and has been 
in this line of business for over three years past. 


If proof has been | 


| check was made out by Mr. Crawford: that 


|; next day. 


I called on Mr. Thompson and took him down to my room in the 
hotel, where I talked with him relative to his homestead. Lle talked 
frankly on the subject: said he was in business at Huron at 1 1 
he filed on his homestead and was so 1 



















t at present; at s t! 
time he made the entry he did so at the ins ion of J I nt 
that his primary reason in filing was to make $100, . he said, 
Julian Biount told him Mr. Coe I. Crawford would pay him for t 
land when he made proof, togeth with : the expenses he had been 
to in going to the land and making s ? 

I inclose herewith, as, Exh ae i: in which he 
gives in detail the conversation he had ith B I 





’ t ’ t n ererence to 
taking this land; of his driving to the land prior to 1 filing upon 





it; that Mr. Coe Crawford's brother met them at J i with a rig at 
that time; that they went to the court-hou t Bangor, where the filing 
was made; that two months later he made anotix trip from Huron 
to the land and stayed overnight ; that Mr. Coe ¢ vford accom] ‘d him 
from Huron to the ranch on this trip and paid his expenses and rail 
road fare. That he made a third trip in the fall of 1904; that Mr. 


Crawford did not accompany him on this trip, but paid 
for same. 

Ile stated that there was a shack put up on the place 8 by 8 feet, 
6 feet high, for a homestead residence ; that this shack was all the im- 
provements he saw on the land, and he states that he does not know 
who built it. That after returning from ene of these trips, Julian 
Blount came to his house and gave him a cheek for $50; that this 


his exp 





about a year ago, together 
with Harry Lampe, he called at Mr. Crawford's office, when Mr. Craw- 
ford told him that they were not to prove up on the land, and that ! 
sheuld sign a relinquishment; that he remembers signing a paper at 
that time which he supposed was a relinquishment, and that after 
had done so Mr. Crawford paid him the 





he 
hi 
} 


balance of the money on the 

deal, viz, $50, in the form of a check, which was signed with the firm 
name of Crawford & Taylor. 

Hie states that he does not know much about the place: the land in 

question is about 2 miles from Crawford’s ranch house, and that 


or not; that his 





only idea in filing en the land was to make the $100. 

Harry (. Lampe clerks in a boot and shoe store two doors from 
Thompson's place of business. I invited him down to my room in the 
hotel also, and when there I told him who 1 was, and that I had com 
to see him about the homestead he had taken. He also talked frankly 
about the homestead and his reasons for filing on same Ilis story is 
practically a reiteration of that of Thomas Thompson Hie was one ot 
the first to file on the lands, and his entry went to record three months 
before Thompson filed. On the start off Lampe, who filed on August 7, 
1903, perjured himself in making the entry, as he was not of legal age 
until August 27, 1905. 

I inclose herewith, as Exhibit B, his sworn statement relative to 
the manner in which he teok the homestead and his reasons therefor. 
After first swearing him and then writing out his statement, I handed 
it over to Lampe to sign, but he refused point-blank to do so, although 





! 
I repeatedly urged him to put his signature to the paper that day and 
the day following. He told me a number of times that he had sworn to 
it and “that is enough;” and the last time I saw him he said. “I 
won't sign it, but you can depend on it that it is the truth, and if I am 
called on the witness stand my story will be the same as I 
it to you.” 

In this sworn statement Lampe says: 

“In July, 1905, Julian Blount came to me and asked me if I wanted 
to take a homestead near Crawford's ranch, in Walworth 
Blount said that if I would do so, Mr. Coe Crawford wi 
expenses of filing on the land and the expenses of the 


have given 


County. 
ild pay all the 
trips I woul 





have to make to it, and that when preof was made on same he would 
pay me $100 for a deed to the land. Blount told me he was going up. 
and that Thomas Thompson and Floyd Valentine were going. too. I 
agreed to the proposition, and early in August, 1903, ntine and my 
self started for the land. Mr. Coe I. Crawford accompanied us on this 


trip.” 

Further on he says: 

“The next spring—it may have been in June—I 
to the land, slept in the shanty that night and retu 
Valentine, Blount, and Thompson made the 
and Mr. Coe Crawford also accompanied us. The be 
in sleeping in our shanties on these trips were furnish: ] 
Mr. Coe Crawford also paid the traveling expenses on this tri 
land and return. 

‘Shortly after the second trip I called on Mr. Crawford 
office at Huron and asked him if he co let me have the money on 
that homestead. He said he could, : paid me $100 and the ex- 
penses of the two trips I had made. Ue said he wanted us to continue 
with our homesteads. 

On the last page of this statement Lampe says that he does not know 
whether there has been a proof made on this homestead or not: that 
he has not been out there since the summer of 1904: “TI got the $100 


that was promised me, and: I supposed that if Mr. Crawford wanted to 


finish the deal up he would come and see me about it. 





in his lay 









The last paragraph of this statement reads: 


The only reason I took this homestead was to make the $100 which 
Mr. Crawford paid me. I never had any intention of making my home 
on the land. 

I did not call on Julian Blount for the reason that I wished to have 
the investigation completed up to him before I asked him if he wished 
to make a statement. His connection with Mr. Crawford as stenog 
rapher would put that gentleman on his guard. if I talked to Blount 
before having secured ail the facts relative to this fraudulent schem 
and I thought best to let him go for the present. 

Harry Lampe told me that Floyd Valentine, who filed at the time he 
did, was employed in a baker shop at Huron in 1903; that he le 
Huron over a year ago, and the last he had heard from him was from 
Lead, S. Dak. I wrote the postmaster at Lead, asking if Valentine was 
there, but that official advises me that Valentine is not known 
and does not get maii at that office. 

The records of the land office at Aberdeen show that the « 
tiguous entries to the homesteads above mentioned, which were taken 
for the benefit of Crawford, were made by persons mainly who gave 
their residences as Bangor or Selby, S. Dak. I started for this county 
last Sunday night, expecting to make field investigation in these town- 
ships, 121 and 122, range 76, during this week. Last Monday it began 
to snow, and snow fell constantly all of Tuesday. There were from 
3 to 4 inches of snow at Aberdeen, and parties that I talked with at the 
hotel, who came in from Walworth County, said that there was 
3 inches more snow in that county than around Aberdeen. 


in towil 


on- 


or 
On Wedunes- 
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day the thermometer was 24 below zero and yesterday morning 10 
helow 

In view of the amount of snow that had fallen I deemed it impossible 
to make anything like a correct survey of the lands involved or of the 
fences around the Crawford ranch, for the reason that the corner stones 


would be covered up and it would be merely a waste of time trying to 
locate them in the snow The winter is so far advanced and the sun, | 
when if does come out, is so warm that I expect this snow will have 
melted by the first of the coming week, when I expect to go direct to 
Selby and finish up the investigation. 

1 concluded not to talk with any of the persons at Selby or Bangor 


out this matter or the Iowa Investment Company ranch until I was 
ready to go out and make the field investigation, as I did not care to 
let anyone in Walworth County Know of the case until that time. 

Wednesday | went to Redtield, S. Dak., the residence of Frank 38. 
Mott, homestead entry T3287, and Harry W. Brockman, homestead 
entry 15256, who filed last year. The lands that they filed on adjoin 
ome of these lands taken for the benetit of Crawford on the west, and 
1 thought perhaps they had made entries with the same intention. 1 
found both these men at Redfield’ and closely questioned them as to 
their reasons for making the entries. 

Mott is a veterinary surgeon and Brockman was formerly in the 
livery business there. Neither party is personally acquainted with 
Crawford nor have they any idea of where his ranch is. I talked to 
both of them separately, and both stated that while there was a fence 
around their lands they understood it belonged to a ranchman named 
Juckson, living in the township south of them, and that the two times 
they had been on the lands they filed on they had not heard anything 
of the Crawford ranch. ‘They stated they did not know Jackson, but 
that they had learned these lands were vacant from Brockman’s 





brother, who lives at Selby, S. Dak., and that they filed on the lands | 


solely for their own use and benefit. 

! will make an effort to find Floyd Valentine, and when IT have 
located him will try and get an affidavit relative to his entry. 

Referring to the Thompson affidavit and his statement that when 
Crawford paid him the last $50 he believed he signed a_relinquish- 
ment, | wish to state that I have examined the records of the land 
office at Aberdeen, and same’ docs not show any relinquishment having 
heen filed. The present status of the Thompson, Valentine, Lampe, 
Blount, and Coe I. Crawford entries is the same as when these parties 
first filed on the lands, 

From the above general statement of the case it will be readily seen 
that this is one of the regulation schemes to defraud the Government 
out of the tithe to its lands by perjury and subornation of perjury in 
making false homestead aflidavits, and is of like character with numer- 
ous cases of conspiracy to defraud the Government, perjury, and 





; Would pay me $100 for a deed to the land. 





$$ ae 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 26th day of February, 1906, 
in room 53 of Kent's Depot Hotel, Huron, 8S. Dak. 
M. D. McENtry, 
Special Agent General Lard Office. 


COUNTY OF BEADLE, Slate of South Dakota, ss: 


Hlenry C. Lampe, being first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and 
Says: 1am a citizen of Huron, 8S. Dak.: aged 23 years on August 27, 
1905; am a single man, and clerk in Robinson's shoe store at Huron. 

In July, 1905, Julian Blount came to me and asked me if I wanted 
to take a homestead near Crawford's ranch, in Walworth County; 
Blount said that if I would do it that Mr. Coe Crawford would pay all 
the expenses of filing on the land and the expenses of the trips I 
would have to make to it, and that when proof was made on same he 

) Blount told me that he was 
going up and that Thomas Thompson and Floyd Valentine were going, 
too. I agreed to the proposition, and early in August, 1903, Valentine 
and myself started for the land. Mr. Coe I. Crawford accompanied me 
in this trip. ' 

We went to Aberdeen, stayed overnight, and the next morning went 
out on the Milwaukee Railroad to Selby, 8S. Dak. From Selby we went 
out to the land, some 10 or 12 miles; Mr. Crawford went with us and 
showed us the land; he then returned to Bangor with Valentine and my 
self, where we made out our homestead papers in the court-house and 
filed on the land. I do not remember before whom we made the filings, 
but we swore to the homestead papers. After filing. Mr. Coe Crawford 
drove us to the railroad station at Selby; we came home to Huron and 
he returned to the ranch. 

The following winter—late in the fall, I think—I made another trip 
to the land. Valentine, Thompson, and Blount were in the party with 
Mr. Coe Crawford. Mr. Crawford told me on that trip that the im- 
provements were on the land and that he had them put on. ‘These 
improvements consisted of a shanty, about 6 feet high and about 7 by 
S feet in width and length. There were shanties on the other boys’ 
claims, about the same size, and each of us slept in our own shanties 
that night. We returned to Huron the next day. Mr. Crawford paid 


| all the expenses of lodging, meals, and railroad fare for this trip. 


The next spring—it may have been in June—I made another trip 


| to the land, slept in the shanty that night, and returned to Iluron the 


subornation of perjury that I have reported during the past year in | 


this district I expect to be able to make full and complete report on 
ihe entries included in the Crawford pasture and of any entries that 
were made by residents of Walworth County for the benefit of this 
Crawford ranch by April 1. After that I will take up the lowa Invest 
ment Company scheme and complete the investigation. This investiga 
jion has been necessarily delayed by the unusual snowstorm I referred 


to above iad it not been for this storm IT expected to conclude this 
report by March 24. : 
Very respectfully, M. D. McENtry, 


Chief of Field Division No. 10. 


County or Brave, State of South Dakota, ss: 


Thomas Hl. Thompson, being first duly sworn, on his oath deposes | 
Iam 28 years of age. having been born June 21, 1882: am 


and says 
clerking for my father, Thomas Thompson, in a men's clothing store in 
this city [Iluron]. 

In the fall of 1903 Julian Blount, who is a stenographer for Craw- 
ford & Taylor, Jawyers, in Huron, S. Dak., came to me and asked me 
if | did not wish to go with him and take up a claim. I asked him 

Where,” and he replied, * In Walwerth County.” He told me I could 
make $100 for my right and have all my expenses paid; that if 1 took 
the claim Mr. Coe LL. Crawford would pay the expenses and give me the 
$100 when | made proof. He said that Harry Lampe and Floyd Val- 
entine had taken a claim under the same conditions before. 

I told him I had not used my right and that I would go. We, Val- 
entine, Lampe, and Blount, started for the land some time in the early 
part of November, 1903. We went to Bangor, where Blount and 
myself filed on land. We drove out to Crawford's ranch before filing 
on the land and looked it over. Mr. Coe I. Crawford's brother met us 
at .tave. I think, and drove us out to the land. We then went to 
Bangor to the court-house and made the filing. I do not know before 
whom we filed nor do I remember the description of the land. I do not 
know who furnished the description of the land. Couple of months 
Inter we made another trip from Huron to the land and stayed over- 
night Valentine, Lampe, and Blount, and myself went on this second 
trip Mr. Coe I. Crawford accompanied us from Huron to the ranch 
and paid our expenses and railroad fare on this trip. 

The improvements on the land I filed on consisted of a shack 8 by 8 
feet, 6 feet high. I do not know who built the shack. 

The next trip I made was in the fall of 1904. The three young men 
named above went with me on this trip, or rather, the three young men 
went the day before I did. I was sick and did not leave until the day 
following, and when I got to Aberdeen, Julian Blount met me and said 
there was nothing to do and that I could go back home. I did not see 
Mr. Crawford on this trip. Mr. Crawford paid my expenses on this 
trip also 

Several months after I filed Julian Blount came to my house and gave 
me a check for $50. This check was made out by Mr. Crawford. 

About a year ago-—I can not recollect the day—-Harry Lampe came 
in the store and said: * Let us go up to Crawford's office and get the 
balance of our money.” | went with him, and, as I understood it, Mr. 
Crawford said we were not to prove up on the land, and that I should 
sign a relinquishment. I remember signing a paper at that time, or 
what I supposed was a relinquishment. Mr. Crawford was busy at the 
time and did not say much else about the land. He paid me the bal- 
ance of the money on the deal, $50, in the form of a check signed by 
the firm name of Crawford & Taylor. 

I have not been up to the land sinee, nor has Mr. Crawford talked 
to me about it since I received the money. The land I slept on and on 
which I tiled is about 2 miles from his ranch house. 1 do not know 
whether it is in his pasture or not. My only idea in filing on the land 
was to make $100. I had no intention of making my home on the land 
or of giving up the business I was engaged in in Huron. 

THos. H. THOMPSON, 








|range 78 west, and Harry L. 


next day. Valentine, Blount, and Thompson made the trip with me, 
and Mr. Coe Crawford also accompanied us. The bed clothing we 
used when sleeping in our shanties on these trips were furnished by 
the Crawford ranch. Mr. Coe Crawford also paid the traveling ex- 
penses of this trip to the land and return. 

Shortly after the second trip I called on Mr. Crawford in his law 
office in Hluren and asked him if he could let me have the money on 
that homestead. He said he could, and paid me $100 and the expenses 
of the two trips I had made. lle said he wanted us to continue with 
our homesteads. 

Late in the fall of 1904 I made another trip to Selby: Thompson 
and Blount were with me, and Mr. Crawford was with us and paid 
our expenses. Mr. Crawford went with us as far as Aberdeen, when 
he informed us he had forgotten some papers. We went as far as 
Selby, stayed overnight there. and as Mr. Crawford did not show up, 
we returned to Huron without seeing him again on that trip. 

The three trips enumerated herein are all I made to the land. The 
only papers I remember signing were the ones when I made the entry. 
I do not know whether there has been a proof made or not on my home 
stead, and I have not been out to it since the summer of 1904: I got 
the $100 that was promised me, and I supposed that if Mr. Coe Craw- 
ford wanted to finish the deal up he would come and see me about it. 

Last summer Julian Blount asked me where Floyd Valentine was, and 
I gave him his address in Lead, S. Dak. Julian Blount is the stenog- 
rapher for Crawford & Taylor, attorneys at law, ef which Mr. Coe Craw- 
ford is the senior member. 

The only reason I took this homestead was to make the $100 which 
Mr. Crawford paid me. I never had any intention of making my home 
on the land. 

(Norr.—Deponent refused to sign, although repeatedly urged: he 
stated: “ That's the truth; I swore to it, and that’s enough.) 

Sworn before me and transcribed by me this 26th day of February, 
1905, in room 53, Kent's Depot Hotel, Huron, S. Dak. 

‘ M. D. McEntny, 
Special Agent General Land Office. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 27, 1906. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Sir: Referring to Department letter of the 22d instant, inclosing 
copy of a letter of the 19th instant from the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office relative to an investigation of fraudulent entries and 
unlawful inclosures in Walworth County, S. Dak., and requesting. as 
recommended by the Commissioner, that a representative of your 
Department be detailed to assist the General Land Office in the prosecu 
tion of the case, I have the honor to transmit herewith the entry 
papers in six homestead entries in Aberdeen, S. Dak., land district 
and certain other papers, all as listed in a letter from the Commis- 
sioner under date of the 21st instant, two copies of which are herewith 
inclosed. 

Very respectfully, Tuos. RYAN, Acting Secretary. 
FarGo, N. Dak., March 31, 1906. 
IIon. COMMISSIONER GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: See your letter P 54928-9, G. PF. P., February 14 and 26, 
1906, in reference to proofs coming from Walworth County, S. Dak., 
which fail to show substantial compliance with law, in which you refer 
to the proofs made by C. Oliver Peterson on homestead entry 11420, 
made May 28, 1900, for the west half of the northeast quarter and 
north half of the northwest quarter, section 12, township 121 north, 
Zaton on homestead entry 13067, 
made September 6, 1904, for lots 1 and 2 and east half_of the north- 
west quarter, section 19, township 121 north, range 76 west, fifth 
principal meridian, as being of a stereotype character—shack 10 by 12 
feet. no absences, land fit for grazing only, no improvements, grazing 


| stock on this and adjoining lands, etc. 


You also refer to a large number of entries in Walworth County made 
by Coe I. Crawford and the sale of isolated tracts to him, and also to 
his having made homestead entry 12009 on July 1, 1901, for the west 
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half of the southeast quarter, the northeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter, and the scutheast quarter of the northeast quarter, section 54, 
township 122 north, range 76 west, fifth principal meridian. 

In your letter of the 26th you refer to the homes 
Thompson, Harry C. Lampe, James R. Hinman, and 
made in the same locality as Coe I. Crawford’s homestead entry re 
ferred to above, and suggest that it would be well to confer with ti 
frst three of the parties named and secure from them, if possibl 
sworn statements as to the actual facts in the case before proceeding 
further. 

I have the honor to report that before receiving your said letter of 
the 26th, I had gone to Huron, 8S. Dak., and called on Thomas I! 
Thompson and Harry C. Lampe and secured from them affidavits in 
reference to their homesteads. I inclose these aifidavits herewith 
marked *“ Exhibits A” and “ B,” respectively. ‘They show clearly that 
these two entries were made at the instigation and for the benefit of 
Mr. Coe I. Crawford and cover lands in the immediate vicinity of his 
own homestead filing. 

James R. Hinman’s H. FE. 12833 was made in the interests of the 
Iowa Investment Company and is in a large pasture maintained by this 
concern several miles west of the lands taken in the interests of Craw 
ford. The facts relative to the Hinman filing and many other entries 
in its vicinity made in the interest of the lowa Investment Company 
are yet to be developed and are referred to in a separate letter. There 
is no connection between this concern and Coe I. Crawford or tae 
Crawford Cattle Company organized by Mr. Crawford. Neither is thet 
any connection between the ©. Oliver Peterson or Harry L. Eaton en 
tries with the land-grabbing operations cof Coe I. Crawford 

My investigation developed ihe fact that in T. 122 N., R. 76 W., and 
extending down into sec. 1, T. 121 N., R. 76 W., there is an ineclosure 
of some 2.400 acres maintained by the Crawford Cattle Company, whose 
headquarters ranch is on deeded land, SE. half of the NE. quarter, NW. 
quarter of the NE. quarter, and the NE. quarter of the NW. quarter ot 
section 35. This inclosure is maintained by a two-wire fence and takes 
in the east half of section 33, all of section 34, the north half and 
southeast quarter of section 35, all of section 36, T. 122 N., R. 76 W., 
and part of section 1 in the township below. 

Within this inclosure are the following homestead entries: 

H. EF. 12836. Julian W. Blount; W. half of the NE. quarter, SE. 
quarter of the NE. quarter, and NE. quarter of the SE. quarter, section 
$3. 

H. E. 12745, Floyd D. Valeatine ; SW. quarter of SE. quarter, section 
34: 8S. half of SE. quarter and NE. quarter of SE. quarter, section 35. 

H. BE. 13746. Harry C. Lampe: NE. quarter of NE. quarter, section 
33: N. half of NW. quarter and NW. quarter of NE. quarter, section 54, 

H. E. 12009, Coe I. Crawford: W. half of SE. quarter, NE. quarter 
of SE. quarter, and SE. quarter of NE. quarter, section 54. 

Hi. E. 12835, Thomas H. Thompson; 8. half of NW. quarter and EF. 
half of SW. quarter, section 54. 

Allin T. 122 N., R. 76 W., and amounting to 800 acres. 

Contiguous to some of these filings are three forties of vacant land in 
section 34, viz, northeast quarter of northeast quarter, southwest quar 
ter of northeast quarter, northwest quarter of southwest quarter, sec- 
tion 34—120 acres. In sections 35 and 36 there are 960 acres of State 
land, which has been leased from the State of South Dakota. In sec- 
tion 1, township 121 north, range 76 west, the land covered by this 
fence is all deeced land. 

Referring to the Thompson entry and his affidavit, Exhibit A, and 
the Lampe entry (see his sworn statement, Exhibit B), the facts 
developed show that in 1903 Julian Blount, a stenographer in the office 
of Crawford & Taylor, lawyers, at Huron, S. Dak., spoke to these young 
men about taking homesteads in Walworth County, stating to them 
that Mr. Crawford would pay all their expenses en the various trips 
to the land and that when proof was made he would pay them $100 for 
deed to the lands. Blount himself made an entry that year with these 
young men, and another young fellow, named Floyd D. Valentine, was 
also induced to make an entry in the same locality and, presumably, 
under the same terms. 

As shown by these affidavits, Thompson and Lampe, who were clerks 
in stores at Huron, agreed to the terms and made several trips to the 
lands; that on these trips they were accompanied by Mr. Coe I. Craw 
ford, who paid their expenses, and it is further shown that in 1904 Mr. 
Crawford paid them the $100 that his stenographer promised them when 
they were induced to make the entries. 

No attempt has been made to offer proof on these lands, and it 
seems that for some reason Mr. Coe I. Crawford dropped the matter, 
so far as having the boys continue to make trips to the lands is con 
cerned. 
the summer of 1904. As Lampe aptly remarks in his statement, “I 
got the $100 premised me, and I suppose if Mr. Crawford wanted to 
finish the deal up he would come and see me about it.” 

They both state in these affidavits that the only reason they took 
these homesteads was to make the $100, and that they never had any 
intention of making their homes on the land.: It is also shown in their 
affidavits that what improvements were placed on the lands, in the 
way of homestead shanties, were put up by Mr. Crawford. Lampe 
states on page 2 of his affidavit that Mr. Crawford told him on the see- 
ond trip he made to the land the improvements were on the land, and 
that he (Crawford) had put them on. 

Floyd Valentine, who accompanied Thompson, Lampe, and Blount and 
filed within this pasture in 1903, was working in a restaurant at Huron 
at that time. Some time in the early part of 1904 he left town, and my 
first information was to the effect that he was at Lead, S. Dak. I 
made diligent inquiry in that city by mail, but was unable to find him, 
and for several weeks hunted for him in the towns and villages in the 
Black Hills district without success. 

On my return from an examination of the lands in the Crawford pas- 
ture this week, I stopped at Huron, S. Dak., and made inquiry again at 
the post-office for him, and was informed a letter had just been re- 
ceived from him by a party in Huron postmarked Alliance, Nebr. I 
learned from the party who got the letter that Valentine was then em- 
ployed as a brakeman on the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, 
with headquarters at Alliance, and on my return to Fargo Wednesday I 
wrote Special Agents Defrees and Scott at Alliance, Nebr., to question 
him closely relative to the inducements offered him to file on this land, 
quoting in my letter the information derived from Thompson and 
Lampe. ‘Time has been too short to hear from these special agents, 
but as soon as I have their reply I will make supplemental report on the 
Valentine entry. : 

Owing to Blount’s connection with Mr. Crawford, I did not inter- 
view him relative to his filing. Theré can be no question, in the light 
of Thompson's and Lampe’s affidavits, that Blount’s filing was made in 
the interests of Mr. Coe I. Crawford and at his instigation. 



























| eral cases that are now in court at Sioux Falls. 


$ |} and the converting them into a pasture to which |} 
At any rate, none of them has made trips to the lands since 















































I inclose herewith, as Exhibit C, a ph raph of H e./ 3 
homestead shack Ex! 1) t of the s t 
outside the fence on the south line aouthenst 
west quarter of section $4 as Ex t { ud d 
hack on the Floyd D>. Valentine ‘ es { 

These pictures [I took myself . ii ga i $ 
no sien of a building « nv description on ft} ‘ \ 1 s 
dilapidated shacks are the only ) ents « el s 
The land in sections 35 i, 1 oo s 1 ws on 
the north side of Swan Lake ¢ 

Orin S. Crawford, they of Coe TL. ¢ ord, res : + fam 
ily at present on the deeded land in s i » and 
Ile has been the actual resident mar \ . re nt 
time is taking care of some 200 head of ca 

Besides this ranch and inclosure of w I I is 
Exhibit G, the Crawford Cattle Company \ Yr. 322 
N.. B. 76 W., and Ts. 121 and 122 N., R. 75 VW ae State 
land. The greater part of this land 1 ‘I 171 { R. 7H 
is contiguous to the homestead try of Orin S. ¢ ii. 1 
11265, made March 17, 1800, f t! kK of % s\\ ( R, 
meee t. 75, and lot nd SI } NW. 3 ha eal R. 4 

for pasturage and |! purposes also M 
to the effect that Orin S. Craw d ve $ 
tu the summer, and t = $y ent 
there when he iwety on ' t 1 “ ’ 
during my trip to Walworth ¢ ‘ . 
und concluded not to make frauduk ‘ \ { \ i 
after further st ition 
: It has be th ractice of Orin S. ¢ ford to 1 i tle 4 
land during the spring and summe mon ‘ vil in 
the country south of hin nd rt ] t fou vi he h 
been herding frem 400 te TOO head ef ecatth r these farmers, at $1 
per head for steers and $1.50 per head { 

The first day I was Walworth County 1 1 it inization 
of the Crawford Cattle Company, and wit > 1 of st > 
for South Dakota for information relative to the ! ) ion So 
far this information has not been received, and as soon as sume does 
come I will forward you this infor: 

I learned while in Walworth County that beside t ‘ I. Craw 
ford and Orin S. Crawford mentions re the W wo othe 
brothers in the organization No i t t county s ed to have 
any further information regarding ‘ On S \ M 1 2h. 3 
called at the ranch house ef Orin S. Crawford to talk w ] ve 
to this concern, but did not find him at home, and \ Is « ld 
not give me any information about same 

On the nerth and part of the south side of this pasture chere are 
a number of homesteaders living, who are engaged in a small wav in 
cattle raising and farming. My invest ion howed early that 
there is no business relationship between ¢ ind the Craw 
fords. In fact, quite a number of them have had trouble with Orin 8, 
Crawford over fences, ete., and over the fact that the Crawfords have 
leased so much land in the neighborhood 

Southwest of the Crawford pasture, and contiguous to seetion 34 
and that part of 833 wilt 1 the Crawford pasture, is a large inclosure 
maintained by Jackson, Ridgway & Co In this pasture there are pos 
sibly ferty homestead entries on 1 ‘ 


le iy observation in driving through 











it was that they are all taken in the interests of this coneern. the 
Jackson & Ridgway Company (in the west rt ¢ ection 33 the 
Thomas pasture adjoins the Crawford fence, I am satisfied that 
there is no business connection Let en either of these concerns and 
the Crawford Cattle Company Th erations of the Jackson-Ridgway 
Company will be made the subject of other ort 

So far as the business of the ¢ ord 1 is coneerned, it has 
been handled largely by Orin S. Crawford. The leasing of State lands 
has heea done by both Orin S. and his brother, Coe I. Crawford, and 
this investigation shows the procuring of these Huron people to file 
their homestead entries was the work of Coe 1. Crawford alone 

The procurement of these parties to make these homestead entries 
under contract to sell same to him, by Coe I. Crawford, after proof 
was made was illegal and contrary to law and from its inception and 
places this well-known lawyer of Huron in the position of suborning 


the young men to commit perjury. The case 
to the Stearns and Horsenell cases 
perjury 


is in many respects similar 
conspiracy and subornation et 
which were tried in St. Paul last winter, and also to the sev 
‘he motive back of 
s from the public domain 
lis company would 
have undisputed possession—is plain The fraud was willful from the 
fact that Mr. Crawford is considered one of the leading lawyers of 
South Dakota, and must have known the illegality of his operations 
In view of the facts set out above, I respectfully recommend that 
this report be laid before the Department of Justice for the proseeu 
tion of Coe I. Crawford for subornation of perjury in the making of 
the homestead affidavits of Harry Lampe, Thomas Thompson, Floyd D 
Valcatine, and possibly Julian W. Blount; also for conspiracy with 
Ju’. W. Blount, in securing Lampe, Thompson, and Valentine 
these ntries. 
Very respectfully, M. D. McExn 
Chief of Field Division. 


the filing the segregation of these S00 acre 





to make 


DEPARTMENT Of THE INTERIOR. 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 19 
Hon. D. D. CALDWELL, 


Departmeut of Justice. 
Str: In conformity with your request this forenoon I have th 





honer 
to submit the following statement relative to the Coe I. Crawford case 
in Walworth County, S. Dak., supplemental to my letter of February 
19, 1906, addressed to Mr. Pollock, chief of my division, now in th: es 


in this case in your hands. 
Since the letter to Mr. Pollock referred to above, I have made a ears 
ful investigation of the Crawford land frauds, and on March 29 and 


eo a] 
submitted to the honorable Commissioner of the General Land Office five 
fraudvient entry reports covering the filings made by and in the inter 
est of Coe I. Crawford, of Huron, S. Dak. Under date of Mareh 51 I 
submitted a general report covering these cases, in which the 
mendation was made that proceedings be instituted at ones 





said Crawford on the charge of subornation of perjury and conspiracy 
to defraud the Government. The reason immediate action is requested 
is owing to the fact that these entries were made in the summer and 


‘fall of 1903, and any action relating to the punishment of Crawford 
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for saine should be commenced in the near future or same will be barred 
by the statute of limitation. 

\ well known, Mr. Crawford is one of the political leaders in his 
State, and at present is conductimg a campaign for the gubernatorial 
nomination in the Republican convention, which is held this summer. 
Closely associated with him in this campaign, in fact, one of his man- 
agers, Mr. James 1) Elliott, the United States attorney for Seuth 
Dakota. Without in any way wishing to reflect on the integrity or 
honor of Mr. Elliott as a man or an officer, it is obvious that any 
aelion brought by the Government against Crawford should be done 
Without the assistance of Mr. Elliott. 

lam firmly of the opinion that Mr. Elliott is unalterably committed 
to the cause of Crawford, and with this case against the latter coming 


up f fully believe that the Government could not expect any results with 


Mr. Eliott im charge of the case 

There are also some fifteen or twenty more land cases now on the 
United States attorney's docket in that State for presentment to the 
rand jury and for trial, a number of them being of much importance, 


the prosecution of which, taken in connection with the Crawford case, 
would embarrass Mr. Elliott 
Very respectfully, M.D. Mckniry, 
Chief of Field Division, General Land Office. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C. April 17, 1906. 
The CoMMISSTONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

Sin: See amy report of March 31, in reference to the land operations 
of Coe lL. Crawford, in’ Walworth County, S. Dak., made in response 
to vour letter “TP of f 

Supplemental to that report, I have the honor to inclose herewith 
letter under date of Mareh 31, from KE. A. Vlatts, assistant secretary 
of state of South Dakota, in which is given a summary of the articles 


of incorporation of the Crawford Cattle Company, organized by Coe 1. 
Crawford, 
states that the incorporation was for the purpose of buying, improving, 
selling, and leasing lands, aside from the cattle business. The two 
Crawfords mentioned incorporators with Coe I. Crawford are his 
brothers 

Vers 


as 


M. DD. McEntry, 
Chief of Field Division. 


respectfully, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
UNirep STATES ATTORNEY'S OFFICE, 
DistRICT oF SourTHn DAKOTA, 
Niouw Falls, S. Dak., April 1%, 1906. 
COMMISSIONER GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C. 


IIon 


Sir: See my report of March 31, 1906, on the fraudulent land scheme 
of Coo T. Crawford et al., made in response to your letter of instrue- 
tions “PP 34928, GEP., of February 14, 1906, 

I have the honor to advise that the case of United States r. Coe 


y. Crawford, for subornation of perjury, and against said Crawford and 


1 W. Blount, for conspiracy to suborn and conspiracy to defraud in 
connection with the Harry Lampe, Thomas ‘Thompson, and Floyd 
Valentine homestead entries in Walworth County, S. Dak... was pre- 


sented to the grand jury on Monday afternoon, April 16, 1906, by Mr. 
Porter, United States attorney. 
Thompson, Lampe, and Valentine, mentioned above, John 


register of the United States land office at Aberdeen, and E. G. 


Vetter, 
Powell, 


clerk of courts of Walworth County, S. Dak., and myself were pres- 
ent as witnesses before the jury. At noon on Monday the grand jury 
voted to return no bill. LT have been informed that the jury stood 
twelve to eight against returning a bill. 


In view of the evidence submitted, the result was astounding, and was 
based in no way or manner on the testimony submitted. Mr. Porter 
informed me last evening that the evidence in this case was perfect: 
that the parties whom Crawford had suborned, Lampe, Thompson, and 
Valentine, were excellent witnesses for the Government, and that the 
only reason he could imagine why an indictment was not returned was 
that politics was brought into the case in their deliberations. 

Coe Ll Crawford was in Sioux Falls Friday night, a short time after 
two of the witnesses, Lampe and Thompson, arrived, and sought to in- 
fluence the testimony they were to give before the grand jury by stating 
to them his side of the case. He had these witnesses in his room at 
midnight Friday night for over an hour. I saw them immediately after 
they left Crawford's room, and they told me of the conversation Craw- 
ford had with them. They said they had told him that they were going 
io tell the whole truth, as they understood it, about his hiring them for 
S100 to make these entries, and that the statements he had just then 
made to them were not in accordance with their understanding of the 
matters when they made the entries, 

Vriday evening Crawford was talking to several of the grand jurors 
in the lobby of the hotel, and also spoke to a number of other persons 
in the lobby of the hotel about the case against him. These parties 
came to me asking what | knew of the case, and stating that Crawford 
was talking: to everyone that would listen to him about the matter 
Of course 1 refused to discuss the matter in any way with any one of 
them. 


On Saturday noon Mr. Crawford introduced himself to me, saying 
that he understood the Department had a case against him, and that 


he wished to state that the four young men of Iluron, S. Dak., Lampe, 
Thempson, Blount, and Valentine, were entirely innocent of any wrong- 
doing, and that he had not knowingly done any wrongful acts himself 
in connection with making these entries; that he was interested with 
his brothers in a cattle company in Walworth County, and that at the 
time the Lampe, ‘Thompson, Blount, and Valentine entries were made 
a lot of Russian immigrants were looking for lands in that locality, and 
in order to keep this class of people at a distance from their property 
he had suggested to some friends in Huron the advisability of filing on 
these lands. 

Some time after these filings:were made there had been some ‘talk, 
he said, of these men making final proofs, but that after he saw the final 
homestead proof papers he had advised against it, as he had observed that 
the proof papers required continuous residence on the land. He also stated 


voluntarily that he had taken relinquishments of their entries some 
cighteen months ago, and that he still had them in his law office at 


Huron Ile offered no excuse for keeping these relingquishments, and 
J did not ask him anything further about it. As stated before, Mr. 
Crawford approached me, introduced himself, and immediately began to 
talk about these matters in the lobby of the hotel, During the entire 
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conversation I did not ask him a question relative to the case, and I 
excused myself and got away from him as sven as I decently coud. 
To my mind he convicted himself in the short exjhanatton he tried to 
make to me of these things. 


The case was presented to the grand jury at the earliest possible 
moment after the arrival of Mr. Lewis, the special attorney from 
Washington, with the original papers pertaining to same. Everyone 


connected with the prosecution at this end believes the evidence is suf- 
ficient in every particular to have secured an indictment, and the only 
reason | can give for this miscarriage of justice was that Crawford or 
some of his friends got in their work with the grand jury on Friday 
nigitt or some time before the jury convened on Monday. Last evening 
and this forenoon three of the grand jurors have said to me that the 
evidence in this case was as complete as in any case before them at this 
term, and that as soon as the case had been submitted to them a 
couple of the jurors began talking politics and said that this case was 
# political scheme, 

This case in many respects similar to other fraudulent land 
schemes on which indictments and convictions had been secured, and I 
do not believe that because of this man’s political or social standing 
and influence the case should be allowed to drop. There is likely to 


is 


be a grand jury called for the Deadwood (S. Dak.) term of court on 
May 15, 1906, and I respectfully suggest that the Department of Jus- 


tice be called on to present the case to the 
court. 


gv 


and jury at that term of 


M. D. McEnrry, 
Chief of Field Division. 


Very respectfully, 


ao FanrGco, N. 
Phe COMMISSIONER, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sin: See your letter “P' S4928 GEP., of February 14 

Walworth County land frauds and the connection of Coe I. 


DAK., May 21, 1906. 


in re the 
Crawford, 


of Huron, S. Dak., with same; also my report on this fraudulent land 
| scheme, dated March 31, 1906, and my letter of April 17, 1906, from 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., advising the presentment of this case to the 


You will note this letter from the secretary of state's office | 


United States grand jury at the April term of court in that city and 
the failure of the jury to indict Crawford and Julian Blount for con- 
spiracy to defraud, or indict the former for subornation of perjury. 

I have the honor to report that a grand jury was summoned for the 
Deadwood, S. Dak., term of the United States district court to convene 
May 15, primarily for the resubmission of this case. ‘To keep the jury 
as free as possible from outside influences, an order was issued by the 
court directing that the names of the jurors summoned be kept secret 
and not published in the newspapers as heretofore and to allow no one 
aside from the court officers to see the list of jurors until they had as- 
sembled at Deadwood. c 

When the grand jurors met at Deadwood in the afternoon of May 15, 
and before being sworn in as grand jurors, they were placed under oath 
by the court and searchingly examined by United States Attorney Por- 
ter for cause, During this examination each juror was advised of the 
Crawford case and was asked that, if sworn as a grand juror, if he 
would consider the case without bias, and if the evidence stibmitted bv 
the Government warranted an indictment, if he would vote for same. 
Every man of them swore affirmatively that he would. 

In addition to this the charge of Judge Carland to them as a grand 

jury ‘was a specially strong one, and the court dwelt particularly on 
the fact that a man’s social or political standing should not be allowed 
to influence their judgment or their duty when the evidence showed a 
crime had been committed. 
- The case against Crawford and Blount was the first one presented 
on Wednesday. and our evidence went in in perfect shape. The tes- 
timony of the three entrymen suborned, Lampe, Thompson, and Valen- 
tine, was direct and to the point and was in reality much stronger than 
outlined in my report of March 31. 

From the start, however, several of the jury commenced asking irrele- 
vant questions, and within a few minutes after the evidence was sub- 
mitted a “no bill’ was voted, twelve to seven. 

There is no question as to the quantity or quality of the evidence in 
this case, and the result to all who were present at Deadwood is sim- 
ply indicative of the political sympathies of the jury. 

The principal witnesses for the Government, Lampe, Thompson, and 
Valentine, are exceptionally bright, young men and live and have been 
raised in the same town that has been the home of Coe I. Crawford. 
They have known him practically all their lives and held him in high 
esteem until this investigation brought home to them the depth of 
iniquity his selfishness and greed have led them into. Since the start of 
this investigation these witnesses have acted honestly and fearlessly 
and when summoned as witnesses testified frankly to the part they 
played in the scheme. 

it is simply another case of men in high places escaping punishment 
for their misdeeds by reason of their position and influence. It seems 
like folly to recommend further effort in prosecuting this case, and it is 
questionable whether the result would be any different from this one. 

The statute of limitations will soon run on two of the entries in- 
volved—Lampe's and Valentine’s—and the only term of court before 
then is the summer term at Pierre, which is usually held in June. 

While in Deadwood I learned that the conveniences for holding court 
at that place are limited and unless the Government had some specially 
important work for that term of court the term would be adjourned 
and no grand or petit jury summoned for same. 

If the Department desires this case to be presented to another grand 
jury, ' respectfully suggest that the matter be laid before the honor- 
able ..itorney-General at once, so that he could request the court to 
eall a grand jury by June 1. 

sefore leaving Deadwood last Thursday evening I requested Mr. Vor- 

ter, the United States attorney, to forward the papers in this case. all 

of which are now in his hands, to the Department as soon as possible, 

so that if any further action in the matter was desired you would have 
the record before you. 
Very respectfully, M. D. McEnrry., : 

Chief Field Division. 


Under date of June 5, 1906, the Secretary of the Interior received a 
final report from the Attorney-General, in which he said: 

“Referring to the matter of Coe I. Crawford, Julian W. Blount, and 
others (your files L. and R. R. Div., 1150, 1906), in which at the in- 
stance of your Department criminal proceedings were instituted against 
the said parties for alleged fraud in connection with certain homestead 
entries of public lands in Walworth County, S. Dak., I have the honor 
formally to report that on the presentation of the Government's evi- 
dence to the grand jury at Sioux Falls in April last that body declined 




















to indict. After conference with representatives of your Department 
it was decided to again present these cases to a grand jury. and this 
was accordingly done at the recent term at Deadwood, S. Dak The 
result again was a failure to indict, the grand jury, it is understood, 
standing twelve to seven against indictment. 

“ These cases appeared to present flagrant violations of the publ 
land laws, and the failure of the Government to secure indictments can 
only be explained by the unusual political situation in South Dakota 
and the strong partisan feeling resulting therefrom All of the cases, 
with two exceptions, will. Rave been barred by the statute of limitations 
by the Ist of the coming month. One of the remaining two will 
barred in August and the other in November of the present year In 
view. however, of the Government's double failure to indict, notwith 
standing the strong showing made and the probability of failure in an 
attempt to conyict even should an indictment be secured, this Depart 
ment is of the opinion that the Government's interests wiil be best 
served by pursuing the matter no further. I return the papers in the 
said cases herewith.” 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


-—- r — > — 
HON. STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN. 
OF FLORIDA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 5, 1907. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 24991) making 
appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes 

Mr. SPARKMAN said: 

Mr. CHamRMAN: In so far as the final yote on this bill is con- 
cerned, there is no necessity for me to say aught in its behalf, for 
its provisions speak more forcibly in favor of its passage than I 
could possibly hope to do. Vesides, afier the thorough and 
masterly discussion of its leading features by the chairman 
of the committee and those who have followed him along the 
same line, any effort on my part to throw further light upon 
the subject would be vain and futile. But being a member of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and supposedly possess- 
ing some knowledge of the conditions under which this bill was 
framed, it will perhaps not be amiss for me to discuss briefly, as 
I shall, some of the leading features of the measure. 

One of these which should appeal to the membership of this 
Iiouse, as it wiil to the people throughout the country, is the 
generous provision made for our harbors and internal water 
ways. The bill carries a larger amount than any of its prede- 
cessors. In fact, in cash and authorizations it is about one-fifth 
as much as all the river and harbor bills passed by Congress 
since the beginning of the Government down to and ineluding 
that of 1905; and yet sentiment not only approves its size, but 
commercial and traffic conditions throughout the country de- 
mand this generosity toward our rivers and harbors. 

There has been, Mr. Chairman, an awakening within the past 
two or three years along this line. I do not mean to say that 
there has been any new sentiment created, for there has not: 
it has ozly become more pronounced. During the twelve years 
of my services here there have been no more popular measures 
brought into this body than the river and harbor bills which we 
have passed every two or three years. If criticism has been 
heard it has been here on this floor and not elsewhere, and when 
here it has been in tones so soft and low as to be scarcely 
audible. 

The country at large has always approved these measures not 
because the people saw in them the proverbial “ pork barrel,” 
nor yet because they desired to spend money in any given local- 
ity simply for the sake of spending it, but because their keen 
business sense taught them that the improvements contem- 
plated would when made enable the people to market more 
easily and with greater profit the products of forest and stream, 
of farm and garden, of factory and mine, and everything that 
American industry and skill may produce. 

The present condition of the public mind, justifying and de- 
manding more liberal treatment of our harbors and waterways, 
is only this same sentiment developed and intensified by the 
campaign of education conducted to that end for the past two 
or three years by the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
reenforced by the ever-increasing need for water transportation 
now apparent on every hand. 

In the earlier days of the Republie the reliance of the people 
for inland transportation was mainly upon the natural water- 
ways of the country, supplemented by canals here and there. 
But after a while came the railroad, and for half a century 
these have been the chief dependence for local and interstate 
traflic. During these years the railroad has been developed to 
its utmost limit, until to-day there are more than 300,000 miles 
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of track of all classes on which run more than 48,000 locom 
tives and upward of 1LS00.000 cars. To be more accurate, the 
aggregate length of railway mileage. including tracks ot 
kinds, was on the Seth of June, 105, B0G.700.74 les, wh 
the total number of locomotives was 48.957, and of cars of 
classes 1.842.871, requiring 1.382.196 men to erate them. With 
this equipment there were carried over this trackage during 
the same period 23,414,085 passengers if i ¢ to 
1427, 701,905 tons, 

And yet with this great trackag \ loing the 
enormous tratflie just indicated, the 1 roads bh t t | 
for the past two years to meet the heavy ce nes 1 tl 
and why? Not because of any dereliction of duty townrd the 
public, for they have no doubt made every reasonable effort to 
measure up to the demands upon them, but because the bus 
of the country, growing beyond all expectation, las, in spite 
the railroads, increased more rapidly than transportation ti 
ties, and the result has been congested freight conditions eas 
west, north. and south, with corresponding loss and injury to 
all—-producers, consumers, and carriers alike 

This condition. as well as its cause, was very clearly set forth 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in S annual report 


submitted in December last. I read from page 16 of this report 








Phe extraordinary pre y which evervwhere bound vit t 
high prices obtainable f elas mt i I so stim 
lated production as to yi vol of transport mn it WV 
far exceeds in the aggrega e@ < rving eny vy < dis In 
a word, the development of private industry has een on ' 
more rapid than the increase of railway equipment I condition 
now existing in the Northwest, where large quan eS « rain t 
quire immediate shipment, and in the Southwest nd trans-M 
region, where thousands and tens of thousands of live anima are 
denied movement to the consuming markets, may justly e regarded 
as alarming, while throughout the Middle West and Atlantic ‘ 
board the shortage of cars for manufactured articles and miscellane . 
merchandise has become a matter of serious concern In some case 
it is simply a lack of cars, in others insufficient tracks and mot 
power, in still others wholly inadequate freight vards and terminal 
facilities 

This is not only the opinion of the Commission, but it is 
also that of well-informed railroad men as well. President 
Elliott, for instance, of the Northern Pacitie. testified a few 
weeks ago before the same Commission in the matter of “car 
shortage and other insuflicient transportation facilities ” that 


in attempting to handle the freight offered, they (the rail 
roads) were trying to force a S-ineh stream through a Linch 
nozzle; the railroads have more business,” 
ean handle.’ 

President Hill, of the Great Northern, characterized the task 
as an effort “to bore a 11-inch hole with a half-inch auger.” and 
preceeding along the same line, he said: 


said he, “ than they 











The Government of this country and s growth and its business 
against a stone wall so high that it can not se the top of it No man 
can see the top of it to-day Il have looked ve where, turned evei 
where, to see what can be done I> iz the t fro ISOS to 1005 
the business of the country the tons moved 11 ! eased 110 pe 
cent, and the facilities—the increase of fa es for doing th isine 
and handling the miles—increased 20 per cent in ten years 
cent | annum. But of that 20 per cent three-t t of it w 

lileage that was built in sections of the wintry that added to th 
gestion of the old 

Now. I think, and I have discussed thi juestion Ww 11 
the most intelligent railroad mer that I know I have asl 
much edditional mileage should be built to olutely relieve the 
ti fro the situation and difficulty it is labo under, the ‘ 

> delay of freight There has always t I dela n in 
ul ‘asonable de They put the wecessary mM ( vm } i 
as 50 per cent Well, that is ont of tl ! Bit men who 1 
taken up the question ind thou 1h ane al , 
will say anywhere from 25 to ¢ Now, 25 { 
mileage, would be 55,0000 miles t t ‘ i 
it would tal 11,000 miles a year But yo ! add 
third of the mileage for terminal and | : t \dd , pe 
to 55.000 and it makes 7T3.000 mi Now Tbe) dd | 
would not be any more than is actually pn sary, I 
tributed it over five years, and in five ye . if we to aD 
all and if we don't stand still, the allowat t 
I do not think the new mil ‘ d | 
facilities couid be produ ed S7 io it 
which would amount to S85 yf S1 ) 
O00 000, 

Now, that is what is ne ssary to move thi tuff. to 1 . 
ness of this country, and it is not anv mor t ! n 
20 per cent or 40 per cent of the cost of the civil 1 and 
money t in the United States can raise I vial 
up against. and foresight do not look fe 1 far enough , t 
glance of it We are up against it un i ed 

Thus it will be seen that while the conditions ar weed 
alarming neither the wise among the railroad men nor the I 
terstate Commerce Commission, whose duty it 1 o study all 
such matters, can see any light ahead. It plain that if con 


ditions remain prosperous the products of the country can not 
be distributed by the railroad lines alone. Ilence we must looks 
to other facilities than our railroads if we are to keep pace with 
the growing demands of commerce must 
look to the waterways of the country. Wherever, for instance 
there is a harbor reached by rail it should be improved until the 


In other words, we 
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comme rs 


ulate 


inl interests there are fully met. This will not only reg- 
freight charges in a measure, but will insure a more rapid 


transit of freight, both incoming and outgoing, while the im- 
provement of our rivers, whether large or small, will act as 
feeders for the railroads and at the same time and as occasion 
may require furnish facilities. for independent transportation. 
In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I would like to correct an 
erroneous impression which seems to prevail in the minds of 
some of the critics of this and other river and harbor bills. 
Phey are accustomed to designate streams wholly within a 
State as “local streams, not worthy of improvement by the 
National Government,’ asserting that such improvement is 
unconstitutional and intimating that if appropriations are 
made for them it is either as an act of grace or more likely 


for the purpose of obtaining support here for other and what 
they are pleased to call in contradistinction “ national streams.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, no traffic-bearing stream can be local in 
a commercial sense, unless—which is rarely the case—it should 
be one that supplies alone a narrowly circumscribed community. 
But there are none such bere. I have some familiarity with 
every item carried in this bill, and there is no stream provided 
for but what, in my opinion, is national in its character. 


A stream may be wholly within a county or even a single 
township, yet may bear a commerce on its waters which, car- 
ried across State lines, is distributed by rail and water to all 
parts of the country. Such a stream is as much an interstate 
treim in a commercial sense as if it passed through a dozen 
States of the Union. There are several of these in my own 
State. One is the Manatee, wholly within the county of that 
name, the navigable portion of which is not more than 17 miles 
in length, and yet the products of the country adjacent to its 
hanks—vegetables, oranges, and other tropical and semitropical 
fruits—are carried down the stream, and are shipped thence by 


rail and by water to every part of the country east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Clie same is true of the Hillsborough, on either side of which | 





the thriving city of Tampa, with its 40,000 or 45,000 inhab- 
itants, is situated. The portion of the river mostly used for the 
purpose of navigation is but little more than 2,600 feet in 
length, and yet nearly a half million tons of commerce, worth 


upward of $15,000,000, were carried over its wharves last year 


and shipped by rail and water to every part of this coun- 
iry, 2 portion going even to foreign lands. Certainly no one 
would be justified in calling this a local stream. The same 


can he said not only ef other similar streams in the State of 
Klorida, but of those in other States provided for in this bill 
which do not cross State boundaries, but are referred to by 
some as “local streams.” 

‘Time was, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, when such a designation 
may have been proper. Before the advent of the railroad, 
touching these streams and carrying their commerce into all 
parts of the country, some of them may have been local in the 
sense now attributed to them. But interstate commerce knows 


no State lines, and the interstate railroad tapping these streams | 


and continuing by rail the transportation of freight started-on 
their waters into other States and Territories makes of them 
national highways as completely as if they traversed the con- 
tinent connected the waters of the Lakes with those of the 
Guif. 

The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ketrrer], as I 
understood him, thought it wholly without the power of Con- 
or to make appropriation for these rivers, his opinion being 


or 


ress 


that the Constitution prohibits such, but at the same time was | 


decidedly 
MONEY 


of the impression that Congress could appropriate 
for a canal connecting Lake Erie with the Ohio River— 
a work wholly within a single State—because thereby com- 
merce could flow over the Lakes to the Gulf through several 
States. But, wherein lies the difference between a water- 
way like that and the shorter streams such as I have heretofore 
described, wholly within a county, on which commerce may 
flow to the sea, and thence by steam or sail be carried to the 
uttermost parts of the earth or by rail into every State in the 
Union? There can in principle be no difference, as there is none 
and should net be any in practice. These smaller streams re- 
quire but little aid and get but little, but this little in some 


sir, 


instances has accomplished more good than even much larger | 
And one of | 


amounts spent upon so-called national waterways. 
the commendable features of this bill, Mr. Chairman, is that no 
discrimination is made against these smaller streams. They 
are treated as national bighways and placed on the same foot- 
ing as those more pretentious as to length and volume. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask 
the gentleman from Florida a question or two. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Have you included in this bill ap- 
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| ought to do it. 


to Montreville, Ky., with a view to further improvement. 








propriations for the improvement of any rivers that were not 
approved by what is known as “ Board of Review?” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think not. I heard that statement 
challenged the other day, but so far as my knowledge goes there 
have been none. 

Mr. BISHOP. That is, no new projects. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No new projects. Of course there may 
be old projects which have been carried fer many years in suc- 
cessive bills before the Beard was established. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Where the Government has been 
improving a stream and there is an application for the extension 
of improvements, further improvement of that stréam, has your 
committee adhered strictly to the recommendations of the 
Board of Review on the question of further improvement? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Substantially so, though we have some- 
times gone beyond the recommendation of .the Chief of En- 
gineers for the purpose of completing a project where we have 
thought it advisable to do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Another ‘question. In case the 
local engineers have recommended further improvement, and 
the Board of Review have turned down the recommendation of 
the local engineers, what has been the policy of the committee? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The policy has been to ignore any such 
project as that and to follow the recommendation of the Beard. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Does the committee believe that 
the Board of Review here in Washington knows more about 
the improvement of a stream down in Florida, or in Texas, or 
up in Maine than the local engineer in charge of the work in 
that locality knows about it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN.° I am reminded that in many of these 
instances the Board of Engineers have visited the particular lo- 
cality; but in answer to the question propounded by the gentle- 
man, I will say that we are compelled to resort to some source 
for information and we have no other body ef men whose 
opinion we can command except the engineers of the War 
Department. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. But I want to remind the gentle- 
man from Florida of the fact that the local engineer goes out 
and makes a survey and submits the facts touching the case. 
Take, for instance, a case like this: Suppose we have in view 
some particular project in our own locality. Take the Green 
River in Kentucky, which is one of the deepest channels that 
there is anywhere in the country. It is a magnificent little 
stream. The Government has already improved it up as far as 
the Mammoth Cave. In the last river and harbor bill there 
was provision made for a survey from the Mammoth Cave - 
The 
local engineer, located at the city of Louisville, made a very 
thoreugh examination of the condition of the river. He tra- 
versed it ina skiff from Montreville clear to the Mammoth Cave, 
and he recommended the further improvement. Now, his rec- 
ommendation, as I understand, was approved by the engineer at 
Cincinnati, and that comes to this board of review and they 
turn down the proposition. The engineer at Louisville showed 
that there would be a probable commerce on this part of the 


| river of a million dollars annually, and yet this board of review 


turns down that recommendation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know, but in that particular case 
they may have made a mistake. They doubtless do make mis- 
takes at times owing, maybe, to lack of information. We all 
make mistakes. Perhaps a board composed of civilians would 
be as capable of passing upon the commercial importance of a 
project as the engineers. I would not even like to yield to any- 
one my judgment on the importance of a project when I am ac- 
quainted with conditions, but we have created a board for the 
purpose of making the investigations, and we must take their 
opinion. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. The point I wanted to find out 
was whether the Committee on Rivers and Harbors were accus- 
tomed to abide by the decision of the board of review in all 
cases, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
goes. 
~ Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I do not believe the committee 
I think it ought to reserve the right to override 
the board of review. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 


We have, at least as far as my knowledge 


Well, we have that right—the committee 


has—and so kas Congress, but it would seldom be wise to exer- 
‘cise it. As I said, they may make mistakes, but in the main 


they have decided correctly. In one or two instances, in my 
own State, I have differed with the engineers, but we have had 
to abide by their decision. ; : 
Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman permit me an inquiry? 
The local examination is made by detail from the Engineer 
Corps of the United States Army and the Beard of Engineers 
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for Rivers and Harbors, and this board of review referred to 
by the gentleman from Kentucky are also Army engineers, are 
they not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Under the present practice these engineers pass 
not enly on the engineering feasibility, but also on its commer 
cial value and necessity—upon the question whether the commer- 
cial benefit justifies the appropriation *% 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Does not the gentleman think that is an anom- 
aly, and that some other provision should be adopted rather 
than a board of Army engineers? 


Mr. SPARKMAN. L[ have my opinion. but I see no way out 
of the difficulty. I would like to ask the gentleman what he 
would recommend, but I have hardly the time now to wait for 


his answers. 

Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. I can suggest a remedy in a few 
words, and that is that the committee shall take the proof sup- 
plied by the local engineer who makes the examination. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I rather think it is a good idea to have a 
board of review. Some times you want to appeal to the board 
of review when the local engineers, through inadvertence or 
from other cause, in recommending a project have made a 
inistake in plan or some matter of detail. 

Mr. SMALL. We have now the anomaly of Army engineers 
passing both upon the engineering practicability as well as the 
commercial necessity of the project and Congress being bound 
by that recommendation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is hardly an anomaly. It has been 
the practice for many decades, and Congress has not been able 
to devise any better plan. But be that as it may, my time is 
nearly up and I must proceed. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, | would like to refer quite briefly to this 
proposition for a deep waterway from Chicago to the Gulf. 
The committee has been criticised quite severely for not hay- 
ing provided in the bill for this project. As one of the mem- 
bers of the committee who was opposed to it when it was before 
the committee, I desire to give my reasons for this opposition 
and for the action I saw proper to take at the time. It is a 
great project—one that will cost a great deal of money. The 
intention is not to stop at St. Louis, but to dig a deep-water 
canal in connection with the Mississippi River and other rivers 
from Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico. No one came before the 
committee to tell us what it was going to cost, and we thought 
it was the height of folly to undertake a project which some 
have said would cost upward of $100,000,000 until a sufficient 
survey had been had and the cost had been first ascertained, 
so that we could have something to submit to Congress. 

In this bill we have provided for such a survey from St. Louis 
to the Gulf at a of $190,000. When that survey is made 
and the estimates are in, accompanied by the recommendations 
of the engineers, whatever they may be, we can determine, and 
this House ean determine, whether it should be undertaken. 
Another suggestion I would like to make is that it may be bet- 
ter when we do reach it, and I am inclined to think we will 
my friend from Missouri [| Mr. CLarkK] has just said that sooner 
or later we would be up against that proposition on the floor 
-of this House—sand when it does come it may be better that 
we should consider it apart from the ordinary river and harbor 
bill and in a separate measure, because, if it is going to cost 
any such sum as has been estimated, it is better that the river 
and harbor bill should not be loaded with it 
very materially increase the size of these bills. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to this class of improvement. 
I believe that we are rapidly coming to the point where we will 
have to add to the natural streams these artificial waterways. 
Whether this is one of them will depend upen what the engi- 
neers may report to us after they have made the examination, 
but at present [ may say that I am not opposed to the project 
and will at the proper time favor it if it can be accomplished 
within reasonable bounds as to cost. 

I believe, with others, that we are rapidly approaching that 
time when the products of the North, the Middle West, and the 
South in seeking a market will find their outlet largely through 
the Gulf of Mexico, and when all the waterways and railroads 
leading thither will be taxed to their uttermost to meet the de- 
mands of commerce flowing in that direction. 

The proposed canal from the Lakes will, if constructed then, 
be of great use to the country, and perhaps we can not build it 
too scon. But. sir, we must not go into a work of such magni- 
tude blindly. Let us have the survey first. Then if the plan 
is feasible the waterway will soon follow. 

The suggestion, Mr. Chairman, of the probable trend of traffic 
from north te south leads me to speak more particularly of 
some of the projects in my own State and some of the harbors 


cost 


unless we are to 


the Atlantic, there will be no danger of 


there opening into the Gulf Along e SOO miles of se vast 
from the mouth of the Perdido River to Key West 1 

muinyv fine harbors. Indeed 1 e is » stretch of our sencoas 
whether on the Atlantic or the Paciti { sso many On 
this SGO miles we have eight tine | ors | ill of the 
With little improvement, of acco! ‘ ee deep { ships 
These are Pensacola, St. Andrews Bay, S fos s Bay, Apa 
lachicola, Carrabelle. Tangnoa, Charlotte Tar 1 Kev West. 
Several of these are li val rt ched r\ I [el i- 
stance, having three. while roads are p ‘La © con 
structed to each of the remaining harbors Among these last 
is Key West, to which place Mr. Il. M. Flagler, \ s done so 
much for Florida, is, under a plan presenting s ost 
wonderful engineering features of the age. constructing at road, 
to be completed perhaps within the next two veurs, and when 
thus completed Key West will be the most southerly harbor in 


the United States reached by rail. But all of these hat 


will be needed to do the business which will be carried on be 
tween this country and those which lie to the south of 1 to 
say nothing of the commerce that will spring up as a result of 
the completion of the isthmian canal. 

Work is now being done on several of these harbors, whil 
surveys are provided in this bill for the others. and it is safe 


to say that they can and will all be completed to the needed 


depth within the next four to six years, for | have no doubt 
but what the improvement of these harbors, with others through 
out the country, will, under the stimulus of an aroused public 


sentiment and the great necessity for increased harbor facilities 
now weighing upon Congress, be carried forward to an 
completion; and when Ll say completion, [ mean, in 
of most of these harbors, a depth of 30 feet, for the 
of the Gulf will require at least this depth at no distant 
Pensacola, New Orleans, and Galveston practically have this 
depth now, and the other Gulf ports, or most of them, can, with 
a small outlay of money, relatively placed in the 
same condition. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the same conditions obtain in the 
tic ports of Florida. Fernandina, for instance. has at 
feet at mean high tide: Jacksonville, 25 or 26 with an in 
creasing commerce that will scon demand a greater depth, while 
the harbor at Miami is being improved with a view to the ae 
connnodation of the trafie which the advantageous position of 


Cal ly 

the case 
commerce 
day. 


speaking, be 


Atlan 
least 3a 


fect, 


that southern city and the enterprising spirit of her people in 
vite. The tendency, too, in all the South Atlantic ports is like 
wise toward a depth of 380 feet, and I have no doubt but that 
the work of improvement will go on until this depth at least 
is reached. 

Now | wish to say. Mr. Chairman, that while Florida has 
received generous treatment in this bill she gets no more than 
the tonnage and value of her rapidly growing commerce and 


the amount of money she pays into the National Treasury en 


title her to receive. The tonnage of her water-borne 





con:- 
merce is not so great as that of some other States, to be sure, 
not exceeding perhaps 5,000,000 tons for the year 06, but 
its value has been estimated to be worth at least S40 per ton, 
which would aggregate the enormous sum of S200,000,000, Then 
too, she is entitled to something for the money she pays into 
the public till Why. sir, Tampa alone from customs, internal 
revenue, and post-office receipts vielded to the public rey 
enues last year upward of $2,500,000; while from her field 
and her forests, her mines and factories, her gardens and her 
orchards, Florida adds millions each vear to the wealth of th: 
country. No State in the Union is progressing more rapidly 
and none has so many fine harbors or presents such wonde 

ful opportunities for that decentralization of tratlic so ess 

tial in the rapid and cheap handling wf freight. With thirteen 
fine harbors along her seacoast. eight on the Gulf and three on 


exorbitant port charges 
or the congestion of traffic either from or to the sea within her 
borders. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, [ have said that we must supplement the 
transportation facilities offered by the railroads with those ot 


the waterways of the country, improved to their utmost ¢ 
pacity commensurate with the means at our command, if trius 
portation facilities are to keep pace with that commercial g th 


which the present business conditions foreshadow for the 

We have seen, Mr. Chairman, what the railroads are 
transportation over our waterways has not been 
the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1906, there 
rivers 361,255,968 tons of freight, while ou 
enrried, it is said, 240,600,000 


buture, 
doing, but 
kor 
were carried over our 
the Lakes there were 
tons more In addition, there 


1liake live 


was a large amount of coastwise trafliic on the Atlantic, the 
Gulf, and the Pacific. Of this vast tonnage of the rivers, the 


Lakes, and the sea, the railroads were relieved from handling 


the greater part, and yet the railroad tonnage reaches the enor- 








us figures IT have just given. 
man, that if transportation 


I therefore repeat, Mr. Chair- 
is to keep pace with production 


| 
| 
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to take effect March 4, 1909, the beginning of the Sixty-first 
Congress, believing it to be fair and just, and that the sum of 
$7,500 yearly is necessary to enable a Member to meet the de- 
mands in the way of legitimate election expenses, the calls 


| made on him for religious, charitable, and social bodies, with his 


actual living outlay, I shall vote for this item. 

I am confident that my 400,000 constituents of the Eighteenth 
New York City district, composed of the growing and prosper- 
ous Borough of the Bronx and upper east side of Manhattan, 
will approve of my position on these amendments. My people 
are in harmony with the idea that to secure good, faithful serv- 


| ices demands remunerative compensation, and that cheap labor 


we must ntinue the liberality so auspiciously begun in this 
bill the present prosperity is not a calamity, as some have 
asserted, and if we rise to the demands productive forces are 
making upon us there is no reason why these haleyon days | 
hould not continue. 

Mr. Chairman, LT hope that this bill will pass practically as it 
has been submitted to this House. It has met with pains- 
taking care on the part ef the committee; we have done the best 
ve conld with the means at our command, and I think that 
this House should stamp the seal of legislative approval upon 
our labors. [Applause.] 





Adequate Compensation for Services Rendered. 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. JOSEPH A. GOULDEN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HlOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 14, 1906, 
On the bill (H.R. 21574) making appropriations for the legislative, ex- | 





itive, judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 380, 1908, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GOULDEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to express my views on the subject 
under consideration. 

the present salaries were fixed nearly half a century ago, 
when the purchasing power of money was far greater than it 
l in recent years. Again, the compensation in the busi- 
ness world has largely increased—in fact, more than doubled— 
in the last ten years. 
rapidly in the last half century, the people so accustomed to in- 
creased comforts, at a greatly added cost, that to-day it requires 
82 where formerly one would answer and be considered ample 
und satisfactory. 

Take the item of hotel accommodations as an 
Formerly the best hotels charged from $3 to $4 per day. Now 
me, or those of similar standing, exact and receive from 
S6 to $8. 

Another good example is in the matter of homes. A house 
that ten years ago could be erected for $5,000 now costs from 
SS.000 to $10,000, 


the s; 


in turn, not being philanthropists, charge it up to the tenants, 
increasing the rents from 25 to 50 per cent. 

The great railroad corporations of the country, recognizing 
these facts, have within a few years increased the wages of their 
employees fully 20 per cent. 

The city of New York pays good salaries to its public officials, 
even down to its laborers. 

Its 
Its commissioners and other department chiefs receive from 
$5.000 to $8,000, and the various clerks in the city’s service are 
paid fully 334 
United States Government. 
class of public servants. 

lor four years I have labored before the different committees 


This is an injustice to a faithful 


illustration. | 





The country has grown in wealth so | 


is an abomination and dear at any price. 

The great majority of the Members of this House know that 
the proposition to increase the compensation, striking out the 
old, obsolete law of paying 20 cents each way for mileage at 
every session of Congress, is right and just. 

It will cost but a trifle more to pay this adequate salary with 
the saving in mileage. 

If the Members of this bedy have the courage of their convic- 
tions on this matter, it will pass by a large majority. I rather 
fear that such will not be the case. , 

Be that as it may, I shall vote for all the amendments in the 
full confidence that those of us who do so will be sustained by 
the American people. 





| Increase of Salaries of Senators and Members of the House of 


Representatives. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. MARCUS C. L. KLINE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 14, 1906, 
On the bill (H. R. 21574) making appropriation for the legislative, 


executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1908, and for other purposes. 


Mr. KLINE said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I am not rich in the sense that wealth is now 


| reckoned, nor am I now a fit or proper subject for admission to 
| the 


almshouse. On the amendment proposed to increase the 


| salary of Senators and Members of the House of Representa- 


Owners are obliged to pay this advance, and | 
| convenience of poverty will not influence my mind. 


mayor and other chief officials receive $15,000 annually. | 


tives I can act unselfishly. The possession of wealth or the in- 
I will not 
be a Member of the Sixtieth Congress and may bid final adieu 
to Congressional life on March 4 next, and therefore am per- 
sonally entirely disinterested, except to do what I believe to be 
just between the Government and a Member of Congress. 

I was heartily in favor of the previous amendments increas- 
ing the salary of the Vice-President, Speaker of the House of 
lkepresentatives, and Cabinet officers to $12,000. It is, in my 


| judgment, a reflection upon the intelligence and courage of the 


per cent more compensation than those of the | 


and the lflouse itself to have the claims of the letter carriers 
and postal clerks recognized. J believe that this much-desired 
object is near at hand. 

The Postmaster-General, the Committee on Post-Offices and | 


Post Roads, 
dently seen a light, according to well-authenticated rumors that 
haye reached the Members of this body, and something will soon 


be done. Let us hope that this is true, and that speedy but 


long-delayed justice may be done a most deserving class of men. | 


Ilaving been on record ever since I came to Congress as favoring 


fair and just remuneration to public officials, I am thoroughly | 


in sympathy with the amendments under consideration and will 
support them. 

Why should the Speaker and the Vice-President, the two able 
and faithful presiding officers of the greatest lawmaking body 
on earth, be paid the pittance of $8,000 yearly? The same will 
apply to the members of the Cabinet. The officials must live in 
cood neighborhoods, in comfortable houses, and must entertain 
handsomely. In my judgment, their salaries should be not less 


than. $20,000 instead of $12,000, as proposed, and this proposition 
would not then more than pay their expenses to sustain the 
exalted positions they occupy. 

As to the proposed increase for Senators and Representatives, 


and the President of the United States have evi- | 





lawmakers of the past and the greatness and wealth of this 
prosperous country that the salaries of the Vice-President and 
Speaker of the House were not increased long ago. The national 
distinction these several officers occupy, the responsibility they 
owe to the legislative bodies over which they preside, and the 
large amount of labor they must perform justly entitle them 
to an inerease of salary, and a very substantial increase. 

The Cabinet officers are inadequately paid for the services 
they must continuously perform from the time of their appoint- 
ment to the period of their retirement. It is a job which means 
twelve months’ employment during each year. They are not 
enabled to practice law or give satisfactory, personal and busi- 
nesslike attention to any other ayocation in which they may 
have been engaged prior to their selection and appointment dur- 
ing their membership as a Cabinet officer. The large majority of 
Cabinet officers in the past, as well as those of the present Ad- 
ministration, were and are lawyers, and I boldly assert without 
any fear of contradiction that every such Cabinet officer could 
go back to his native home or metropolitan city in his State 
and earn at least three times as much in fees as he is receiv- 
ing as a Cabinet officer. The President employs the best talent 
he can secure. The distinction and dignity of the office, the 
customary society associations attached thereto, the less sus- 
tained to the business and profession of the incumbent, and the 
onerous and intricate labors he must perform all justify the 
increase of the salary of a Cabinet officer and beyond the limi- 
tations of the amendment just passed. 

I am, however, opposed to the present amendment intending to 
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increase the salaries of Senators and Members of the House of 


Representatives. If it were possible, I would favor an increase 
of salary to such member who may, perchance, be chai 
of important and ymmittees. My oy 
judgment is that the avyera Member is well and ar 
paid fer the services he performs and the ti 
to his Congressional work. It is said, reason f¢ 
crease of salary, that a Member must expend large 
money to secure a nomination and election. What a ¢: 
expends for nomination or 
with each candidate. Some expend small amounts and others 
enormous sums in order to secure an election; and others, again, 
spend small fertunes to secure an election and may be defeated. 
No one, I dare say, is so brazen, unpatriotic, or illogical as to 
contend that the Government should pay the campaign expenses 
of the Members of this House, or any portion thereof. Lf such 
a contention were sound, it might, with equal justice and force, 
be asserted and contended that the Government should 
pay the campaign expenses of the defeated candidate. 
Members of Congress are sent to Washington to legislate for 
the country and protect 


encies, 






overw ¢ rk d ct onin ( itl 
lequately 


he CO! 


ore 


ne tributes 


as a yr 
sums of 
ndidate 


9] 
auisod 


the interests of their respective constitu- 
Is $5,000 an adequate annual salary for such services? 
That is the question. In addition to said salary, each Member 
is entitled to a mileage of 20 cents at each session of Congress 
for each mile necessarily traveled from his home to the capital 
and return from the capital to his home by the nearest route 
usually traveled between said points. Without exaggeration, it 
ean truly and safely be asserted that each Member during his 
journey to and from the capital expends no more for his rea- 





sonable traveling expenses than one-fifth of the milea: al- 
lowed. This excess of mileage allowed to Members resident | 
more than a thousand miles from the capital contributes a 


large portion of the expenses ineurred during the period they 
are or necessarily ought to be resident at Washington. In 
addition, each Member at each session is allowed $125 for sta- 
tionery, and I am correct in saying that no Member can and 
does use more than $25 worth of stationery at each session for 
the transaction of Congressional work. These perquisites in- 
crease the Member's salary to the exteat indicated. 

This body is comp of all of men—millionaires, 
men well to do, lawyers, doctors, planters, farmers, and busi- 
ness men. Each is expected, and does live within the limits of 
his income, but every Member should live in a manner becoming 
and to the extent of the dignity of the office with which he is 
honored. No man ean tell another within what limits his ex- 
penses of living shall be fixed. This is personal and voluntary 
with each Member. It is apparently true that many a Member 
has a larger earning capacity at home, in his business or pro- 
fession, and that his service in Congress is a personal and pe- 
cuniary loss, but his income at home or his pecuniary loss 
whilst in the publie service is not a criterion or a test or a 
standard by which his Congressional salary should be measured. 
If a Member is expected to live at the best hotels and most 
fashionable apartments at the capital, and enjoy the luxuries 
of automobiles, carriages, horses, and nightly attendance at 
theaters, entertainments, and other costly functions, then, with- 
out a doubt, a $5,000 salary is grossly inadequate. But we are 
not sent here with the idea of possessing and enjoying all of 
such luxuries and pay them out of the salary provided for. 
We are sent here to make laws and live becomingly. 

The electors in our districts do not inquire much whether we 
are bachelors, widowers, married men, or whether we have a 
wife with a large or small family. If they did and our domes- 


sed classes 


an in- | 


election is personal and voluntary | 


tic relations entered into the minds of the voters, so far as the | 
salary is concerned, then for the sake of economy it might be | 


best only to elect bachelors or widowers without children. 
if Members with families are unable to maintain 


Or | 
themselves | 


with the present salary and the question of proper maintenance | 


is to be made the test or standard by which the Congressional 


. > . . : | 
salary is to be fixed, then would it not be wise and equitable 


to fix one salary for the bachelor and widower without children 


and another and higher salary for the Member who has a wife | 


and family of children? 
tain that the present salary is adequate to support and main- 
tain the bachelor luxuriously and in the best of style, and I 
think I can demonstrate that it is not a losing proposition for 
the Member who brings his wife with him when he is in attend- 
ance at the sessions of Congress. 

Let us see, and I shall be very liberal. A Member who 
brings his wife with him can secure board and apartments 
(with the exception of one or two hotels) at first-class hotels, 
boarding houses, or apartments at the rate of $250 and less 
per month, and the bachelor or the Member who leaves his 
wife at home can secure entertainment at the same places for 
$175 and less per month. The term of Congress commences 


Sut, talking more seriously, it is cer- | 




















March 4th. Unless the is an ex Ses 
tendance is not necessitated \\ ston 1 
first Monday of Dece1 si l s \ 
home attending to his pri s, now t tl 
to Congressional correspondence, and 
i j r ] ii 1 of | 
of S416, aggreg : 
begins, wit! 1 ‘ bu 
xX months the M 
spends for entertail t, as | ed, ay 
$1,500, by which the married M would still 
credit during said six months al $1 With 
‘rage length of the long session fixed 1 
‘is liberated and can go home about June 1 
he Member is then again perm 1 to go | 
there (unless an extra session is ¢a yd 
the first Monday of Deceml the ( 
session. And during this period ot x mo =, wl 
can attend to his private affairs, he draws his nme 
ance of $416 per month, aggregating during that . 
and during the renainder of his term of tl ! ‘ 
March 4, the married Member who has h vife witl ( 
a salary of $1,248 and pays for his entertainment 
mately, in the manner before indi 1, the s1 of STHO, ke 
a balance to his credit of ab bs ‘) Under th | lof « 
eulation, allowing $250 per month for expens« Was 
ington and in attendance of tl essions of ¢ 
ried Member in a single term has to his «1 ] ul 
$7.740, with which he can comfortably ma n | f 
family, whilst his residence is at home and Cong Ss mM 
Session, 

Everyone must acknowledge that this is quite a liberal su 
and especially so, because, ordinarily, the Mem! 4 I to 
his private business affairs during fifteen m h twe 
four; and the bachelor Member. believing that ! s in 
Washington do not exceed S175 per month, | 
(with oceasional strolls through FP ! lhe ‘ 
and visitations at fashionable cafes) has to 1 | l 
term about $675 more than the married Me ! 
gate approximating $8,415. 

Although coming to Congress is not a n eg 


prise, it must he observed, how ¢ ver, if mv ecalentatic n 

















that the Member is adequately and quite libe ( I 
for the services rendered. I do not think it w evel 

plated that a Member should make la s of 1 or | 
come rich out of the salary provided ’ it of | \ 
ices. He was to receive just and reasonable compensation f 
his time and the use of his experience, good judgm« 

and ability for the benefit of his country and « ( 

I can assure this House that if any of its Members | ce 
termined to retire from publie life be ise of the juacy « 
the salary he is receiving as Me r of ¢ ress { 1 I do 
not think that fact or sentinx urges yy it) 
there will be many able, eloquent, and we Iv | { n | 
district who would be willing and e ambition b 
suece 7 of such a retiring M ber at tl yon 
law. Many a statesman is just waiting such an opp l 
I never knew or heard of any district wherein thei 
or reasonable hope of election that no candidate could be found 
for the office. The political difficulty is, customarily, that tl 
woeds are too well filled with men who a1 viliing to 
their country in Congress at the present rate of compensation 
and many aspirants, good and worthy, must of ne i 
quently be disappointed and turned down. Oy] Inity u 
creates efficiency, and there are thousands of men in the pr 
walks of life and in the professions, who are and ld b 
the equals of the best and most efficient men in th ul 

When the law was made fixing $5,000 ¢ n ann ry fe 
Congressional services, | apprehend the legislators had o \ 
mind a long and short session of Congress,-and did not h 
mind the probable calling together of Congress in ext 
Were I amending the law on this subject, I would ad te 
amendment to the present law fixing the salary of M ‘ 
Congress, by allowing each Member a per dien 
or fifteen dollars per day for each day the ral } 
might be in attendance during the period that Congress mig 
be in extra session upon call or proclamation of t 1 


or allow each Member an additional salary of some reasonahl 
sum for services during such extr: i as is provide 
many of our States when extra sessions of the legislature 
ealled by the Governor. With such an amendment I believe 
that the law regulating the salaries of Ser nd Representa- 
tives in Congress would be adequate and just. 

But every Member on this subject, as on other pic 
lation, must and should act in accordance with h 


1 Ses 


mators a 


es of le r 


is good judg- 


SD 
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ment and bonest individual convictions. I believe, for reasons 


fated, that the present salary of Members of Congress is ade- 
quate, is just compensation, and commensurate with the serv- 
es required to be performed by the average Member. I there 
fore iuust oppose by aay voice and vote the amendment offered 
by the ventlenan from New York increasing the salary of Mem- 
ln of Congress after March 4, 1909, to $7,500, and representing 

progressive, an honorable, a patriotic, and intelligent constit- 


wy, Who have heretofore ratified and indorsed all my public 
aeis Whilst in Congress, I also now feel confident that they will 


fix the stamp and seal of approval upon my vote on this sub- 
‘ now under consideration. 


Salaries of Senators and Representatives, 


SPEECH 
ot 
HON. M. E. DRISCOLL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE TLOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Lriday, Deeenber 14, 1906, 
i 


On the bill Clb R. 21574) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive aud judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
ending June oO, 1908, and for other purposes 


Mr. DRISCOLL said: 

Mirw Speaker: The question now before us is not new or 
complicated. ever since IT have been a Member of this Tlouse 
there lias been continuous agitation in the lobby, if mot) in 
this Chamber, for an increase of Congressional salaries, and I 
how aun rather pleased that it has come to a direct issue 
eparate from all other matters, so that it may be definitely 
decided, 

I shall vote against the proposition of salary increase com- 
mnencing with the Sixtieth Congress, the Sixty-first Congress, or 
any other Congress, and I shall so vote, not because in my 
udgment the present salary is compensatory, but because an in- 
creased salary secured by our own official act wouid lower the 
honor and dignity of the office according as it would enlarge the 
emolument, Perhaps there are people who will not comprehend 
or appreciate this argument. Those people measure all things 
and all human endeavor by the dolar standard. They are un- 


at home, for his people can not call on him without losing much time 
and incurring some expense, while in a compact district like this, where 
the Member's office is in the center and convenient of access, there are 
necessarily many interruptions and much time is consumed. In the 
large majority of cases the salary is nog. in my judgment, fully com- 
pensatory when one takes into account political assessments and ex- 
penses and forced contributions for all sorts of charitable, social, and 
political matters. 

{ object to an increase, because $5,000 per annum will secure as 
capable and honest men as if the compensation were double that sum. 
Generally speaking, there is no money in honest polities, and if people 
ure dishonest increased salaries will not cure them. You never saw a 
man whose leve for money was such as to tempt him to crooked ways 
who had enough. He always wants a little more. Financial tempta- 
tion appeals more strongly to the man of large accumulations who takes 
pride in his wealth than to the poor man who doesn’t care much for 
money and takes pride in other things. 

l.ife is made up of experiences. Most people are ambitious in some 
direction. Were they not they would accomplish but little. Some 
like distinction in the business world, others in social matters, others 
in scholarship and literature, and others still in political affairs. Money 
is not the only aim of human endeavor. There are others quite as 
worthy and exalting. The Congressman gets his compensation—$5,000 
in cash and the balance in honor, pleasure, and experience. Few men 
seek a Congressional career for the salary. Most of them could earn 
more in their business or profession. / 

[ do not believe in the British system by which members of Parlia- 
ment get no salaries. That is an ancient custom, established when 


j only wealthy or independent men went to Westminster. Under that 


able to realize why any man should spend time and energy on | 


any kind of work from which no financial remuneration, di- 
rectly or indirectly, is expected. To such people this argument 

not addressed. All over this country, in the public service 
sad quasi public service, men and women serve on comniittees, 
bowrds of charities, and fill other places of work and responsi- 
bility without pecuniary consideration of any kind. They per- 
form the labor gratuitously because they are interested in the 
work, because they are kind-hearted and public spirited, and 
because of the honor which goes with the appointment or 
election 

The only office in the publie service which T ever held, aside 
from this, was us a member of a commission to draft a uni- 
form charter for cities of the second class in the State of New 
York. For that work I received no compensation, although it 
took nearly half my time for a period of nine months. In a 
speech accepting my first nomination as Representative in Con- 
vress eight vears ago IT said: 

| have sought this office not for emolument, for I have a_ good 


practice 1 have hot been pushed into it by others that I may record 
their will I have sought it for the honor. 


system such men zs Mdmund Burke, for instance, were not entirely in- 
dependent. They had to rely on patrons of large means or on places in 
the Government, and were dependent on their benefactors or their party 
for existence, 

A Member of Congress can live on $5,000 a year, and many of the 
most useful Members do live on their salaries. Pastor Wagner's 
simple life and Vresident Roosevelt's strenuous life are both inexpen- 
sive A Member of Congress who lives at home and in Washington 
on his salary, after paying his political expenses and donations to all 
charitable institutions in his district, must live one or the other. 

Most people believe in the simple life. They have just made good 
resolutions and intend to keep them. jut poor human nature is weak. 
Temptation comes and they forget. and it comes quite as often in the 
form of a surplus as from a deficiency of the filthy lucre. ‘Too little 
of this world’s goods may sour the disposition; too much may swell the 
head. Just a medium allowance is the golden mean. 

Necessity is said to be the mother of invention. It is also an ever- 
present advocate of decent conduct. Enough is better than a feast. 
Spiritual exaltation, the highest form of human enjoyment, is not pro- 
duced by a large bank account. Ideals are not elevated by lofty man- 
sions. sig dinners, with choice wines and expensive cigars, are not 
necessary to hign thinking or wise legislation. If they were, the salary 
should be increased several fold. But good beer is better than imported 
champagne, and pure water better yet. sesides, there are millionaires 
in Washington who like to spend money and give impecunious Members 
as Many of such entertainments as are good for them. 

Neither do I believe in an increase of salary for the President or 
Vice-President. The Presidency is the highest distinction to which a 
man can attain by his own efforts, and President Roosevelt is the most 
conspicuous personality in the world to-day. This honor is sufficient 
without pay, except enough to keep him and his family in comfortable 
simplicity. He should have a commodious house, convenient executive 
oflices for work, and plenty of competent help to expedite business. 
But he should not have a new castle constructed on one of the suburban 
hills, and he should not indulge in show and ostentation after the man- 
ner of Eastern potentates. Our Presidents should continue to reside in 
the old White House, in which history has been made, and around which 
cluster so many pleasant and inspiring associations. 

This is a republic, and I hope it will continue so in form and sub- 
stance. Imperialism should not be encouraged even by aping the 
manners of royal courts. Fifty thousand dollars annually are abundant 
to maintain our I’resident and his family according to the ideals estab 
lished by the founders of the Republic. Again, there is a standing 
application by all or nearly all the employees in the public service for 
inereased compensation. If Congressmen and the President should 
double their own salaries, what excuse would they have to deny the 
petitions of other seryants of the Government? Consistency is a jewel, 
eyen in the White House and Capitol. 


In so far as that statement applies to the present proposed 





| amendment it expresses my opinion to-day. 


for an increase of the salaries of the President, Senators, Rep- | 


resentatives, and other Government officials. I was asked by a 
reporter for the Syracuse Post-Standard if I favored it, and on 
January 3, 1905, 1 gave the following interview : 


No; Il can't say that I do. My present views incline me the other 
way Some of the papers and people who oppose it base their opposition 
on the ground that those officials are well paid now; that they receive 
about $1,000 a month for the time acutally consumed. That is a mis- 
take It is true ss to the time spent in the discharge of our constitu 
tional duties, tut they are by nO means our only duties, and by many 
of our constiluents are not considered the most important. 

Our incidental and miscellaneous duties are never done. They do not 
terminate with our return from Wasbington at the close of the session. 
Have vou ever called at this office that you did not see one or more 
persons waiting to see me? ‘These interviews may not be important, 
and in many instances may as well be had with the secretary, but 


I was much interested in the speech in favor of the amend- 
ment delivered by the distinguished and eloquent gentleman 
from Massachusetts |[Mr. SunLtivan]. He spoke with so much 
feeling and earnestness that he seemed to have his own ease in 
inind. It is a matter of sincere regret to his associates and a 


| loss to the country that he has voluntarily retired from further 
Two years ago a similar bill was before Congress providing | 


service in this House. I quite agree with what he said and 
what he left unsaid when applied to him personally. But the 
laws are made for the many and not for the few. However, 
when he accepted, and perhaps sought, the nomination and elec- 
tion he knew what the salary was, and had no assurance that 
it would be raised. Did he come here for the money there is in 
it? My opinion of him is so high, both as to his ability and 
patriotism, that I am compelled to answer that question in the 
negative. Were the salary increased to $7,500, could he afford 
to remain for the money compensation alone? Certainly not. 


| Ilis fine attainments and recognized ability would warrant 
| larger returns in his profession. Therefore should he serve in 
| this House, even on the increased salary, he would have to take 
| his pay part in cash and part in honor. That is what he is 


most people prefer to talk with their Senator or Member, and the Con- | 


rressman who would devote all his time while at home to his own busi- 
ness or profession and none to his constituents would, in my judgment, 
be promptly retired. 

fhe Representative whose district is large geographically, and who 
lives in a small town in a remote corner of it, has a much easier time 


doing now, only that he is getting less cash and more honor. 
And should bis salary be increased to the sum demanded, it 
would be looked upon as adequate compensation for his services, 
and his oflice would be stripped of the honor and distinction 
which are now accorded it, and he would not be entitled to the 
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zood will and gratitude of his constituents and of the country 
which he now enjoys. 

The present salary was fixed in 1866, when it is claimed that 
5.000 we nore than $10,000 now. The older Members of 
his House will remember that during the last years of the 
civil war and immediately thereafter paper money was so de 
preciated that it took nearly $3 to buy $1 in gold. Prices of 
labor, land, farm products, and all kinds of food and cloth 
were very high, and the cost of living in the same style was 
perhaps quite as high in legal tender as at the present ti! 

It is doubtful if increased salaries will stimulate ¢o 
tion for the office. Many candidates and fierce rivalry would 
make campaigns so expensive that the victors would realize 
ho money profit. The gentleman from Massachusetts declares 
that unless salaries are increased future Representatives from 
large cities will be composed of the idle rich or ward heelers 
who live by their wits and by their wits alone. That would 
not be an inviting prospect. But his fears wil! not be realized 
fer two good and sufficient reasons. First, the office requires 
too much work to attract the idle rich, and second, too little 
profit to attract the money-making ward politician. 

Since 1866, when the present compensation was fixed, to the 











present time, has been and is a money-making period. Many 
of the ablest men in our country have been absorbed in making 
money. Wealth has been their aim and they have worshiped 
gold. Hundreds of millions have been accumulated by single 
individuals during those years. An aristocracy of wealth is 
being developed and classified. Yet able and honorable men 
have continued to represent our large cities and are now Mem 
bers of that body. The salary is so small as compared with 
their earning capacity that many of them may, and perhaps do, 
look upon it as an honorarium. They like the experience and 
intellectual life, the honor, and distinction more than the 
money which they could accumulate in private life. “And if the 
time ever comes when only the idle rich or the ward heelers 
will consent to represent the great urban constituencies in the 
Congress of the Republic, then public sentiment and civic virtue 
in those localities will have fallen low indeed. I am eptimistic 
enough to expect no such calamity. Since the foundation of 
this nation great men, honest men, and patriotic men have 
willingly served in the House and Senate and in the Cabinets 
for the salaries allowed by law. Many of them died without 
wealth, but with distinguished honors, and in their declining 
days 1 am inclined to think they were as happy and contented 
as are the Rockefellers and Morgans of our time. Do not de 
grade these great offices by attempting to put them on a 
monetary basis. 
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Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


REMARKS 


oO 
7 ry Ty ‘ Y 
HON. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HlOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 20, 1907, 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the stat 
of the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 25483 
making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, and for other purposes 

Mr. MADDEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Out of a total of 25,379 clerks receiving sal- 
aries up to and including $1,400 per annum, 18,290 receive $900 
per annum and less. 

In the last three years there have been no increases in the 
$1,800 and $1,400 grades. ‘The $1,200 grade has only been in- 
creased by 1838 clerks in three years. 

The $1,100 grade has only been increased by 168 clerks in 
three years. 

The $1,060 grade has only been increased by 110 clerks in 
three years. 

It is estimated that under operation of existing conditions 


a clerk is compelled to serve from eight to nine years before 


reaching the grade of S900 per annum. 

Statistics of the Post-Office Department show that 12 per cent 
of the post-office clerks receiving $1,000 per annum and less 
resigned from the service during the fiseal year ending July 1, 
1906. 

According to the number of resignations of post-office clerks 
for the month of October last, the percentage for the present 
fiscal year will be 21 per cent. 

Statistics of the Post-Office Department show that the post 
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quarters of the most approved character. ii | 
office clerks should be one of rst consideration Mode I 
ings, constructed with a view to light and air, sli Lb eC} 
and not the exception. I hope the til my § 
buildings constructed for post-oflices in the larg | 
of the one-story type, where facility of moveme 1] lh 
good ventilation and plenty of sunlight, will ih p 
transact that part of the people’s business to do s ) 
ditions which will be at once attractive and | hif rh 
railway mail clerks have earned the advance in 
them. Their work is both dangerous and ey ing | 
votion to duty at all hours of day and night entitles th ) 
the confidence and gratitude of the American people. Th ( 
always at work if not always on duty. When not on the ¢: 
distributing mail they are studying new scl to p i 
themselves tor greater usefulness in their ¢ 9 rl e 
little or no home life. They brave the dat of ¢ tant 
travel. Their hours are irregular. In common with all 
postal clerks, the knowledge they acquire in the servi S 
no use to them if they wish to engage in other employment 
For these reasons they are entitled to every conside) wh 
. just and generous Government can properly accord the 

The compensation allowed carriers in first-class po 
under existing law is S600 for the first year, SSCO for the l 
and $1,000 for the third and subsequent y« 

The compensation allowed carriers in the bill WwW under col 
sideration is $600 for the first year, S700 for » seco 
$S00 for the third year, S800 for the fourth year, $1,000 fo 
fifth year, and $1,100 for the sixth and sul uent y 

The committee no doubt intended to grant an increase 
earriers’ pay, and in reality has raised the max f 
$1,600 to $1,160, but gentlemen will readily see that j | 
existing law carriers now receive the max fa l 
deilars beginning with the third yea f service, they must 
serve five years under the proposed law before r ing O00 
A little calculation will disclose the fact that the ai nt « | 
during the first nine years of continuous servic ‘ 
$8,400 under both bills. 

It is true that after a period of nine years t! ie lt 
receive an annual compensation of $1,100, if ed 
schedule is adopted, but why pretend to i 1e | 
as a matter of fact, it is being reduced for 1 firs 
years of service? It may be said that for 1 sr] er compel 
tion to be received in the long run some ju tion exists for the 
policy of less rapid advancement adv ed by the auth ol 
the present bill, but I see no good reason why a cai ‘at pres 
ent in the $600 grade should be forced after the 1 f July to 

| aecent S700 instead of S800, and I think it a great injustice to 


| the men. What method of calculation produced s 
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in the name of increased compensation it would be hard to say. | 


| regret exceedingly 


that the committee could not see its way | 


to recommend the following schedule, which | had prepared for | 


wdoption : 

That hereafter carriers in the city delivery service shall be 
divided into grades, as follows : 

In offices where the annual gross receipts shall be less than 
SOU0CO the carriers shall be promoted successively to three 
vrides, as follows: 

First grade, salary 
srade, salary S900, 


SG00; second grade, salary $850; third 
In offices where the annual gross receipts shall be at least 

SOUL and not in excess of $200,000 carriers shall be promoted 

Sue to four grades, as follows: 

vrade, salary S600; second grade, salary S800; 


srade, salary S900; fourth grade, salary $1,000. 


‘ essively 


lirst third 


of 

erades, as follows: 
Kirst grade, salary 

srade, salary 


SZOOLOO 


carriers shall be promoted successively to four 
S600; second grade, salary $S00; third 
S1,000; fourth grade, salary $1,100, 

But the compromise agreed upon, which advances the men at 
present in the S600 grade to SSCO on the 1st of July next, 
and those in the SS0O grade to $1,000 on the same date, although 
only allowing in the SSCO grade to advance to $900 in 
succeeding years, is a great improvement over the schedule pro- 
posed in the bill as reported: and then, too, the increase of the 
present maximum in first-class offices to $1,100, which carriers 
now in the $1,000 grade are to receive on July 1 next, will en- 
men tO remain in the service and do their best to 
please the public. It is said that carriers work but eight hours, 
but gentlemen must remember that that means eight hours dis- 
tributing, 


those 


eouragve 


making up, and delivering mail, to do which they 
are required to be on duty about twelve hours. They must re- 
main in what is known as the “swing” room when not en- 
veged in the actual work of preparing or delivering the mail 
on the routes assigned them. Their work is hard; it is ex- 
neting; they are required to exercise great care in the discharge 


of their duties; they are devoted to the people’s interest; they 
ive required to be on duty in storm or sunshine; they earn the 
money paid them. Fo am glad their claims have in a measure 
received recognition by Congress, 

hhe one thing which has impressed me as of first importance 
to the people at large is the necessity of the establishment of a 
postal savings bank system. Some there are who think the same 


thing about currency legislation and about tariff revision, but 
lny judgment is that neither of these questions is as important 


that to which T have just referred. 


It was ny intention to urge the enactment of legislation in 
favor of postal savings banks at this session of Congress, but 
the brevity of the session, crowded as it is with necessary sup- 
ply bills, leaves no hope for an elaborate consideration of so 


iportant 

After consultation with the leaders ef the THlouse I have con 
eluded that unless proper consideration can be given to the sub 
ject it would be best net to take it up at this session, and since 
it is evident that such deliberation can not be had, I am of the 
opinion that its ultimate suecess will be more certain by post- 
poning it to the Sixtieth Congress, when I hope to receive favor- 
abl the bill. 

Che tinancial legishition, which has received more or less con- 
sideration during this short session, would not, if enacted into 


a subject. 


action on 


law, put more than 200 additional million dolkars into cireula- 
tion, and it is not altogether certain that the legislation which 
has been considered would be wise. There are at least $350,- 


Goa,ceo of the present circulating medium not in cireulation at 
all It is evident that this preportion of the currency of the 
country is held by people who have saved it and have hidden it 
away. This class of people are distrustful of bankers generally, 
and will net deposit their savings unless in such banks as may 
be under the direct control of the Government itself. 

It is with the hope of meeting their needs that I purpose to 
ask this legislation. My opinion that the enactment of a 
postal savings bank law would not only force the circulation of 


Is 


In offices where the annual gross receipts shall be in excess | 





Reorganization of the School System of the District of 
Columbia. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. EDWARD DE V. MORRELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 19, 1907, 


On the bill (H. R. 25037) to define the duties of the board of educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, to further reorganize the schools of 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MORRELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the first session of the Fifty-ninth 
Congress I had the honor of being chairman of a committee 
charged with the work of investigating the schools of the District 
of Columbia with a view to devising a proper method for increas- 
ing the salaries of the teachers. In pursuance of these duties 
together with my colleagues I made as careful an investigation 
as the limits of time would permit, gave hearings at which all 
interested parties attended and testified, and in conjunction with 
ny associates submitted a bill to the full Committee on the 
District of Columbia, which was introduced into this body and 
in due time became law. 

It was while charged with this investigation that I was en- 
abled to see most clearly not only the glaring incongruities of 
the old law as remedied by the legislation referred to, but also 
other notorious inconsistencies and weaknesses fatal to the 
permanent of the school system of the District of 
Columbia, but for which no remedy was provided at that time. 
These things impressed me seriously then, and after the ad- 
journment of Congress I set about to know more of the different 
school systems of the country and to make a comparison between 
them and the system now obtaining in the District, with a view 
of drafting a more comprehensive bill which should contain the 
very best features of all other successful systems together 
with the best of the District system. 

THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE QUESTION, 

Public education is one of the most vital questions before the 
American people, and one that has had its fairest trial and 
borne its best fruit within the limits of our own land. It has 
for half a century been the leading question in nearly all 
of our American States. It has been the most serious question 
presented for consideration to cur great cities, and it has pre- 
sented the same phases to nearly every village and town, and has 
gone on until every neighborhood in the United States places its 
schools as the item for first consideration and as the one of para- 
mount importance. This is best evidenced by what is trans- 
piring on the Pacific coast. 

Public education is at once a State question, a city question, 
and a district question. It concerns all classes, all sexes, and all 
races. It is the preparation our Republic guarantees its future 
citizens, and the door of opportunity for all the children of the 
Innd. It is, however, above all else a local question, a_ fact 
which recognized and emphasized in the school systems 
which are to-day considered as models. For the Federal Govern- 
ment, through powers expressly delegated to it under the Con- 
stitution by the States or through powers implied, to attempt 
directly or indirectly to infringe upon this inherent and jeal- 
ously guarded right of the American people to personally care 
for and regulate the education of their children would be to my 
mind like willfully pulling out the keystone of the arch which 
has made the intelligence of the people of this land the wonder 
of the world and the nation the greatest and perhaps the only 
example of successful self-government ever beheld on the face 
of the globe. 

It must never be lost sight of that the extension of the 
powers of the Federal Government, with the result in any way, 


success 


is 


| shape, or form of breaking in upon those elements cf govern- 


the S250.000,000 to which I have adverted, but would encourage | 


the people who now save to continue to put away a small part 
of their small earnings, because of the certainty that they could 


csovernment. 

Would it not then be better to pass the postal savings bank 
law and encourage these people to bring out the hidden wealth 
which they than to additional currency legisla- 
tion. which if passed would only inflate the currency and possi- 
bly lead to a condition of things detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the country? 


Possess pass 





ment which either were originally or have as the country de- 
veloped become essentially local, would be a dangerous experi- 
ment. 


Jefferson, in his autobiography (vol. 1, p. 82), referring to 


; : eg : : : | local self-government, said as follows: 
find it when it was needed, if it was in the possession of the | 


But it is not by the consolidation or concentration of powers but by 
their distribution that good government is effected. 


Were this country not already divided into States, that division 
must be made that each might do for itself what concerns itself di- 


rectly and what it can do so much better than a distant authority. 
Every State again is divided into counties, each to take care of what 
lies within its local bounds: each county again into townships or 
wards to manage minuter details, and every ward into farms, to be 
governed each by its individual proprietor. Were we directed from 
Washington when to sow and when to reap, we should soon want bread. 











a mane 


Of how much more importance to the citizen than the man 
agement of his farm, industry, or profession is the control of 
his home, which really means the bringing up and education of 
his children. In dealing with international or interstate affairs 
too great care can not be taken to keep foremost the fact that 
the initial, the basic, foundation of our government local 
sovernment, Therefore it is an unwise thing for any political 
party to continually appeal to the passions of the unthinking 
element in any community, for the result may obtain that once 
itroused all barriers will be broken down. local interest will 
east to the winds, and the eyes of all of those hungry for change 
and excitement will become fixed upon the Central Government 
rather than to the study and improvement of the interests of 
their local conditions at home. 

In view of the complications which have lately arisen, hence 
forth treaties formulated and ratified by the treaty-making 
power of the United States should be so explicit in terms and 
limitations that nothing should be left to implication, which is 
always a dangerous and uncertain field to enter upon, whether 
the arrangement be between individuals, States, or nations. 

In & population in the United States of about 85.000.000 peo- 
ple we have an enrollment of about 17,000,000 children. or in 
other words, about one-fifth of the entire population is enrolled 
in the public shools of the country. The salaries paid to super 
intendents and teachers are something more than $170.000.000 
per annum, and the total expenditures for publie schools in 1905 
were twenty-five millions more than a quarter billion of dollars, 

The magnitude of this expenditure becomes more apparent 
when it is known that it demands a payment of 30 cents on 
every $100 of the true valuation of all real and personal prop 
erty of the land. This is of itself a high rate of taxation, but 
is more cheerfully paid by the citizens of every State in the 
Union than any other tax. 

The general taxes of the country are divided into State and 
county, and the State tax provisions contain most generally a 
rate of taxation for the support of the public This 
Was soon found to be entirely inadequate to meet the demands 
of the schools, and out of the consequent discussion was born 


is 


be 


schools, 


that feature of the school law called the “local tax.” Under this 
proviso of nearly the entire body of American scheol law the 
districts were permitted to levy additional burdens upon chem 
selves for the development of their schools. Nothing that can 


be said as to the wisdom of this feature of the law 
the silent eloquence of the figures Which differentiate 
of the taxes going to the support of the public schools. 
The total value of ali the real and personal property of the 
United States in 1904 was SSS8.517.506,775. The total revenue 
in 1903 for public schools was $251,637,119, derived as follows - 


can equa! 


the origin 


From income of permenent funds 





$12,102,581 

From State taxes 40, 455, 815 
From local taxes 17: 30, S58 
Frem other sources » SEs 
Total 201, 637,119 


About seven-tenths of all the revenue comes from local taxes. 
taxes levied by the people of the neighborhood. sony. times sn- 
nually and sometimes every five years, for the Support of 
local schools. When people year after year subiest ther selves 
to a burden which they could as easily vote off as on, it is high 
presumptive evidence that the added burden 
respondingly great and that the payment of 
solne Way connected with our basie 

The real reason for 


tlie 


gives benetits cor 
the school tax is in 
ideas of national honor. 
this lies in the fact that the people are 


Willing to tax themselves most heavily for that enterprise 
Which legislation has left most largely in the hands of the 
people. Every little country district elects its own trustees to 
muinage its local moneys and to supervise and control its loen! 


school. The people manage and 
of the country through district supervision furnished by them- 
selves. If there is one thing in our sovernmental polity more 
pronounced than another it the almost complete solidarity 
of neighborhood control in schools. There are State ollicers who 
make a great demand upon the affections and time of 
people; there are county and township officers that come 
near to the more vital interests of all the people, but the school 
officers for the individual school district come closer to the 
intelligence and heart of the people than any or all of these. 
Nor have the people proven themselves incapable of self-zov- 
ernment by the operation of these laws Which give them an 
almost unlimited control of their schools. Annually have they 
been called upon in the very largest number of districts of the 
country to select trustees or directors for the management 
of their educational enterprises. Whom have they selected? 
The history of the several hundred thousand districts furnishes 
us a truth of which we as Americans may be justly proud. 
These lettered and unlettered yoters have uniformly subordi- 


control the primary edueation 


is 


the 
very 
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nated their prejudices, their party fealty, and their personal 
predilections to the welfare of the public school, 

The rough and ready wit of the Ameri: inh voter has come to 
the front upon this question and has led him to see that the 
schools are for the benetit of his children, and that in order to 


make the benetit most advantageous their management should be 


of the highest order, The result has been nh almost all cases 
that the most prudent, the most w se, and the ost progressive 
of the district's citizenship have been selected ind retained to 
manage the schools. Whoever would c¢hall ixe the capacity of 
the masses for self sovernment should be cited to a study of the 
popular management of the schools by the people themselves 
The chief men of every school district have served for ve rs in 
the unthankful and unsalaried offices of school directors 

school trustees. Go into the backwoods. where backwoodsmen 
select these officers, and note results? Is there a itn there mire 
alert than the others? You Will find that man selected by the 
people to share his alertness with a system that will possibly 
ake the backwoods children more ale rt than were their fathers 
Go to our towns and cities and look over the roll of men who 
have for years at a time managed the schools. You will tind 
the most eminent lawyers, the most eminent divines, bankers 
Whose names are known from one end of the land to the othe 

in fact, the cream of the town's population, its men of the hig! 


est character and of the lottiest intelligence 
In drafting a “eneral bill for the 


control of the schools of the 
District of Coluinbia | have tried to meet this iden of loenl con 
trol by the best arrangement possible in a political division 


Where popular suffrage is denied. ‘The truth, 
best schools are those that are most largely under popular con 
trol can not be successfully contradicted nor denied. Nor « 
that other truth—that the enlarged and almost unmensured 
fluence of the public school system of the United 
upon the sound foundation of an almost unlim 


however, that the 


States 


rests 


ited control of the 


schools by the people themselves. They have been left free to 
ithage the essential features of primary, intermediate, and 
high school education, with the resultant of better schools in 
these departments than are afforded by systems where the en 


tire management from 
themselves have the least to do. 
This fundamental 


comes Witheut and wherein the people 


truth of a more enlarged freedom of 
agement for the schools of the District of Columbia has been 
borne in upon my mind by an investigation of this larger ques 
tion of public education and will have te he met fairly and fully 
before any perfected system of education can find piece Im that 
local ty. 
HtAgT 1 

But it is not the general wo; . of iby] eh tion that y 
ust look for its larger triun phs, nor r forms of procedure it 
a model system for Washington. Pu du on has won S 
sreatest laurels in the larger cities of Ay el red the I 
eration given the subject there has heen sreater, if possible 
than that given the whole su ject throughout the county he 
Census Department has divided the cities of the con ito 
five groups and given the expenditures of these cities for 
purposes in two bulletins bringing the 1 «lo to 190 
from which T extract the following iten)s for tubulation of 
own: 

‘ / j/ 
} 
00.000 and 
Y)O00 To 100-000 
2 (wn eo (itu 
&.000 to 25.000 

“Cities over 25.000 expend ! ( 

From this official statement it is ses n that S45 eit of th 
United States exi ided in 1908 an afceregate of SIZ4.G202 
or about one-h lf of the expenditure of the who nt ic 
public education. This tabulation enables us to for another 
interesting table containing most yvaly ible informiuatic 
14 cities expend ann an ay ce « S4,4 ) 
25 cities expend annu n y Ot ) 
13 cities expend ann yan: Ze Of . 
93 cities expend annually an averace of Wi 
370 cities expend any in average of tn 

The fourteen ties expending an average annually o 
$4,460,000 are New York, Chicago, Philads Iphia, St. Louis, Bos 
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| of 


ton, Baltimore, Cleveland, Buffalo, San Francisco, Pittsburg 
« nnali, Milwaukee, Detroit, and New Orleans. 
But not all of these fourteen cities actually expended 
$4,460,000 fo inaintain this average some must expend more 
: less. 
ual expenditure in 1903 was: 

N $28, 091, 477 
‘ 54 8S, 471, 774 
I . h, 265, 019 

2, 859, 163 
22 ae 
‘ iui i =peuien on es oo 
ie ) a5 a 1, 
> ii i ’ l1,< 
I i SEE, Fe 
Cir a ss : 
* : = anes 
Petrol 1, 098, 632 
\ Or 539, 636 
Mach of four of these cities ac tually expends ‘$4 160,000 and 
ore, While each of the remaining ter expends less than that 
rhe least of them, however, expends more than half a 
illion per annum, while seventeen out of twenty-five, in group 
iwo, each expends $500,000 or more, and two in group three 
»make the same several expenditure. 
hour of these cities expend annually an aggregate of more 
than S46,834,000, or nearly one-fifth of all that is paid in the 
entire country, and about two-fifths of all that is paid by the 
645 cities of the Union having a population of 8,000 or more. 
ft will be admitted by everyone that the expenditure for 
publie education in the cities of the United States is very great 
and that the manhgement of such enormous aggregates would 
call for the best thought of the land, working out through a 
number of years a system or a set of systems producing the 
best results attainable. Such has been the case. The manage- 
ment of the educational funds of great cities so as to make 
them yield the greatest amount of good for the pupils of the 
schools lias been most seriously considered in every one of 
them, with a resultant growth in efficiency every year. The 


great newspapers of each of these cities have opened their col- 


ins to both te mperate and intemperate discussion of the ques- | 


| the central power. 


tion. Nothing has been done secretly or outside of the domain 
of the voter's sphere. The result is that our great cities have 
systems of schools that are the marvel of the world. It has | 
ot been long since the teachers of England sent a commission 
io examine our city school systems. This committee was made 
up of the leading educational spirits of the United Kingdom, 
and its report was in every respect flattering to our national | 
pride. Eyen now another committee from the same kingdom is | 
abroad in our land, and its report will doubtless add to the 
laurels we have already won. 

The first thing that strikes us in looking at the mass of his- 


torical matter connected with these systems is the fact that they | 


are 
are 


of 


an evolution. They represent progressive growth. They 
always looking for better things and change as their field 
usefulness enlarges or as experience outlines a better way. 
There are some general principles, however, which seem to have 
crystallized. themselves into an unchanging law, and it may be 
well at this time to analyze a little more narrowly these almost 
universal 
which I have not changed in the bill introduced by myself. 
A CENTRAL BOARD, 

un almost universal practice throughout the United 
to commit the business interests of the smallest educa- 
ional district to a board of not less than three men or women, 
illed “ directors,” ‘ commissioners,” “ trustees,” or “ commit- 
es.’ In Indiana the township is made the unit and the busi- 
ness interests of that township as to all its schools are commit- 


it 


States 


is 


11 
cs 
i 
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proval of text-books; the designation of licenses and the exam- 
ination of applicants; the control of the retirement fund and the 
retirement of teachers; the trial of teachers, and the general ad- 
ininistration of the school fund and the school law. All of this 
may be found in the educational chapter (Chap. XVIII) of the 
revised New York City charter, passed April 22, 1901, in body of 
New York Statute Law. 

By an act of the legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, ap- 
proved April 22, 1905, the control of all the schools supported 
by any school district of the first class was vested in a board 
public education, consisting of twenty-one members ap- 
pointed by the judges of the courts of common pleas for a term 
of three years. 

Under the statutes of Illinois the control of all the school 
interests of Chicago is vested in a board of education of twenty- 
one members, some of whom have served successively for pe- 
riods ranging from seven to twenty-six years. 

By an act of April 28, 1905, the school interests of the city 
of Boston were placed under the control of a school committee 
of five members to be elected by the people. This act was a re- 
organization act and reduced the size of the committee. 

The cities of St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, San 
Francisco, Indianapolis, Baltimore, Buffalo, and New Orleans, 
each and all have this central board, as do more than nine-tenths 
of all the other cities of the country. The city of Washington 
has had it for years and no act of reorganization should, in my 
opinion, abolish it, or do aught that will weaken its supreme 
power of control. 

It will be seen that there is no unanimity in these charter laws 
as to the size of the board, its method of appointment, its term 
of office, or any of the other minor details pertaining to its 
creation and life. These are questions that may well be left to 
the judgment of each locality, and no matter how they are set- 
tled, will not affect the fundamental question of a board having 
supreme power to act at any and every moment of need. In 
my bill I have retained the number ordained by the law of 
1906, the method of their selection and their term of office, but 
have provided that in all future selections the question of lo- 
ceality shall be of greater importance. 

A second principle of almost universal application is the 


—— 


| authorization of a superintendent of schools to whom is given 


the supreme control of the educational arm of the board of 
education. The present law provides for that office, and I have 
not changed it in my bill. 

Referring now to the new features of the bill, I beg to eall 
attention first of all to the creation of a series of nine local 
school districts as an adjunct to the board of education in its 
administrative arm and a link between the neighborhoods and 
I have heretofore outlined the tremendous 


| influence that absolute control has exercised over the de- 
velopment of schools. generally. The people selected the 


| boards 
| management of the schools entirely in their hands. 


principles which obtained in the old District law and | 


ted to one man, but this does not apply to the greatest system of | 


schools in Indiana, the city school system of Indianapolis, where 
a board of five school commissioners are in supreme 
with a single director its executive 
affairs. The township system 


as 


ness obtains in a few 


control, | 
arm as to purely busi- | 
other | 


States, but the consensus of practice is the district system, with | 


its business committee of three or more men. 

In the 545 city schools of the Union almost all of them have 
their central board of education in supreme control. 

The city having the largest school interests in the land is 
that of Greater New York. 
city appoints for a term of five years a board of education, con- 
sisting of forty-six members, whose powers and duties as de- 
iined under the charter are: The powers of a corporation; the 
use, control, and disposition of school property; the establish- 
ment and maintenance of elementary, high, evening, and vacation 
schools; the maintenance of free lectures; appointment of 


superintendents, assistant superintendents, principals, teachers, 
and other officers; the adoption of a course of study; the ap- 


annually, and by and through this selection kept the 
When char- 
ters were granted to city governments this absolute power of 
control was in a measure cut off and centralized in a board of 
education, appointed in some cases, elected in others. The idea 
seems to have been to rebuke the popular management of 
schools and to make them more and more ideal through the 
law of more closely scrutinized and selected agencies. The 
board and superintendent were not dependent upon the people, 
as of old, and the ideal of education became greater than the 
practical. The era of fads set in, and almost every conceivable 
monstrosity in the way of method found place in legitimate 
school work. In the cities of New York and Philadelphia this 
drifted on until a popular wave of discontent arose and a 
change was made. The change provided local school boards 
subordinate to the boards of education. 

The gulf between the board of education and the people in 
the District of Columbia is wider and deeper than it ever was 
in New York or Philadelphia. There the people might at times 
get a chance to change the boards by voting for a change of 
appointing officers. In Washington suffrage is unknown, and 


| the people must take what is given them, with no other redress 


Under its charter the mayor of the | 


than a constant show of discontent, resulting * in frictions, dis- 
turbances, and turmoil. 

While it is impossible under present conditions to give the 
people of the District suffrage, it is not impossible to give them 
a greater local control of the schools, with the consequent ad- 
vantage of a greater interest in the schools. 

LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS. 

In Greater New York this division of responsibility and rec- 
ognition of the people was demanded as early as 1901, when the 
legislature authorized the board of education of the city of 
New York to divide the city into forty-six local school districts 
of as nearly equal school attendance as was possible, and to 








a — 


appoint five persons resident 
each district. This act brought 
With the schools and 
hiture of the case. 


therein as a local schoo] board for 
30 persons into Vital relations 
Cast upon them duties Which, from the 
could not be fully performed by the central] 
board, and Which, therefore, were not performed to the sreater 
or lesser injury of the schools. 
The duties of these boards were 
and detailed every feature of 


in the bill 
contained in 


Ininutely set out 
local management 


my bill, and were as follows: The Visitation of their schools 
quarterly ; inspection of the same With reference to punctuality 
and regularity of pupils and teachers, the number and tidelity 


of the teachers: the studies, 
the pupils: the Cleanliness, 
comfort of school premises ; 


progress, order, 
Safety, Warming, 
inquiry 


and discipline of 
Ventilation, and 
into the sufficiency of schoo] 


ecommodations : recommendation of hew buildings. repairs and 
‘uterations of the same: reporting of derelictions of duty on 
the part of School officers = to excuse absence of teachers ; to try 


and determine all 
ishment, and other Inatters 
schools in their respective 


matters relating te discipline, corporal pun 
affecting the administration of the 
districts rising upon the complaint 
of pupils, parents, or guardians against teachers or principals, 
and to impose penalties prescribed by the board of education : 
to transfer teachers from school to school within their respective 
districts, and senerally to act as the administrative arm of the 
central schoo] board in all affairs arising within their districts. 

The same difficulties in my own city, Philadelphia, 
With the result that in April, 1905, the duties of the central 
board were contined to questions of general policy, and sectional 
school boards in and for each ward of the city, consisting of 
twelve members each, to be elected by the people for a term of 
three years, were provided for. The members of these sectional 
school boards were to be residents of the wards from which they 
were chosen and their duties were similar to those recited 
to the city of New York, except the settlement of local disputes, 

In the report of the city superintendent of the schools of New 
York for 1901, Mr. Ww. IT. Maxwell, DOssibly one of the ablest 


arose 


as 


Superintendents of the United States, and so recognized by 
school men from one end of the United States to the other, snid 


of these schoo] boards that their 
that they would bring these schools of 
people of the city, and thereby increase 
in order to accomplish the sreatest 
exercised by the central board in dividing the city judiciously 
into school districts and a greater care that a wise selection be 
made of the local School board members, 

In the report of the same superintendent for 
ther recommended that in addition to the duties 
law on the local School boards. that the hearing of truancy 
cases be placed within iheir jurisdiction, This is the strongest 
corroborative evidence that local disputes of all kinds are 
settled by men of the heighborhood, an extension of the 
ciple of the common law that every man is entitled to 
i jury of his fellows in the bailiwick jn Which 
after four years of work under the general 
superintendents of the city of New York, 
them into close relationship With the local] school boards. recom 
mend that these boards be Siven additonal power over truaney, 
it is strong evidence that the boards have Wisely served the pur- 
pose of their creation in the conseryation of energy and are more 
effectually meeting the questions of local school disputes than 
Was possible under the old régime, 

Assistant Superintendent Higgins, of the New 
in his report to Superintendent Maxwell in 1905, 
boards : 


sreatest power lay in the fact 
the city hearer to the 
their efficiency. That 


£00d great care should be 


105 it was fur- 
iready east by 


best 
prin- 
a trial by 
he lives, If 
law the district 
Whose duties bring 


York Schools, 
Said of these 


The effect of regular 
The members are 


visits 
residents 


to the schools 


is senerally 
of the district ; 


Overlooked. 
hence they are 


known in 


person or by reputation to many of the Parents and ‘to more of the 
pupils. Their Visits are incentives to the pupils and encouragement to 
the teachers, for one commendation from a friend or even from an | 
tequaintance is more helpful than ten from a stranger. lven criti 


cism from the same source is sugar-coated, and good results are gained 
Without the bitter taste which follows that administered by nonresi- 
dents. These yisits aire also made the Subject of conversation at home, 
and parents are gratified to learn that they have a neighbor who can 
give official attention to the Schools. It is because of this local rela- 
tion and other reasons that I venture to make this Suggestion: Thai 
all cases arising under the compulsory education law be referred for 
‘adjustment to the local school board of the district in Which they 
originate, 

Another great advantage of the local schoo] board 
relieves the System of the blot cast upon it by many 
people—that the organization of education is mainly carried on 
by paid officials to the exclusion of the voluntary element. | 
There is no doubt but that a local School official acting without 
Pay brings to his Work a greater interest, if not a greater affec- 
tion, than those who are simply so employed for gain. In addi- 
tion to all this, Such local school boards serve as schools of | 
experience in the preparation of men for the higher duties of | 


' 


is that it 
thinking 
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the central s hool beard ; rl ed y i ae 

ts to the real heeds as we as the p s 

themselves. 

In the bill drawn by mysel I have placed orig | 
of all charges against eacher fe £1OSS scond 
subordination. heglect of duty, or inetliciey e by 
i principal, the superintendent of schools, 1} SSist supy 
tendent, or by any parent Or Suardian, in the gic Whieh 
the teach: ois engaged. and ‘have made the local sehoo] hy ard 
of that district the trial board. Knowing e re s SS 
Star-chamber Proceedings to the American } d, 1 | . 
Suirded the teacher's rights by requiring that the t) 
and fair; that the teacher be permitted to attend in py 0 d 
by attorney, and that notice in writing of the 4 ine dl 
of said trial, lecompanied by a COPY of the charges, ly 
through the nails to the élecused at least fiys davs befor i 
punishment prescribed js suspension for s xed time 
Day or dismissal. A report of their proceed Nes and tindines 
is to be forwarded at once to the board of education as su 
preme board of review, which is siven the power to y leet, con 
firm, or modify the finding, and y hose action is tinal, 

The distinction hetween the tenure of office of feachers and 
Persons not teaelhy I's has been Clearly and definitely pointed out 
by the Court of appeals of the State of New York t People « x. 
rel. Callahan Board of Nducation (hid N.Y Reports pp. 
174 and 175). and the permanency of the te; ure Of a teacher's 
position Clearly differentiated from that of a mere employe 
This decision does not give teachers a life tenure 1 the OS 
tions, as has been charged by some persous, but jt does thy 
tround teachers the permanent protection of lay to the 
ure of office Unless removed therefrom atts r (rh upon pre 
ferred charges, Life tenures jin office are tbhorrent te Lime) 
Cans, but a Perinanent tenure subject to removal upon charees 
is not a life tenure by tny menns Snap judgments Which 
destroy the Dernaneney of Ollicial seryies tre aso abhorrent te 
the American Sense of justice, and the bill I have repared 
makes all such thnethods of pry cedure unlawfu] 

This ditliculty arises With even Stronger force why the question 


reached, 
arranged method is 
scholastic ability 

tre authorized by 
tnination, 


of license is In all the 


adopted for the 
of applicants, 
law, 
uthough 


St and Cities 

tscertalnment of the genera] 
Of different 

univers; |] 


ates SOME pore 


and licenses 
The almost 
exceptions are 


frades 
InNethod is an OX 


made in many , 


ses in 
favor of hormal and college Sraduates, Where licenses are 
“ranted for one year or for a term Of years the t hure of offies 
ceases with the life of the license. The burden of cConsts) tly 
recurring examinations has heen recognized by educators and 
legislators as ti unnecessary load for competens teachers to 
carry, and the Claim allowed that licenses art, ra certain period 
of Satisfactory Work shall hecome permanent This has been 
held to giye life tenure in office, but is as learly subject to 
termination for cause as is the tenure STOWINE ont of conty: etual 
relation. Experience has demonstrated. however, thei 1M oP 
cases the obtaining of a permanent license sti PS all further ey 


fort of the teacher to perfec himself in yi 


S work and marks the 


beginning of decay, Teachers with life licenses are lifted «at 
once from recurring periods of study for exiuminations, and n 
many cCuses giye up study altogether. They rely upon their 
Wits to keep pace with the more studious ind hecome centers 
of factions opposed to regulations, or heompetent bodies of 


favored men and women. 
Inthe bill I haye submitted an hdependent 
iners is provided for the initial entrance into the 
und provision made for x permanent license, 
provision for revocation by the board of 


hoard of exam 
hools 


safeguarded by a 


distriet 


Superintendents after 
hotice and trial, as in the case of charges for isconduet and 
insubordination, 

The best justification and defense thes. examinations haye 


had canre from George William Curtis in these eloquent words 

Is not every argument for the appointment Of the gre Ody of min 
isterial Officers of the Government by titness and charac fer, Wisely as 
certained, infinitely Stronger when applied to the Selection of schoo] 
teachers? And if the selection of those officers Methods which ¢ 
cure their independence. promote their self respect, and stimulate their 
interest and zeal, instead of destrovine freatly increase he eflicieney 
of the public service, elevates the tone of public employment, and pe 
moves a reproach from the national name. jg it to be apprehended that 
Similar care Would harm the character and efficiency of the public 
schools? In other branches of the publie service, whateyer 6 jections 


may be urged against the reform system of appointment IS unde 








Diably better than the System which jit supplants Whatever foolish 
questions may be asked, Whatever Possible frauds practiced in an exX- 
amination, they are wholly insignificant when compared With the un 
speakable folly, and the certain fraud of appointment Jy patronage 
or mere personal and partisan favor. Phere could not be a worse gy 
tem of selection in all the other branches of the public seryjee Is it 
the best one for the great department of primary edu ation ? 

I believe that the requirement of certification or licenss¢ for: ap- 
pointment is universal in all the States of the Union. ‘The *Xamina- 
tion upon which the certificate or license issnes IS, then, the cardinal 
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| What at he vital, essential conditions of effective examina- | 
t ro | pel effective, the examinations must be uniform, en- 
{ comp and wholly independent of the appointing power. The 
‘ in ly interested in education, familiar with the | 
cher and with the requirements of the art of teaching, | 
1 « of conducting an examination to ascertain both the scholas- 
t ments and the specifie, professional fitness of the candidates. 
Wherever these conditions do not exist, the public school system, and 
ther ¢ the whole community, suffers. It is a common wrong, a com- 
on injury The people of this country tax themselves heavily enough 
r th ipport of schools and teachers to entitle them to the best and 
to the adoption of all means plainly necessary to secure the best. 


All 
eeriain, a 
piring 
ni second 
shall not 
is marked ageinst him in the general seale of efficiency provided 
by the systema. In other States the trial license is continued for 
one or two longer upon the approval of the superinten- 
dent of schools or a board of superintendents, and at the end 
the second license is made permanent upon the same condi- 
tion. The permanent license is in the system of all schools, 

ith all its attendant difficulties; and if the welfare of the 
schools demands that integrity of examination so admirably 
set out in the language of George William Curtis, it is but right 


licenses wherever issued, so far as I have been able to as- 
at the first, nothing more than trial licenses, ex- 
at the end of a year. In many cases the States require 
examination for a 
obtain a 


years 


Ol 


where the records show that a teacher holding a permanent 
license 
wholly inetlicient in the work specially set for him to do. If it 
nu wrong to admit incompetent persons through fraud or fa- 
voritism to the positions of teachers in the public schools, it is 
an equal wrong to hold incompetent teachers in their places 
simply because they hold a license which seemingly gives them 
a life position in the schools. 


is 


EXECUTIVE WORK OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

Under the terms of the present school law the executive work 
of the board of education is cast entirely upon a single expert 
agent, the superintendent of schools. My bill divides the exec- 
utive work of the board into two parts, the strictly educational 
and the purely business. To the superintendent of schools is 
given the supreme authority, under the control of the board of 
education, of all matters pertaining to the educational functions 
the system, and a second superintendent is provided, a su- 
perintendent of buildings and supplies, into whose hands, under 
rules prescribed by the board of education, is given all matters 
pertaining to buildings and repairs, care and maintenance. of 
purchase, storage, and distribution of all supplies 
essitated by the system of schools. 

So important has this second division of superintendence be- 
come that in nearly all of the great cities it is entirely sepa- 
rated from the work of general superintendency and placed in 
the hands of a coordinate officer. 

In Philadelphia the charter law made a threefold division 

this executive werk, and authorized a superintendent of 
schools, a superintendent of buildings, and a superintendent of 
supplies. 

In Chicago the board of education separates its educational 
work from the purely business work by the maintenance of a 
business department, whose work is performed by a superintend- 
ent of supplies and an architect. In New York the work is cast 
upon three departments, as was the case in Philadelphia. 

In Boston there is a complete separation of the work upon 
more radical lines. ‘There is a board of education composed 
aus hereinbefore stated controlling the educational work of the 
city, and a board of schoolhouse commissioners, appointed by 
the mayor, composed of three members—an architect,.a master 
builder, and a lawyer—into whose hands is given the entire 
control of building, inspection, and repairs. The board of edu- 
cation has no authority over this board other than those limi- 
tations contained in the statements furnished when the original 
order is given. Thus Boston’s board, during the last five years, 
has expended $7,000,000 on buildings and furnishings and 
$275,000 per annum on repairs. In all the large cities the ex- 
penditures for these specific services are from 40 to 50 per 


of 


grounds, 


het 


of 


eent of the aggregate expenditures. The necessity for this 
new department in Washington school administration was 


deemed so urgent as to impel me to provide for it in the bill 
under discussion. 

It has been said that nowhere in the country has the clash 
between the standard of accommodations and their cost been 
settled so satisfactorily as in Boston. The careful, conscientious 
work of the schoolhouse commission has established what is 
said to be an almost absolutely accurate standard of accommoda- 
tion for primary, grammar, and high schools, coupled with the 
most economical cost for the same. The limit of accommodation 
for primaries of from eight to ten rooms is 35,000 cubic feet per 


| is in the building, 2 


second license, and if the teacher | 
higher grade of license than before this fact | 


on 


room and 22 cents per cube; grammar school buildings from 
twelve to twenty rooms the limit of accommodation is 45,000 
cubic feet per room at 26 cents per cube. The economy of 
cost represented by 22 cents per cube is one of the standards 
by which the efficiency of the schoolhouse department of Boston 
has been most severely tested, and for which it claims a high 
degree of praise. This 22 cents per cube, roughly speaking, is 
S4 per cent for building, 9 per cent for heating, 4 per cent for 
plumbing, and 5 per cent for electric work; that is, of every 
22 cents expended for a cubic foot of accommodation, 18 cents 

cents in the heating, 14 cents in the plumb- 
ing, and three-fourths cent in the electrical work. 

An analysis of the expenditures of this board from February 
1, 1905, to February 1, 1906, shows that much more attention is 
paid to primary and grammar schools than to high and manual 
training schools. The expenditure was as follows: 

For land and buildings— 
Be IS , I stint hess ainies ects ncn einai eke $589, 818 
For grammar schools 396, 168 
er te ne, 6 Se en eane das wooly 24, 490 
Not chargeable to any school 18, 613 
For manual training schools 537 


The abnormal development of high, normal, business, and 


| manual training schools in Washington to the detriment of the 
und fair that a revocation of this license should follow at once | 


has retrograded in professional ability or has become | 


‘tionize this system 


fundamental basis of all schools, the primary and grammar 
schools, is nowhere better shown than in the buildings which 
are chargeable to each of these classes of schools. The primary 
and grammar school buildings are poor and insignificant com- 
pared with the buildings in the other classes. The primary 
and grammar school buildings are singularly deficient in accom- 
modation, while the accommodation of the other classes far ex- 
ceeds the demand. The ornaments of education are permitted 
to outweigh its utilities and the masses are neglected or made 
to suffer for the lack of accommodation in order that the few 
may progressively develop and be furnished with accommoda- 
tion which they can not use. If the superintendent of build- 
ings and supplies, as created by my bill, shall be able to reyolu- 
and give to the people of Washington 
abundant accommodations in the primary and grammar school 
grades at an economical standard of cost, he will have done as 
much for the true interests of public education as any other 
agency connected therewith. 

My bill provides that this superintendent shall be an architect 
of good standing; that he shall give bond to the board of edu- 
eation for the faithful performance of his duties, and that he 
and all his subordinates shall be subject to the rules and regu- 
lations of the board of education. He is to do no private work 
upon any account, nor be interested, directly or indirectly, in 
any contract for building materials, the erection of any building, 
or the furnishing of school supplies, under penalties of not only 
dismissal from the service, but to a fine of not less than $10,000, 


| to be recovered before any court in the District of Columbia 
| having jurisdiction thereof; that this officer shall have supreme 
| authority in the approval of all plans for new school buildings, 
| for additions to existing school buildings, and for structural 


changes therein; that after contracts have been made by the 
board of education for any of these things, to supervise the 
builder or contractor, in order that the intention of the board 
of education shall not be overridden or changed. Supple- 


| mentary to this, to purchase such books, apparatus, stationery, 


and other things as the board of education shall direct; to store 
these books and supplies, and to furnish them to the schools 
under the rules and regulations of the board and the direction 
of the superintendent. It is confidently expected that the crea- 
tion of this office will take from the superintendent a large 
mass of purely office work which at present taxes his time to 
the detriment of real school work, and will place it in the hands 
of competent business men specially fitted for the work, and 
thereby increase the general efficiency of the system itself. 
SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The superintendent of schools, as the executive arm of the 
board of education in all strictly educational matters, is re- 
tained, and the law is drawn so as to be inapplicable to the 
present superintendent during the term for which he was 
selected. 

The supremacy of his executive power is not changed, but for 
the improvement of the service a board of superintendents is 
created whose united experience and wisdom shall be necessary 
to certain ends. The truth is recognized throughout my entire 


bill that too much work thrown on a single board or a single 
individual destroys the efficiency of that board or individual. 
Hence the creation of the local school boards as an adjunct to 
the general board and the creation of a board of superintendents 
The gen- 
The 


as an additional lever for effective superintendency. 
eral power of visitation is cast upon the superintendent. 
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power of visitation implies personal investigation, personal in- | corps of supervising interferer 


spection, and personal contact with the subordinate agencies. 
Heretofore so much of the purely business matter of education 
in the shape of official duties has been cast on the superintend- 
ent and his assistants as to weaken their scholastic efficiency. 
Reports from subordinates haye been made to take the place of 
personal investigation, and this has had the tendency to build 
up a kind of bureau of officials, with red tape as its principal 
mechanisin and the dry rot as its inevitable result. For intelli 
gent supervision there must be knowledge gained by the eye 
and ear through a personal contact with the governed. The 
contrary policy results in a host of supervisors as adjuncts to 
the superintendency, reporting to the superintendents, usurping 
the rightful duties of the principal, increasing the general ex- 
pense, and creating in its worst form a bureauocracy. The re- 
lief given by my bill through local boards and the establishment 
of a department under the superintendent of buildings and sup- 
plies will put mere office work in the hands of purely business 
men and give high-class men that time which is absolutely neces- 
sary to intelligently supervise and regulate the more important 
matters committed to their charge. The system will get the use 
of scholastic and trained ability at first hand and not through 
an intermediate body of irresponsible supervisors. 








High-class men are selected as superintendents to make rules | 


and regulations for the reception of pupils, their promotion, and 
their graduation; to investigate the text-books and scholastic 
supplies; to regulate the gradation of pupils and their courses 
of study; to recommend teacher assignments; to actually visit 
the schools regularly and inquire into the effectiveness of every 
school agency, and to advise, assist, and encourage the princi- 
pals and teachers scholastically and not through the medium 
of red tape and bureau orders. 


system demands. 


This is a demand for scholastic | 
ability, the ability for which they are paid and the ability the | 


It may be said that these positions exist already in the Dis- | 


trict system, and that my bill is simply an iteration. 
can be further from the fact. 
their existence is but nominal. 
cials under the existing 
with the duties of other 
agencies so arranged as 


Nothing 
As hereinbefore pointed out, 


system are not sufficiently coordinated 
necessary agencies, nor are these other 
to make the superintendency effective. 

SUPERVISION. 

All extraneous supervision is abolished, and the necessary 
vital supervision of the schools placed in the hands of a real 
superintendency and the principals of the schools. One of the 
greatest evils of the Washington schools—and, in fact, a grow- 
ing evil in all schools—has been the multiplication of interme- 
diate supervising oflicers. The practice has made bureaucrats of 
the superintendents and machines of the principals, without any 
corresponding gain to the system. ‘There has been a gradual 
weakening of the real scholastic ability of superintendents and 
principals, resulting in the filling of high schools with pupils 
not properly prepared and the world with gradvates unworthy 
of the degree. Principals have been so shorn of their legiti- 
mate power to become mere automatons, and the disin- 
tegrating work has gone on downward in an undue interference 
with teachers that paralyzes their individuality and unfits them 
for the only work for which the schools are created- 
tion of the children of the land. 

Supervision has run riot, not in its genuine and legitimate 
sphere, but in ever-present interference and superficial control. 
There is a general complaint throughout the country as to over- 
supervision, that supervision that invades the jurisdiction, not 
only of principals, but of the teachers themselves. All such su- 
pervision is interference, and as such is a curse to the schools. 
In the last analysis the teacher is the school. It is from the 
teacher, in his daily and hourly contact with pupils, that all 
true education must spring. Everything else system. As 
is the teacher so will be the school. Great and costly buildings 
are effective; costly and profound supervision has its legiti- 
mate place; but the real educative power—the sole agency for 
which all systems exist—is the vital educative element, the 
teacher in the grade. Every part of a system that helps the 
teacher is invaluable, while, as a corollary, every adjunct that 
invades the teacher’s sphere, interferes with his 


as 


the educa- 


is 


scholastie 


judgment, or destroys his individual identity is a curse. No- 
where has system so vaunted itself as in supervision; and 


nowhere has its deadening, withering, and destructive results 
been more pronounced than in the supervision that simply 
interferes. Everything for a system that will fortify and 
strengthen the chief officer of the school, the patient, over- 
worked, and ofttimes ill-paid teacher at the desk, but nothing 
whatever for a system that exalts itself over the child; that 
makes its glory more important than the children themselves: 
that substitutes interference for supervision and boasts of its 





The duties assigned these ofli- | 








Ss ines prinecipais tt 

ing the power of teachers to do what t ey are fit ed to do, and 
which they would do but for the oflicious interruptions of t 
overzealous, imprudent, and overpaid supervisors. I have 
tried in my bill to safeguard all v l i essenti ervision 
and have tried with equal energy to rid tl zton 
tem of all useless supervision and to ‘engthen the h : of 
principals and teachers. Every power added to these two age 
cies is, in my opinion, an added power to tl Ss ties « hi 
schools. 

Such are the most salient features of the | | 
many other details of management fully | ed f it 
which need no specizl analysis at this hour 

My aim has been to take up the piecemeal legislation that 
has obtained with reference to the great system of scl s W 
prevailing in the District of Columbia and to emb« t 
single great charter law, as has been done in every gr SVS 
tem of city schools throughout the country. With 1 
law it is possible to work out a proud position for t 
tional system of the capital city, but with the p it st }s 


sc 





badly arranged, and widely attered 
such a consummation is hardly possible. 

I should like to see a system of schools in the District 
to none in the country at large or in the world. I 


legi enactments 
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should like 
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to see an effective system, a system giving the world graduates 
of excellence and worth, but above all giving to every boy and 
girl in the District the added elements of a sound primary edu 
eation and the added self-respect which follows therefr 
With these he may unlock the doors of fate, swing wide the 
gates of opportunity, and properly and fairly adjust himself t 
that equality of chances which our wise and benign laws guar- 
antee to every man. 
APPENDIX. 
{H. R. 25037, Fifty-ninth Congress, s¢ 1d sé n.] 

In the House of Representatives Tar I 1907 Mr. MORRELE 
introduced the following bill; which was ref to the Co iit B 
the District of Columbia and ordered to | d 
A bill to define the duties of t board of education of the D ict of 

Columbia, to further reorganize the schoo of tl Li ( 

lumbia, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That in addition to the boar I eady 
established by section 2 of an act to fix and s of 
teachers, school officers, and other employees of I tion 
of the District of Columbia, approved June shall > 
established a series of local school boards, whe nd dut 
tenure of office, appointment and removal shall 

On or before June 30, 1907, the board of ed div 
Distriet of Columbia into ni local school dist d t 
shall be compact in form a1 ‘ iear as may be, equal 
ten e in the public schools there Subject to these lit 
the board of education shall tl ’ hav ver every ve 3 s 
s in to divide the said District of Columbia e er ‘ f 
local school districts as it deems ) Wy . his 
division into local districts the bo: of education sh pr ire ; 
of the same, showing the boundaries and numbers of each local dist t, 
and shall file duly authenticated copies of the n h tl 
court judges of the District of Coh W the Cor f 
the District of Columbia, and, after int D th ‘ ( 
hereinafter provided for, with the fe of tl 

Sec. 2. That there shall be estal h « : 3 
a loca ywoard consisting i S uy , 
{ cation of the lumbi Vithin t 

1907. No person ] appoint 
y years of age ar ‘ as not led tir i 
t f three ye next preced 
r of said | I rds ill | 1 
rt th upon t Dp i 
oO ] : 1 
serve for one year, one for two yea ‘ ‘ 
years, and one for five years, and ill s ign i i 
( education in its letters f pe ] 1 me ‘ l 
( Ll it pa 
act t fix 1 regul t 
em] ' ti ] i 
t of dad < 190 s | i 
so as to vest the supr control of t ‘ 
of Columbia in a board of education 1 1 st 
board of education of t! Dist of ¢ i 
serving upon the board as orga ! l 
) rve until the ex] t l 
I ppointment inder ] ; 
court of the District of ¢ imbia t t oin 
local scheol district this ‘ 1 
One 1 er to be cl nm ft i 
tion to the quali req! lb t 
1906, shall hay I withi 
for five years next pr ding t d 
the expira 1 of tl term f 
education of the District ( i I 
y one of whom shall | I ! l i 

Sec. 4. That the board of education of I of C 
in addition to tl other 4} ( I 
powe r 

First. To establish d luct el kin i‘ 

1al train hools, h I ? 
scn ols, y l j Of 

Second. To m i t s rses r 
people of the Di rb 

Third. To establisl duct | n « i 2 the 
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recommendation of the superintendent of schools, an additional 
fant superintendent, who shall be under the control of the superin- 
wient of se and who shall perform like duties in the adminis- 
and have exclusive supervision of the colored schools of the en- 
District of Columbia, to be numbered and styled supervisory dis- 


te hools 
tration 

ti 

i 


riet No. 4. The said assistant superintendents shall be appointed for a 
term of three years 

See. 7. That in addition to the regular membership of the local school 
board provided for by this act there shall be two ex officio members, 
to wit irst, the resident member of the board of education of the 
District of Columbia, and, second, the assistant superintendent of the 
supervisory district of which the local school district forms a part. 
Each of these ex officio members shall have the right to speak at all 
meetings of the local school boards, but not the right to vote nor to 
hold the positions of chairman or secretary of the board: Provided, 
That the assistant superintendent for the colored schools shall be an 
ex officio member of any local school board whose boundaries contain 

colored school, and shall have the same rights in these local boards 


us have the assistant superintendents of the regular supervisory dis- 
(trict 


Sec. & Thet it shall be the duty of the members of each of these 
local boards, within thirty days after their appointment to meet at 
the place designated by the board of education of the District of Co- 


lumbia and organize by the election of a chairman, vice-chairman, and 
secretary, and to take and subscribe ‘an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. Any vacancy in any local school 
board caused by death, resignation, or otherwise shall be filled for the 
unexpired term by the board of education of the District of Columbia 
within ten days after the vacancy occurs. The officers of the local 
school board shall serve for one year and be subject to reelection. A 
vacancy in any of the offices of any of these local school boards shall 
be filled by the board in which the vacancy occurs at its next regular 
meeting. 

Sec. 9 That subject to regulation by the rules and regulations of 
the board of education of the District of Columbia the duties 
pewers of the local school boards shall be as follows: 

First. Each local school board shall meet once a month at a place 
said District .o be named by the board of education of the District 
Columbia. 

Second. Each local school board shall have power, and it shall 
its duty, to adopt by-laws regulating the exercise of all powers 

duties vested in it, which by-laws shall not conflict with the rules and 
regulations of the board of education of the District nor with the pro- 
visions of this act. Each local school board shall keep a record of its 
proceedings, Which shall be open at all times to inspection by the board 
of education or any member thereof, or by any Member of the Congress 


in 
ot 


of the United States. The secretary of the board shall have charge 
of the books, papers, and documents of the board, and shall receive 
an annual compensation of $100. The board of education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall provide such books, stationery, and other sup- 


plies as be 


of the 


may necessary for the proper performance of the duties 
local school boards. It shall also designate the regular meet- 
ing places of the local boards, which may be in any of the school build 
ings of their respective districts. 


Vhird. In their respective districts the local school boards shall 
visit, at least four times a year, all the schools in the district, and in- 
spect the same with respect to punctual and regular attendance of 
the pupils and teachers, the number and fidelity of the teachers, the 
studies, progress, order, and discipline of the pupils, the cleanliness, 
safety, warming, ventilation, and comfort of school premises, and shall 
call the attention of the board of education of the District of Colum- 


bia, without delay, to every matter requiring official’ acjion. 

Fourth. They shall alse, on or before the 1st day of July in each 
year, make a written report to the board of education of the District 
of Columbia, showing the condition of the schools, the efficiency of the 
teac! and the wants of the district, especiglly in regard to schools 


and school premises, 


ers, 


Fifth. They shall make special reports to the board of education of 
the District of Columbia whenever, in their opinion, additional ac- 
commodation is necessary for kindergarten or elementary school pur- 


poses, with a recommendation of the sites within their respective dis- 
triets which they consider it necessary to acquire for such purposes. 
Sixth. They shall recommend such plans as in their opinion will con- 
solidate the schools without impairing their efficiency. In this regard 
they are specially required to suggest plans by which the present 
ight-room buildings may be given over entirely to the first four 
ades of primary education, and by which a central grammar school 
building of from twelve to thirty rooms may be provided for a series 
of these primary buildings. 

Seventh. They shall also recommend the erection of such buildings 
on said sites, or on any other property of the board of education of the 
District of Columbia, and such repairs or alterations of existing school 
buildings as they may deem necessary or desirable. 








ou To tablish new schools and discontinue or consolidate any 
{ existing Is 
See. 5. That the board of education shall keep full and accurate min- 
and 1 is of all its proceedings, and that any alteration, mutila- 
n, defacement, extension, destruction, or amplification, with intent 
defraud, of a record, minute, memorandum, notice, book, paper, or 
Which the board of education of the District of Columbia is 
red to keep, is hereby made punishable by a fine of not less than 
Gand 1 more than S500 
rt ecretary of the board of education shall have charge of the | 
tins, books, papers, and documents of the board and shall, in addi- 
m to | duties as secretary of the board, perform such other duties 
may be required by its members or committees. 
SI 6. That the board of education of the District of Columbia 
immediately after the establishment of the local school districts 
‘vein provided for, group the same into three ‘supervisory districts, 
h to be « nposed of three contiguous local school districts, to be 
umbered and styled supervisory district No. 1, supervisory district No. 
and supervisory district No. 3, and whose administration and man- 
cement shall be assigned to three assistant superintendents of schools, 
be appointed by tl board of education of the District of Columbia 
pon the recommendation of the superintendent of schools. Said as 
istent superintendents shall at all times be under the direction and 
ontrol of the superintendent of schools, and shall, under his direction, 
rey out the rules of the board of education in all matters pertaining 
the administration of the supervision of the white schools within 
e limits of the supervisory districts herein established, each of said 
infant perintendents to reside during his term of appointment in 
ipervisory district to which he shall have been assigned. The 
ird of ec ition of the District of Columbia shall also appoint, upon 
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and | 
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Eighth. They shall, from time to time, when additional accommoda- 
tion is necessary, report to the beard of education premises which are 
suitable and which may be hired for that purpose, with the terms upon 
which the same may be obtained, such report to be accompanied by a 
certificate from the resident member of the board of education that 
the premises so recommended comply with the laws and ordinances of 
the District of Columbia and with the rules and regulations of the 
board of education of the District of Columbia relating to buildings to 
be used for school purposes. 

Ninth. They shall report immediately to the board of education any 
dereliction of duty on the part of the superintendent of schools, the 
assistant superintendents of schools, or any of their deputies or assist- 
ants, or the employees in their respective departments, and they shall 
present to the board ot education all of the facts and circumstances 
constituting such dereliction of duty. 

Tenth. They shall have power to excuse absences of teachers within 
their respective districts, subject, however, to the approval of the super- 
intendent of schools in cases where teachers are excused with pay, 
and in accordance with the rules and regulations of the board of edu- 
cation governing such cases, 

eleventh. They shall try and determine all matters relating to dis- 
cipline, corporal punishment, and other matters affecting the admin- 
istration of the schools in their respective districts arising upon the 
complaint of pupils, parents, or guardians against teachers or prin- 
cipals, and shall impose such penalties as may be prescribed by the rules 
and regulations of the board of education. Sut they shall not have 
power to pass upon any complaint against a teacher until after the 
matter has been referred to the principal of the school in which such 
teacher is employed, and he has made a report thereon. 

Twelfth. They shall have power, and it shall be their duty, to try 
charges made by a principal, the superintendent of schools, or the as- 
sistant superintendent of the district involved, or by any parent or 
guardian of a pupil residing in the district, against a teacher employed 
within their respective districts, for gross misconduct, insubordination, 
neglect of duty, or inefiiciency. On receiving notice of said charges 
they shall immediately proceed to try and determine the case, and shall 
fix the penalty or punishment to be imposed for the offense committed, 
which shall consist of suspension for a fixed time without pay or dis- 
missal. ‘Their determination upon said charges and the penalty or pun- 
ishment imposed therefor shall be reported immediately to the board of 
education of the District of Columbia, which may reject, confirm, or 
modify the determination of the local school board, and the penalty 
or punishment imposed, and the decision of the board of education of 
the District of Columbia shall be final. In all such cases, whether 
before the local school board or the board of education of the District 
of Columbia, the teacher who is on trial shall have the right to be at- 
tended by counsel and by as many friends of his selection as the re- 
spective boards may determine. At least five days previous to the date 
fixed for the trial or hearing a notice in writing shall be sent by mail 
to the teacher charged, together with a written copy of the charges or 
reason for the proposed dismissal. Appeal from the decision of the said 
board may be taken to the court.of appeals of the District of Columbia, 
and the decision of said court shall be final, the costs of such an appeal 
to be a charge on the appellant: Provided, That the accused may, as is 
his or her personal privilege, waive a public trial or investigation, which 
waiver shall be in writing and shall be entered of record in the minutes 
of said board of education. 

Thirteenth. They shall present charges of any dereliction of duty on 
the part of janitors in their respective districts, together with the proof 
thereof, to the board of education of the District of Columbia. 

Fourteenth. They shall procure the enforcement of the general law, 
and the rules and regulations of the board of education relating to the 
sanitary condition of the schools and the health of the pupils in their 
respective districts. 

Fifteenth. They shall have power to transfer teachers from school to 
school within their respective districts, but only after hearing the prin- 
cipals of the schools affected by such transfers, and subject to the ap- 
proval of the superintendent of schools: Provided, however, That such 
transfers shall not involve promotion or increase of salary. 

Sixteenth. They shall report to the board of education of the District 
of Columbia and to the superintendent of schools all vacancies in the 
teaching force as soon as such vacancies occur. 

Seventeenth. The power of the board of education of the District of 
Columbia over all matters pertaining to the schools is to remain su 


| preme, and the enumeration of the foregoing powers as incident and 


belonging to the local school boards shall not be taken as in any man- 
ner destroying the supremacy of the board of education. The local 
school boards are to be the chief advisers of the board of education 
of the District of Columbia and of the superintendent of schools as to 
local needs and conditions, and an administrative arm enlisting the 
best local thought for the advancement and development of the schools. 

Sec. 10. That the executive work of the board of education of the 
District of Columbia shall be committed to two expert agents, who 
shall be appointed by the board of education for a period of three 
years, subject to removal for neglect of duty, insubordination, or in- 
efficiency. Said agents shall be a superintendent of schools and a 
superintendent of buildings and supplies. They shall be responsible 
to the board of education of the District of Columbia for the conduct 
of their respective departments; shall make annual reports to the 
board, and shall, from time to time, submit such plans and suggestions 
for the improvement of the schools and the school system as the board 
of education may require, or as they shall deem expedient: Provided, 
That this provision as to a superintendent of schools shall not become 
applicable until the expiration of the term for which the present super- 
intendent was appointed, unless a vacancy should occur through resig- 
nation, death, or removal. 

Sec. 11. That the superintendent of buildings and supplies shall be 
an architect of good standing, and before entering upon the discharge 
of his duties shall take and subscribe an oath to support the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States. He shall also give bond to the 
board of education of the District of Columbia in such amount as it 
may prescribe for the faithful performance of the duties of his office. 
Hie and all his assistants shall be subject to the rules and regulations 
of the board of education. Said superintendent of buildings and sup- 
plies shall do no private work upon any account, nor be interested di- 
rectly or indirectly in any contract for building materials, the erection 
of any building, or the furnishing of school supplies. Any violation 
of this provision shall subject said officer to dismissal and to a fine of 
not less than $10,000, to be recovered before any court in the District 
of Columbia having jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec. 12. That all plans for new school buildings, for additions to 

be Se 
idings 


existing school buildings, and for structural changes shall 
upon and must be approved by the superintendent of school bui 
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and supplies, who shall submit the sam> to the board of education of | 


the District of Columbia, whose action thereon shall be final. ‘The 
superintendent of buildings and supplies shall, after contract made by 
the board of cducation for the erection of any new building, for ad 
ditions to any existing school buildings, or for any structural changes 
in any old building, see that the contract of the builder or contractor 
is faithfully performed, and in case of any deviations or departures 
therefrom to report the same at once to the board of education of the 
District of Columbia. 

SEc. 13. That the superintendent of buildings and supplies shall pur 
chase such books, apparatus, stationery, and other things as he may be 
instructed to purchase by the board of education of the District of 
Columbia, and shall be governed in his purchases by the laws of the 
United States applicable to the purchase of Government supplies. He 
shall furnish these supplies to the schools of the District of Columbia 
in accordance with the rules and regulations of the board of education 
and under the direction of the superintendent of schools. 

Sec. 14. That the superintendent of buildings and supplies shall, in 
general, be the executive officer of the board of education of the District 
of Columbia in all matters relating to the erection, alteration, or repair 
of buildings, care and maintenance of grounds, purchase, storage, and 
distribution of all supplies for the use of the schools, the board of edu 
cation, the officers and employees thereof, the several local school 
boards, and the office of the superintendent of schools, and such other 
matters as may be assigned to him as such executive officer by the rules 
and regulations of the board of education of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 15. That no one shall be eligible for election to the position of 
superintendent of schools, or to the position of assistant superintendent 
of schools, who has not one of the following qualifications : 

First. Graduation from a college or university, together with at least 
five years of successful experience in teaching or supervision since 
graduation. 

Second. A principal's certificate from any school board of any of 
the States of the United States or from the board of education of the 
District of Columbia, together with eight years of successful experience 
in supervision or teaching. 

Sec. 16. That the superjntendent of schools shall have the rig 
visitation and inquiry in all of the schools of the District of Columbia 
as constituted under this or any preceding law, and shall report to the 
board of education of the District of Columbia on the educational system 
of the District and on the condition of any and all of the ] 
thereof. He shall have a seat in the board of education of the 
of Columbia and the right to speak on all matters before the 
but not to vote. 

Sec. 17. That the superintendent of schools, as often as he can con 
sistent with his other duties, shall visit the schools of the District as 
he shall see fit, and inquire into all matters relating to the govern 
ment, courses of study, methods of teaching, management and disci 
pline of the schools, and the condition of the schoolhouses and of the 
schools generally ; he shall advise and encourage the pupils and teachers 
and officers thereof; subject to the rules and regulations of the board 
of education, he shall prescribe suitable regi ind 
regulations for the making of all reports, and for conducting : 
sary business connected with the school system, and he shall cause the 
same, with such instructions and information as he shall deem con 
ducive to the proper organization and government of the schools and 
the due execution of their duties by school officers, to be transmitted 
to the officers or persons intrusted with the execution of the same. 
He shall submit to the board of education an annual report containing 
a statement of the condition of the schools of the District and all 
matters relating to his office and such plans and suggestions for the 
improvement of the schools and the school system and for the advance 
ments of public instruction in the District of Columbia as he shall 
deem expedient and as the rules and regulations of the board of 
education of the District of Columbia may require. 

Sec. 18. That he shall enforce the compulsory education law of the 
District of Columbia and shall nominate the truant officers provided 
for by law. He shall also nominate to the judge of the juvenile court 
the probation officers required by law, and shall direct these cfficers in 
their duties. 

Sec. 19. That he shall assign such clerks as may be assigned him by 
law to their various duties, and may spend or discl them for 
cause: but in such case the clerk or clerks so suspended or discharg 
shall have the right to appeal to the board of education of the District 
of Columbia. 

Sec. 20. That he shall have power at any time to call together any or 
all of the assistant superintends . directors, supervisors, principals, or 
teachers for consultation, and shall assign to them, subject to the rules 
and regulations of the board of education, such duties as in his judg 
ment will be conducive to the welfare of the public schools in the 
District of Columbia. Three of the assistant superintendents shall be 
assigned by him to the work of supervision of the white schools in 
the supervisory districts hereinbefore established and the fourth one 
to the supervisi of the colored schools of the entire District of 
Columbia. He shall also report any case of gross misconduct, insub 
ordination, neglect of duty, or general inefficiency on the part of any 
assistant superintendent, director, supervisor, or principal to the board 
of education. He may also empower an assistant superintendent to 
execute all the duties of his office during his absence or disability. 

Sec. 21. That the superintendent of schools and the four assistant 
superintendents of schools shall constitute the board of superintendents 
of the District of Columbia. The superintendent of schools shall pre 
side over the board of superintendents, and all communications from 
the board shall be made in his name. The board shall have power to 
pass by-laws regulating its duties. It shall keep a list of all princi- 
pals and teachers in the service of the board of education, with a record 
of the dates of their appointment, the grades and classes taught by 
them, and of such other matters as the board of education may prescribe. 
Such lists shall be open to the inspection of teachers so far as their 
own record is concerned, of members of the board of education, of the 
members of the local school boards, and of principals. All principals 
shall report to the board of superintendents all matters pertaining to 
the work of teachers under their control in such form as the superin- 
tendent of schools may require. 

Sec. 22. That the board of superintendents shall establish for the 
schools, subject to the approval of the board of education, rules and 
regulations for the reception of pupils into the schools of the Dis 
trict, the promotion from grade to grade, from school to school, for 
the graduation from all grades of schools, and for the transfer of 
pupils from one school to another. 

Sec, 23. That the board of superintendents shall recommend to the 
board of education such changes in text-books, apparatus, and scho 
lastic supplies as in their opinion will advance the interests of the 
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: Fhat a board of « tiiners is hereby constituted whose duty 

) be to examine all applicants who are required to be licensed as 

1 ‘oe im t District of Columbia, and to issue to those who pass the 

ad i ret scholarship, and fitness such licenses as they 

titled to receive, Such board of examiners shall consist of the 

| ntend of schools, together with four persons appointed by the 

rd oof education upon the nomination of the superintendent of 

Phe terms of these four examiners shall be for one, two, three, 

i 1 ivs and shall be so designated in their nominations and ap- 

pointinents, and as their terms expire their successors shall be appointed 

for a full term of four years, which shall thereafter be the full and 

regular term of said examiners. They shall each be paid $100 per 

anni, exeept that the superintendent of schools shall receive no addi- 
tional conipensation 

Sec. 36. Ti no person shall be appointed examiner who does not 

‘ son » of the following qualifications : 


hirst. A degree or diploma from a college or university recognized by 

together with five years’ successful experience in teaching 
Traduation 

Second, A State certificate obtained from the proper educational au- 

! me State of the United States as the result of an exami- 
held since ISSO, with at least seven years’ successful experience 

tenelin 


Third. The highest certificate issued by the school authorities of the 
trict of Columbia sin ISSO, together with eight years’ successful 
experience in teaching : 

oe. a7. That no assistant superintendent of scnools, director, prin- 
mal, or teacher engaged in the public school system of the District of 
olumbia shath be permitted to serve on the board of examiners. 

Sree. OS. That the board of examiners shall hold such examinations 
us the superintendent of schools may prescribe and shall prepare all 
necessary eligible lists, which shall be kept in the office of the superin- 
tendent of schools and be open to inspection by members of the board 
of education, assistant superintendents, and local school boards. All 
licenses shall be issued in the name of the superintendent of schools of 
the District of Columbia. 

Sree. oh. ‘Phat graduates of colleges and universities who have pur 
sued for not Jess than one year pedagogical courses satisfactory to 
the superintendent of schools; graduates of schools and colleges for 
the training of teachers approved by the superintendent of schools : 
teachers holding a State certificate issued by the proper authorities 
of any State of the United States since the year 1890, or persons who, 
on the Ist day of July, 1907, shall be assistant superintendents, super- 
visors, directors, supervising principals, principals, heads of depart 
ments, or teachers in the public schools of the District of Columbia 
THN he 
discretion of the superintendent of schools. The names of those to 
whom licenses shall be granted, including those exempted from exam 
ination, all be entered by the superintendent of schools upon lists 
to be filed in his office, a separate list being made for each grade or 
Kind of license for which the board of education shall by its rules and 
regulations make provision; and such lists shall always be open to the 
inspection of the members of the board of education, to local school 
boards, the assistant superintendents, and the principals of schools. 
Except as iperintendent of schools or assistant superintendent of 
schools or superintendent of buildings and supplies, as director of a 
special braneh, as principal of or teacher in a training school, or as 
principal of a high school, no person shall be appointed to any edu- 
cational position whose name does not appear upon the proper cligible 
list No person shall teach in any publie school of the District of 
Columbia who has not such license, except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided, nor shall any unlicensed teacher haye any claim for salary. 
See. 40. That licenses to teach shall be issued by the superintendent 
of schcols for a period of one year, and may be renewed without ex 
nimination in ease the work of the holder is satisfactory to the super- 
intendent of schools for two successive years. At the close of the 
third year of continuous service the superintendent of 
schools may make the license permanent. Authority to revoke any 
permanent license for cause shall be vested in the board of superin 
tendents: Provided, That no permanent license shall be re 
voked until the causes have been investigated and a trial had ns 
provided for. 

That principals, assistant principals, heads of departments, 
assistants, and all other members of the teaching staff shall 
ed during the month of August of each year by the board of 
i of the Distriet of Columbia on the nomination of the board 
iperintendents for a term of one year from the Ist of September 
next ensuing: and their pay shall be made in twelve equal monthly 
installments, or for such time as they may retain their connection with 
ihe sehools of the District: Provided, 
Lol inv one or 
old appointees, 








suceessful 


however, 


Sal nt 
Merrore 





unless the good of the schools shall demand a change. 


high schools, manual training schools, or training schools for 
chers, for the several local school districts, respectively, and when 
o made the principals, assistant principals, heads of departments, 
chers, assistants,.and all other members of the teaching staff shall 
ssigned to duty to such schools and to such positions in such 
as the board of superintendents shall determine. Where prac 
shall be appointed for schools in the local school dis- 
tricts where they reside 
See. 42. That teachers and principals may be promoted or trans 
ferred from one school to another school within the District by the 
board of superintendénts, subject to the approval of the beard oft 
education of the District of Columbia: Provided, howerer, That a 
tencher shall not be transferred from a school jn one local school dis 
trict to a school in another local school district without his consent. 
or all purposes affecting the appointment, promotion, or transfer of 
the tepchers in any school, the assistant superintendent assigned to the 
local school distriet in which such school is situated, the principal of 
such school, and, in the case of transfer, the assistant superintendent 
and the principal of the school to which it is yroposed to transfer a 
teacher, shall have seats in the board of superintendents, with votes 
ou such propositions. ‘The provisions of this section shall not be held 
to affect or impair the power of the several local school boards to 








teachers 
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| other officers or by rejecting such nominatiens. 





lave presented a certificate from a physician recognized by the | transfer teachers from school to school within their respective districts, 
rd of ed ion as competent for the purpose, setting forth that said | as hereinbefore provided. 
nt neither mont nor physically disqualified by any chronic Sec. 43. Chat except as herein provided, the nominations provided 
' | cal defect from successfully performing the duties of a 


for above must be made from the list of properly certified principals 
and teachers and other persons eligible for service in the positions 
to be filled, in the regular order of the standing of the candidates on 
said lists: Provided, however, That the board of superintendents, sub- 
ject to the proviso of section 41 of this act, may consider for each 
appointment the three persons whose names are highest on the appro- 
priate eligible list. The existing eligible lists in the District of 
Columbia and the relative standing of persons whose names are on 
said lists shall not be affected by the passage of this act. 

Sree. 44. That the nominations by the board of superintendents, as 
herein provided, shall be filed with the secretary of the board of educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia on or before the 10th day of July, 1907, 
and within the same time in each ensuing year. Within thirty days 
after the filing of such recommendation with the secretary of the board 
the board of education of the District of Columbia shall finally act upon 
said nomination, cither by appointing such principals or teachers or 
A failure on the part 


of the board of superintendents to nominate within the time prescribed 


; and matter shall be deemed of greater importance than method. 


exempted, in whole or in part, from such examination at the | 


herein shall be held as equivalent to the nomination of the principals, 
teachers, or other members of the teaching staff at that time holding 
these positions under appointment by the board of education. A failure 
on the part of the board of education to confirm or reject a nomination 
within the time prescribed herein shall be held as equivalent to the ap- 
pointment of the principals, teachers, or other members of the teaching 
staff. In case of a failure to appoint, other names shall be submitted 
by the board of superintendents to the board of education within two 
weeks after each failure until an appointment is made. In ease of the 
consolidation of schools or of the discontinuance of any school or of the 
abolition by law of any position, principals, teachers, and holders of 
the abolished positions, if in good standing, shall be preferred in new ap- 
pointments to be made in any of the schools of the District. tesigna- 
tions of principals and teachers and of all other members of the teach- 
ing staff shall be made to the superintendent of schools. 

Sec. 45. That principals, teachers, and other members of the teaching 
staff shall be retained solely upon their special fitness to teach, and in 
the assignment of such persons to duty their natural or acquired apti- 
tudes for particular phases of teaching shall be duly considered.  Prin- 
cipals shall perform a certain amount of actual teaching, and their fit- 
ness to supervise shall be determined by their special fitness to teach. 
Teachers in all schools shall be held responsible for the teaching of the 
regular grade work as outlined in the syllabuses of the board of superin- 
tendents. ‘To attain this end, the principals shall instruct the teachers 
not only as to the matter involved, but as to the best methods of pro- 
cedure. All such supervision, however, shall stop short of interference, 
Super- 
vision shall not extend to criticism of teachers before their classes nor 
to interference with teachers in the management of their classes. The 
true dignity of teachers as the ultimate agents of all right instruction 
shall be respected, and all regulations detracting from or destroying 
that dignity are expressly forbidden. All syllabuses shall be rationally 
and scientifically prepared by the board of superintendents with special 
reference to the matter to be taught, and be stated in as plain and con- 
cise language as the subject will permit without reference to the peda- 
gogical or psychological reasons assumed to underlie it. The assistant 
superintendents shall specially explain these syllabuses, both as to mat- 
ter and method, to the principals of the schools, and to this end are 
empowered to call the principals together from time to time and give 
them such instruction as they may deem fit. All principals who fail in 
special fitness to teach or in the higher aptitudes of supervision, to- 
gether with all teachers who fail in actual teaching power or who will- 
fully refuse the guidance of their principals, shall be deemed inefficient 
and dropped from the rolls. 

Src. 46. That teachers, to be retained upon the eligible list, shall 
attend all meetings called Dy the superintendent of schools or by the 
principal of the school to which they are assigned. The superintendent 


of schools, upon the recommendation of the board of superintendents, 


is also empowered to require principals or teachers to further fit them- 


| selves for the duties of their positions by attendance upon professional 


schools during the vacation months under penalty of being stricken 
from the rolls. 

Sec. 47. That the schools of said District under the management and 
control of the board of education of the District of Columbia shall be 
free to all pupils over 5 and under 21 years of age residing in said 
District or who during such tutelage own property in and pay taxes 
levied by the government of the District of Columbia, or whose parents 
reside or are engaged in business or public duties therein or during 
such tutelage pay taxes levied by the government of the District of 





| Columbia: Provided. That no child under 6 years of age shall be re- 


| ceived in said schools except in kindergarten classes: 


And provided 
further, That nonresident or nontaxpaying pupils may be admitted to 


and taught in said schools on the payment of such amount, to be fixed 


That upon all reappointments | 
all of these positions preference shall be given to the | 


by the board of education of the District of Columbia, as will cover the 
expense of their tuition and cost of text-books and school supplies used 
by them; and all payments hereunder shall be paid into the Treasury, 


| one-half to the credit of the United States and one-half to the credit of 


Such nominations and appointments shall be made except in the case | 


the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 48. That the board of education of the District of Columbia 
shall represent the schools and the school system of the District of 
Columbia before the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and 
before the committees of Congress in all matters pertaining to esti- 
mates and appropriations for educational purposes and in all other 
matters, and shall in general be the representative of the school system 
of the District in its entirety. On or before the Ist of October in 
each year it shall submit an estimate in detail of the money needed for 
the entire school system of the District during the next succeeding 
fiscal vear to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, who shall 
include the same in their estimate of money needed for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. ‘The board of education shall ad- 
minister all money appropriated or available for educational purposes 
in the District of Columbia, subject to the general provisions of the 
law relating to the audit and payment of salaries and other claims. — 

Sec. 49. That the board of education of the District of Columbia 
shall provide such offices and rooms as it may deem advisable within 
the District of Columbia for the administration of the powers and 
duties conferred by this act upon the board of education, the local 
school boards, the board of superintendents, the superintendent of 
schools, and the board of examiners. 

Sec. 50. That on and after July 1, 1907, all children of schooi age 
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being instructed in the schools of the District beyond the kindergarten | of Columbi whethe the ne be kind 
grade shall be given a full school-day session, and the board of edu ’ 

cation, upon the recommendation of the proper local school board, sh 
have power to rent such additional property as may be required fol 
this purpose. The board of education shall have power to dispose ol 











such personal property used in the schools or other buildings under the ! 1 
charge of said beard, upon the joint certificate of the superintendent 
of schools and of the superintendent of buildings and supplies, as is 
no longer required for use therein: and all money realized by the sale 
thereof shall be paid into the easury of the United States to the credit 
of a special rent fund, which is hereby appropriated to the payment 
of the additional rent charge authorized by this section. 
Sec. 51. That the board of education shall make such provision as S 
will secure prompt and efficient service for the selection and acquisi 
tion of sites, the planning and erection of new buildings for school 
purposes, and for the alteration and repair of existing buildings and \ 
for the regulation of the purchase and distribution of school books s 
and supplies and for the execution and carrying into effect of all mat 
ters and things authority for which shall have been granted by the 
board and for the preservation of all school records. Subject to such 1 
provision, the superintendent of school buildings and supplies shall 
be the executive officer of the board in respect to all matters contained t 
in this section or in respect to which he is charged with duties under d 
the provisions of this act. h 
See. 52. That the board of education shall provide for the purchase t 
of all books, apparatus, stationery, and other things necessary and 
expedient to enable the schools of the District to be properly and suc 
cessfully conducted It shall cause to be furnished all necessary sup t 
plies and shall make regulations for the furnishing thereof to the 
schools in the several local school districts. It shall have power to 
enact rules and regulations for the government of the superintendent i ’ 1 


of buildings and supplies, which rules and regulations shall provide 
that all supplies, as far as possible, shall be obtained by contract, made 
at publie letting in the manner provided by law for obtaining othe ie public \ 
Government supplies. tiremen rhe three last-named 














Sec. 53. That requisitions for text-books, apparatus, and scholastic | On the third Saturday of Mi n ¢ ! 
supplies shall be made by principals upon the superintendent of build tendents, prineipais, assistants to princip 
E ings and supplies under rules to be established by the board of educa school district, including teachers of norm 
; tion, but no requisition for any school shall be honored unless it is and kindergarten schools, directo and te 
t approved in writing by the assistant superintendent of the supervisory shall meet at the call of 1] assistant 
: district where such school is situated. visory district, which call 1 shall issue 
; Sec. 54. That section 6 of an act to fix and regulate the salaries, | Meeting and at a place within the said ca 
school officers, and other employees of the board of education of the | bY him, to select by ballot one of their nun 
District of Columbia, approved June 20, 1906, be amended so as to read | Serve Tor one yea \t the close of a. 
as follows: shall transmit to the board of edueation the 
‘Sec. 6. That the board of education of the District of Columbia | representative so chosen. The distriet rep 
shall have power to arrange all teachers in the classes and groups in the | ©«! k in th | atternoc t1 f th sS 
above schedule, except as hereinafter specified : 7 election at the hal ird of ed 
“For the year ending June 30, 1907, each principal, head of depart three of their numbet ve on th ‘ d 
ment, and teacher shall receive the salary in his class next above his and three years trom Ist day oi 
present salary, and no teacher or principal shall in any event receive | tify their names and e term for wl Leach W 
less than his present salary. If promoted to a higher class, he shall | 0! education : Prorided, That at tl econd and 
receive the salary in that class next above his present salary, and | Meeting of these representatiy they shall 
after June 30, 1907, if certified by the board of superintendents, he | Whose term of office shall be for three y 


shall receive an annual increase within his class or group as herein |, See. oS. That should a vacancy ec ame 
provided, without action of the board of education; but no principal, voard of retirement so ¢ hosen, the represen 
head of department, or teacher shall in any one year receive more | !). ballot one of their number to serve on 
than one promotion within his class or group: Prorided, That if t! the unexpired term 
salary in his class next above his present salary shall be less than Sz) Sec, 59. That on the reco 
in excess of his present salary he shall receive the next higher salary, | board of education of the 
so that no teacher shall receive for’ the first year an increase of less | *& two-thirds vote of all 
than $25. ; teaching or supervising s 
“A teacher shall not be promoted from one class to another, except | of Columbia who is mentally or pl i 
by the board of education of the District of Columbia, upon the recom formance of duty and who has been en 
mendation of the board of superintendents. or of school 














Ss ipervision, or of oth cor 





“Every new teacher at the time of his appointment shall be as twenty years, fifteen of which shall hav 
signed to a class or group by the board of education on the recom- | Schools of the District of Colum) An 


mendation of the board of superintendents, and shall receive for the the District of Columbia may retire fi 
first year the minimum pay of said class or group. The first year in | of the said teaching or supervisin 





Group A, class 6, shall be probationary. of 65 years and shall have n ens 
“For the purpose of this act a model teacher shall be held to be a | ing or scheol supervision, or both, for a pr 
teacher of the first or second grade, or of the kindergarten, whose spe- On the recommendation of t1 





cial aptitude for primary teaching makes it desirablé to retain him in | cation of the District of Colum) 








said grades with the pay of a higher grade. vote of all its members, to retire upon 
“Teachers of classes 1 and 2 shall receive an annual increase of er of the teaching or supery lg sta 
salary of $25 for four years. or until the maximum is reached District of Columbia who has heen engage 
“Teachers of class 3 shall receive an annual increase of salary of | supervision, or both, for a period aggres 
$25 for ten years, or until the maximum is reached. which shall have been in the public da 
*Yeachers of class 4 shall receive an annual increase of salary of | Columbia 
$30 for ten years, or until the maximum is reached Sec. 60. That upon such retirement, w 
“Teachers of class 5 shall receive an annual increase of salary of | Wise, the person retired shall be entitled 1 
$40 for ten years. or until the maximum is reached. the teachers’ retirement fund of not $ 
* Teachers in Group A of class 6, after the probationary year, shall | salary paid to such persor e.7 | j 
receive an annual increase of salary of $100 for eight years; in Gro’ p retired under the visions of is act ¢ 
B, of $100 for three years. F shall receive as an annuity one-half of the 
“The aforesaid equal annual increase of salary for each class or | person at the date of said retire 


group of the teaching staff of the public schools of the District of Co case of a teacher’ or principal t 
lumbia shall be uniform throughout each class or group, and each of | the case of a supervisir ft | 2 
said persons shall at once, after the certification of the board of super shall the annuity of any person who 





intendents, receive all the emolument in accordance with the above | of service be less than S600 Any pe 
schedule of minimum salaries to which said person is entitled by reason | of service, but with I¢ss than t y 
of merit, of experience, and of grade of class taught.” annuity which b s the e ratio to 
Sec. 55. That a public school teachers’ retirement fund, to be made | retirement after thirty years of servi 
up from the following sources, is hereby created: of service of 1id person | to 1 


First. All money, pay, compensation, or salary forfeited, deducted, | vided for by this act shall be pay 
reserved, or withheld for any cause from any member or members of | retirements made under t \ 
the teaching or supervising staff of the publie schools of the District | either on the Ist day of July or on 
of Columbia. The superintendent of schools shall certify monthly to | number of persons retired in any one 


I 





y » the board of education the amounts so forfeited, deducted, reserved, or | entire amount of the annuiti to be 1 
ES withheld during the preceding month. Said amounts shall be turned | in excess of the estimated amount of t! 
into said retirement fund. the payment of annuities for that year 
Second. All moneys received from donations, legacies, gifts, bequests, Sec. 61. That the words “ teaching and 
or otherwise for or on account of said fund. day schools of the District of Colu 
Third. Ten per cent annually of aii excise moneys or license fees | sections shall include the s int i 
belonging to the District of Columbia and derived or received by ihe | intendents of schools, directo and 
collector of taxes from the granting of licenses, wholesale or retail, to ' branches, principals, assistant } 
sell strong or spirituous liquors, ale. wine, or beer in the District of | all reguiar and special teachers of tt 








Columbia. The Treasurer of the United States is authorized upon the | of Columbia Nothing in this a : 
receipt of any moneys from this source to place 10 per cent thereof | reappointment to active service, on his o 
in said retirement fund. who has been retired under the provisions 

Fourth. One per cent of all the salaries of all members of the | pointment of any such person the pay: 


teaching and supervising staff of the public day schoois of the District | son shall be discontinued. 
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‘ ! and effects of the public school- 
d ions or annuities granted and 
l all | ind are exempt from levy and sale 
1 and from all process and proceedings to en- 
by or on uf of any creditor or person 
1 ist, or debt or liability of, the pen 
f dad fund 
f * the masculine pronoun appears in this act it 
l to apy to either male or female teachers or em 
| 
4. ‘I ih t, except-as to the teachers and officers now 
i ! It 4 effect fr j fter its passage, and | in ful 
{ ind aft ist day of July, 1907. All acts or 
i ¢ 1 are hereby repealed. 


Limiting the Hours of Service of Railroad Employees. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM 8S. BENNET, 
OF NEW YORK, 


. THE IIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Vonday, February 18, 1907, 


| 


It is not a general measure for subsidies based on speed or 
tonnage, but is purely to extend our mail steamship contracts 


| und to institute an organized naval reserve of captains, mates, 


and sailors. 

Direct mail service to the Atlantic and Pacific coast of South 
America by fast steamers is more than a public benefit. It is a 
public necessity that we should keep up such direct intercourse 
with our sister republics as shall put us on friendly terms with 
them and their people. Unless they know us and trust us the 
Monroe doctrine will soon be a thing of the past. European in- 
flueace is growing in many of the South American states, and 


| banking, trade, and colonization are-being ardently encouraged 


0 ( 1133) to promote the safety of employees and travelers 
\ i ds by limiting the hours of service of employees thereon. 

Mr. BENNET of New York said: 

Mir. SpeAKER: Some days since I referred briefly to the 
practical abolition of sweat shops in New York City. The re- 
mark was entirely incidental, but has had at least one impor- } 
tant result Mr. Marcus M. Marks, a prominent member of the 


National Cis 


clothing mam 


Federation, a noted publicist and successful 
ifucturer in a very large way, started an investiga- 
































tract. 


| all, by those that are devoted to free trade. 


by European governments. Anyone can indicate the natural 
and certain result unless we do something to assure the people 
of those republics that their interests are bound up with us and 
not with Europe. 

The system of mail contracts proposed is one that has been 
adopted by every progressive nation on the globe and, most of 
Cargo goes more 
Passengers and mails must have 
Every increase in speed makes a much greater increase 
in coal consumption, and if we do not intend to send our pas- 
sengers and mails to South America by way of the subsidized 
Kuropean lines; we must spend part of the moneys which we 
set from the ocean mails in encouraging a fast passenger and 
inail service. The expense is a real economy, for every one of 
these steamers will be as available as a cruiser in time of war 
as if we built, manned, and maintained them as ships of the 
Navy at many times the cost. 

‘There is no favoritism in the bill, and no danger of our pay- 
ing more than the service is worth, because each contract will 
be open to competition by all responsible bidders.. The amounts 
named are perhaps too low to secure the minimum speed of 16 
knots. But if it is sufficient to support a greater speed, the 
line that offers to give the highest speed will receive the con- 
This provision for competitive bidding as to the guaran- 
teed actual running speed of the line will secure open competi- 


cheaply in the slower vessel. 
speed. 


| tion for the speediest passenger and mail service and for the 


best naval reserve and cruisers that can be got for the money. 
This is not subsidy. It is a bill to provide for the national 
defense and to encourage our commerce and friendly inter- 
course with our neighbors at the least competitive cost. 

When the question of cost was raised in this body, I opposed 
the decrease by one-third of the sum payable on the Argentine 
mail contract. I said (Recorp, Mar. 1, p. 4424): 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard in opposition to this amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take up anybody’s time on this, and 
I haye only a single sentence to utter to the committee. If we expect 
to maintain the Monroe doctrine over the American Continent, we must 
adopt such measures as will bring us by mail and speedy traffic in con- 
tinual intercourse with our friends and brother republics of the south, 
and we must re no money that is necessary to have a speedy service. 





| If you do not give enough, you will not get the service at all. 


tion of the subject, which resulted as shown by the following 
letter: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CLOTHIERS, 
New York, February 6, 1907. 
¥fon. Winn1AM S. BENNETT, 
i of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dean Mr. BeENNET: My attention has been called to your de- 
fense of New York City when the statement was made by Representa- 
of Tennessee, that sweat shops are a blot on our commu- | 
Recently, to assure myself that my position on this question was 
‘ lutely correct, I spent three days inspecting what were considered 
t! worst workshops in the clothing trade, two days with Labor 
Commissioner Sherm and one of his deputies, and one day with a 
wetl-posted labor leader, I asked them all to show me the worst. 
Wl I sind conditions of plumbing in of the tenements out- 
re ( i I wish, by the way, that something could be done to 
ha 1 improvements in this connection), I found the shops well 
li ad, well ventilated, and the workmen fairly comfortable. Even 
“9 his ’ in the tenements, which is the worst phase of manufactur- 
in was conducted under vastly i roved conditic ; It was conceded 
by the labor commissioner, his ty, and the third party referred to 
{ the weat shop in the clothing industry was prac lly 
I r { e able to confirm your st: 
To ‘tter and sti better conc 
Tl ‘nts in the direction of p: 
in nents of all our leading 
factui 
Witl ran of my esteem, I remain, very sincerely, yours, 
Marcus M. MARKS, 
687 Broadway, New York. 
his letter is important, not only because of its specifie con- 
tents, but as another indication that good people in and out of 
lnbor unions, working together intelligently, can secme not only 
the enactment of proper regulations under the police power of 
the States, but also the rigid enforcement of such regulations. 
An enlightened public sentiment in any community acting on 
the legislative body nearest that community is after all the best 


nd most mighty force behind good legislation. 


The Ship-Subsidy Bill. 





SPEECH 


_ WAYNE 


OF NEW 


HON. R PARKER, 
JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Weadn 1907, 
529) to promote the national defense, to create a naval 
stablish American ocean mail lines to foreign markets, 


ommerce, 


eday, February 27, 
On the bill (S. 
reserve, to ¢ 
and to pl 
Mr. PARKER, under the general leave to print granted Feb- 
ruary 25, 1907, submitted the following remarks: 
Mr. Speaker: This is so great a subject and includes so many 
branches that it is well to consider nothing but the particular 
measure which is now before the House, 


omote ¢ 


I have no more to say to a patriotic House. 


I have no liking for subsidies if they can be avoided. They 
may sometimes be necessary. But this is not a_ subsidy, 
but a system of competitive mail contracts. Feeling, as I do, 
that we need direct American mail and passenger communica- 
tion; that we need a reserve of speedy cruisers, with their 
officers and crews; that it is far cheaper and better to have 
them in the merchant-marine reserve than in the active navy, 
and that the fullest and fairest competition is provided, I 
can not but lament that this wise, conservative, and moderate 
measure has been filibustered to its grave by a small minority 
of the body to which the House substitute was returned and 
by which a much stronger act has been passed. 

The last section of the bill provides for the organization of 
the sailors and officers of our merchant marine into a naval re- 
serve. There is no subject on which I have felt and spoken so 
strongly for many years. On the continent of Europe the whole 
merchant marine of every state is organized as a part of its 
navy. Every sailor and officer serves for a while on a man- 
of-war, and he and his ship are part of the reserve fighting 
foree of the nation. In England and America there is and can 
be no such compulsory service. The provisions of this bill for 
an annual retainer to officers and men, giving about $5 a month 
to the officers and less than half that sum to the men, are 
copied from the provisions of the English act. That system 
has been a great success as to officers, who are proud to take 
their year’s training in the navy and to wear the uniform and 
fly the flag to which that service entitles them. The naval cer- 
tificate of proficiency as an officer is required for employment 
upon all the great liners, and such a system as to officers is 
likely to be as great a success here as abroad. Perhaps its best 


result is in bringing the naval officer and the simple sea captain 
in touch with one another, in the same way that we are trying 
to bring the Regular Army in touch with the militia, but to a 
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much greater extent, inasmuch as Sailors meet the same dan 
sers and the same problems of navigation, engineering, elec- 
tricity, and command, whether they be in public or private serv- 
ice. So far as the officer is concerned, the naval-reserye Sys- 
tem proposed by this act is certain to create a brotherhood of 
the sea which will broaden and benefit not only the officers of 
the merchant marine but those of the Navy as well. 

The experience of Great Britain with her nayal reserve 
does not give much encouragement as to the success of the pro- 
posed system as to petty officers and men. The English SYs- 


tem provides an annual training of some weeks. during which | 


the sailors are paid the regular wages of the havy: but that 
training takes them away from their ordinary employments, 
So that the vessel owners do not care to employ a reserve man, 
and the retainer of $30 or $40 4 year is, after all, so small 
that few choose to take it who are really employed at sea. The 
English naval reserve has never been recruited to anywhere 
hear its full strength, and its membership has been largely 
composed of the amphibious loafers who haunt shore towns. 
Finally, the ranks of the reserve haye been opened to old navy 
men who have seen many years’ seryice and retired. As a 
result, the English naval reserve. unlike those of France and Ger- 
many, does not include an active body of sailors employed in 
the merchant marine. Like conditions would probably — pro- 
duce like effects here. and it is improbable that any consider- 
able body .of American seainen will join the ranks of a naval 
reserve which offers so few advantages and such small pay. 

This would be of little consequence if we had plenty of 
American sailors to flock to the flag on the first rumor of war. 
as Americans always do. The real trouble is that the number 
of American sailors grows less from year to year. Americans 
can do better on land. They get better pay and more chance 
of promotion. In cld times every sailor on a ship might have 
an interest in the voyage. Merchant adventurers in every 
little coast town enlisted their crews to join in the chances 
of whale and seal fisheries, gathering gold or slaves on the 
Guinea coast, breaking blockades. trading to revolted colonies 
in the Spanish Main, or carrying silks and spices of the East 
Indies or the sweets of the West Indies through the pirate 
haunts of the Malay Islands, the Levant. or the Gulf of Mexico, 
The dangers as well as the profits and the risks of such a life 
of adventure appealed to every boy in England and Ameriea 
who had a drop of the blood of the old Norse sea kings. sut 
the dangers, the profits, and the risks are gone for the sailor. 

The trade of the world is carried on fixed ocean routes, 
whether by the liner or the tramp. Courage is no longer needed. 
for there are no foes to meet. Seamanship is usually not re 
quired in the sailor, who has become a mere deck land. Liner 
and tramp alike hire the cheapest labor that can be got. Lines 
to the Orient are manned by Orientals. Nearer home the vessels 
are filled with motley crews made up of nations who are ready 
to work for small wages, and a shipowner hires his men where 
he can get them cheapest. 

These conditions are not confined to America. It is not gen- 
erally realized that while the merchant marine of Great Britain 
has grown from year to year, it is being manned more and more 
by foreigners. The number of British subjects, not including 
Lascars, who were employed in the merchant marine of the 
United Kingdom as petty officers and sailors was. in 1857, 
96,914. In 1875 it was 82,000: in 1889 it was 60,709, and in 1901 
it was only 44,290. These figures, of course, only include petty 
officers and seamen properly so called, and modern crews in- 
clude many other employments, such as firemen. stewards, engi- 
neers, etc. If we compare 1875 with 1901. British sail tonnage 
had fallen off one-half, steam tonnage had nearly or quite quad- 
rupled, and the total tonnage had srowh some 60 per cent, and 
the total crews had increased about one-tenth—from 204,500 to 
225,080—but the British crew had fallen off in numbers from 
182,000 men to 151,380, or over 30.000 less. Foreigners had in- 
creased some 17,000 and lascars over o9,000, or, all together, over 
52,000 more. It is idle to think that Americans or English will 
go to sea as mere laborers aboard ship in competition with all 
the ill-paid races of the world. The American and English boy 
will only go where there is brotherhood as well as pay and a 
chance of promotion. Neither the Americans nor the English are 
ready for universal conscription. We ean not, like France and 
Germany, fill our merchant marine with Sailors by counting sea 
Service as military service. It is not enough to have our own 
ships if they are to be manned, like the English, by the cheapest 
labor that can be got. We shall have no complete naval reserve 
unless we can make it to the advantage of the vessel] owner to 
employ Americans and give them a chance of promotion. It is 
by good pay and a chance of promotion that the sritish and 
American navies are recruited. In our own Navy the average 


pay is $30 a month. Chief petty officers get as high as $85 a 








month, with a chance of promoti: 


cer, with a pay that sometiny 
ete. Merchant ships ean mw 
paid them they could net rm 


and their ill-paid crews 

All the statutes that have been propos d 
that a certain proportion of the crew sly 
| Such provisions are idle. for, even enufor 
| hire the lowest priced Americans they could 
Sailors would often come from other races 
|} The time has come When this problem must 
sreatest cities of our country are situated 
defense must be intrusted to'a Navy which will 
of peace, but must be in reased in time of w: 
who are seamen. It is hot a quest t 


gaged in the foreign trade Ae 
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from Americans 


zreiat expense 


buaveragce of ) i for every 
American employed on such vessel who had ed his tra 
ing in the Nayal Reserve 10,000 such men cost but 8: 
OOOLOOG, 

Authorities agree that America ¢an and will ] Is t 
shall not cost more to run them, and the difference in that cost 
is almost solely in the higher wages paid to crew | 
should protect American labor at sen by paying to the ship this 
differénce in wages it will pay to run the ships and therefore 
to owé: the ships which these 10.000 men ©; nan. By this 
‘course we should build up the merchant marine by si Iply pray 
ing the difference of cost of en ploy hg American | thor, without 
the dangers which must attend subsidies based upon speed or 


tonnage, in view of the changing cost at which 


we should 
come any system involving the enrollment of a 


ried and’ speed is obtained. 
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1904 Statement of Hon Richard 

Congress from the Seventh distyjed 

Representative Parker Mr. Cha 
need, in my judgment, is of a sys m 
to sea, 

They will not do so now becau 
them when he can get for igners so m 

But no system ll be complet if 
shall carry our flag shall not only 
manned, by Americans No system 
make it pay the shipowner to hir \m 

Any full relief must deal with the 
seamen as well as ships 

Let American ship manned | 
and trained in our Navy and read f 
well afford to pay to the sh powner t 
ment, and if that addit ial cost 
to own and operate ships 
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that difference would be direct prot 
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air her, sometimes practically to rebuild her, ready to meet | It has been favorably considered by the Navy Department, which only 
rivateers, and savage tribes, and eager to go wherever profit | feels that the naval estimates should not bear the whole expense. The 
found, from the Tropics to the poles. In such employment a | proposition is that the United States shall pay the ship so much each 
manned with brave Americans interested in the venture | month for every man employed who shall be enlisted and enrolled and 
oney than another manned with hirelings. No wonder | shall have served his necessary training in the United States Naval 
en went to sea. Reserve, and that thereby the shipowner shall receive not only com- 
FOREIGNERS CIEAPER. pensation for the difference in cost of aa Americans, but also 
; changed. Big lners ply even the remote Pacific on fixed a very cousitarete bounty to the ship. If that ship employ 200 men 
They are even driving out the tramp. It is pure business at an allowance of $20 a month for each man, it would amount to 
( cheapest men, and no bounties or subsidies on tonnage or nearly $50,000 a year. It would be less in smaller ships. If the al- 
fe - Desai: meted , + Gh. ; oe , | lowance shall be increased for speed and proper construction of the 
, or by way of postal subvention, will bring the American into the a : 
while the forelemer Gam be tad Ghaamee, vessel, it might be even greater than this sum. No enormous amount, 
is not theory, but experience. Great Britain has maintained however, is required. If 25,000 Americans be enlisted in such a naval 
increased her merchant marine by postal and admiralty aids of sallor reserve, it would at that rate amount to only $5,000,000 in a 
kind, but their crews are less and less British crews. cr — . 
» here, by the kindness of the Naval Intelligence Office, the NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. 
’ the Naval Reserves Committee of Great Britain, 1903. This But the proposition, stated briefly, is that the Secretary of the Navy 
» states (p. 7): may form a force of not over 30,000 men, to be called *“ naval volun- 
e 1859 the requirements of the navy have outgrown the | teers’—a sailor reserve, enlisted for fiye years. Facilities are to 
the mercantile marine to supply them. The former have in- | be provided by which such volunteers as appear and report—they 
; the number of British seamen employed in the latter has de- | are not forced to—shall be instructed and trained and exercised on 
, shore or on board ship, at such times and places and under the com- 
ival foree grew from 73,104 in 1859 (see 2, p. 7), to 122,500 | mand of such officers as the Secretary thinks fit, and they may be also 
; (see 3, same page). examined and certified as to their fitness as officers of the force and of 
other (p. & par. 9), “in 1857 there were 96,914 petty | merchant vessels. 
and sailors, British subjects, not including lascars, employed The President may call them into active service in time of war or of 
1e mercantile Marine of the United Kingdom. In 1875 it was esti- | emergency. They are entitled to pay when they are in service. The 
d that there were 82,000. In 1889 the estimated numbers had | Secretary of the Navy may make rules for their organization, and he 
llen to 60,709, whilst in 1901 there were only 44,290.” | may discharge anyone at any time. He may organize them into classes, 
DECREASE OF BRITISH SEAMEN. and then comes the encouragement to the Americans to join: 
areful table covering the years from 1875 to 1901 is contained rhat in order to encourage the merchant marine and the employ- 
; ‘ 





\ 


; ; -" >, | ment of such naval volunteers therein there shall be paid to the own- 
of the same report, ¢ » figures are startling. The sail | . ar: . : 
ee ee poet, Soe Se a a the gees op ahipping ers or charterers of any vessel of the United States which shall be 
acts had gone down by half, but the steam tonnage had nearly or quite engaged in foreign trade or in the deep-sea fisheries, for every naval 
quad uy led. wo that the total tonnage had grown 60 per cent, from volunteer actually employed and serving on such vessel during every 
genes pICNE, § BA a tat sis « » »e £ . °° vovac . « > , : 
nearly 6,000,000 (5,785,000) tons in 1875 to over 9,000,000 (9,388,176) see Se inne or oe ee Ge a so ne, sums 
tons in 1901. The total crew had likewise increased 10 per cent, from | ereinat er provic for, or every mont 0 ee on of such 
204,500 to 225,080, while, on the contrary, the British crew had fallen | YOYase: Provided, however, That no such payment shall be made unless 
in number from 182.000 men to 151.280. the balance of the crew being such naval volunteer shall have been in actual training, as mentioned 
made up by the increase of foreigners and lascars. Foreigners had | fr: — 3, for a period equal to as many months teen years or 
increased from 20.500 men to 87,170, and lascars had increased from | fractions of a year that he has been enrolled and enlisted as such 
»000 men to 37.430. Thus over 52,000 foreigners and lascars, mostly | naval volunteer: And provided further, That he has been certified as 
lascars, had been added to the British merchant marine in this short < the office or position held by him on such merchant or fishing 
eriod, and over 30,000 less British seamen were in that marine. fae . 
rhe figures are still more startling if you disregard engineers, fire- Che Secretary of the Navy shall fix the rates of pay aforesaid for 
ete., and go to the ranks of pure seamen, Officers, 38,000 in | Various grades, which rates shall not be above $20 a month for any 
had become 26,030 In 1901; petty officers, 10,000 had become grade up to petty officers, nor above $30 a month for engineers or mates, 
sailors, 72,000 had become 36,660; the apprentices, 14,500 | Ber above $40 a month for captain, and which rates may be graded 
; ae , — : - —— , .* ’ } c a ” > TOA ee 
id become 5,170.. Including officers, petty officers, sailors, boys, and | according to the character and size of the vessel, the kind of voyage, 
apprentices, the number of British seamen proper had fallen from — grade of service as may be deemed best by the Secretary of the 
134,500 in 1875 to 76,390 in 1901, or nearly half. It is perfectly plain | *““*?: ie 
the influx of lascars and Chinese and people of all other races RUXELEART COUISEES. 
can go cheaply into the British service is destroying the British And then follows a provision to encourage vessels of high speed and 
‘chant marine, just as it is destroying the American merchant | sufficient strength : 
‘That whenever such foreign voyage shall be in a steam vessel and 
WHAT INCENTIVE? her time between ports on such voyage shall represent a ares of 
Now » questk ‘ , is ¢ ion: how rive Amer- | OVer 10 knots an hour on the shortest courses between such ports, 
cana. Sin Seecttes to a aan ee ee ae inka eieieieel then the pay in the last section mentioned shall be increased in pro- 
requirements, An apprentice system is good, but it is another burden portion ~ the speed represented by such time bears to 10 ~ yan 
on our ships, unless they are compensated for it. Statutes may require | Provided, That such vessel shall have been oan ee strengthened anc 
that a certain proportion of every crew shall be Americans, but in this ae a ee, wan gg Be wy Sarat Neeee boll ® re h 
case the vessel will employ the very cheapest Americans they can get, action - = B geod eee, oe ae avy : roe ded further, - § ie 
and eyen this raises the wages on the ship, so that every other sailor vessel shall have entered into bond or agreement, satisfactory to such 
who comes aboard, nondescript or Chinese, insists upon getting the | Secretary, that such vessel may be taken by the United States at an 
sume wages, and the expenses of our ships ‘are increased without get- appraisement of its fair value whenever the President shall declare an 
Gene Aanntiannn aes GS 7 : oe emergency that renders such taking advisable. 
oe , ce ene Such a system of bounty for employing Americans and for their 
We Lust stitute ¢ le swetem as a . no . ‘ LB) int) a § 
cui, MyeE etatitate an American system ns to, {he manning of our | organization as a naval reserve is not exclusive of any other arrans 
Norway, Italy, Greece, and Spain have no difficulty because they have | Me@t for postal, naval, or freight a or discriminating -duiies. 
the cheapest sailors in the world, England has made a failure of her | 22¢re are difficulties as to bounties upon freight, tonnage, and spel. 
ttemnt to eh “sir the British sailor by a nave! reserve system, | 50me of us remember ancient railroad charters which provided mini- 
Phat avatem is & ereat euccess an te euler. Captains and mates are | ™um rates, which are orten four or five times as much as are now 
: ate eo balan reesienied ba inte the navy. where thas ere examined and | actually charged by the railroads. A tonnage subsidy may be reason 
cartifiel as io Rites ae cee the glory of being attached to the | able when made and unreasonable afterwards. High speeds become 
: ae ot oa tank "oe eater of having passed their “enmtentinn usual speeds. The United States once granted a postal subsidy for a 
: : aa . . SF age ‘ ‘t. “ * | fast mail, to be run at extra speed, and the railroads now have several 


a) 


a 
— 





it system has thus created a roll of captains and officers in the mer- equally fast trains vu ‘ it ame 
ee ae ee aa apr ; ee ae ally fast Ss upon the road and still get their subsidy. Ther 

5 anes of whom any nation should be proud. We need a like | prevalent objection, and honest objecticn, to the granting of bounti: 

min America. |; on tonnage or speed, because speed increases and tonnage rates «i 
B crease. There can be no objection whatever to bountying men, and pa) 
ut that system has failed as to sailors. The naval-reserve pay is | ing the difference between foreign and American wages, and that dif 

ardly—about $15 a year for ordinary seamen and about double | ference would be by no means inconsiderable as an encouragement to 
it for engineers, while twenty-eight days of annual training is asked | American shipping. But it can be added to any other system. 

m every man. Shipowners will not employ men who must leave USEFUL MEN IN NEED. 

n for this training, and, as a rule, therefore, sailors do not belong , . 
the naval reserve, which has to be recruited partially from long- At any rate this plan is likely to give us men available in time of 
remen, fishermen, and others who are not really seamen. The whole | Reed. It will enable the Government to know where they are, for if it 
em has failed to encourage the sailor. a pay the vessel owner on production of a certificate of enrollment of the 

We can learn nothing by the experience of Germany and France, | ™#0, with inspection to see that it is the same man, the Government Will 
which, with other continental countries, encourage their marine by | know where your man is and can get him at any time. Meanwhile he 
! ing service therein with a short naval training constitute an | Will be proud that he can go to a vessel owner and say that he is a 
exemption from military obligations, the equivalent of a large bounty naval volunteer, and can claim iarger wages than others, because the 
to the seafaring man. Every man ashore has to serve his years in the | Ship will get something for employing him. 
actives and a longer course of years in the reserves of the army, while | This plan also provides for grades and classes of service and exam 
the man who is at sea, after a certain amount of naval training, can | tations and training for promotion into the higher grades. The nation 
have his wages in his ordinary profession and be exempt from military | C@n Well afford to pay for the employment of American captains in 

\ This keeps the ranks of seamen full, while England has | American ships. Every such captain in time of war is worth ever: 

in that in twenty-five years her seamen at sea have fallen off | thing to us. Sailors can be promptly trained, but not American cap- 
yne-half. : 3 tains, and it is a grief that the race is almost going out of existence 
A SAILOR-RESERVE BILL. with the decay of the sailing vessel. It is the key to American 
‘re seems to be no remedy for the fact that Americans a t go | Supremacy upon the sea that Americans be there. And we must en 
‘excent te cea diate ae ae Mio eo Tt will Dae coe | Courage the American officer, give him his turn of duty in the war 
to sea except to see that it will pay them to do so. It will not get | vessel, his certificate of fitness, his uniform as a sallor-reserye captain, 
Americans to go to sea to give postal subsidies or tonnage subsidies or t 
ht subsidies or speed subsidies, It will not prevent the shipow: his fraternity as a brother of TBs sen. i 
‘a naeary Bie ae 4 : leher be eam nt ieee f ie ill eee The training of the Naval Reserve has been a matter of some diffi- 
Pe ee a eed treme ma rel) ce a he at aa aii’ | culty. A few weeks each year are hard for the man to find and for 
sen if they can have good wages as well as a chance of graded service the Government to employ.’ 
with promotion. In that regard we may follow the foreign naval yo leks 
reserve system, avoiding their mistakes. A YEAR IN THP NAVY. 

‘ro that end I drafted a sailor-reserve act to establish a naval yol- I have talked with a great many naval officers, one of whom made a 
unteer force of seamen—H. R. 5079 of this Congress. I explained | rather appropriate suggestion—that perhaps a year’s work in the Navy 
ts features as a tentative measure in remarks submitted April 22, 1904, | might be the qualification for the reserve. We might avoid many 
on the discussion of the act for the appointment of this commission, | desertions in the Navy if the first enlistment were for one year, with the 


FAILED AS TO SAILORS, 
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privilege of enlisting afterwards for five years, or of going into the 
sailor reserve, so that they can be called back into the Navy in case of 
emergency. This would avoid the difficulties of short annual training. 

There was a romance of the sea in ancient days. That romance is 
gone, and the American no longer cares to go there, because he is not 
paid properly for its hardships. Meanwhile the military nations of 
ae continent of Europe are able to keep up their sea power and put 
their 


men on the sea, bountying them by exemption from military 
service, while America and England are falling behind in the race. 


We must resume our heritage as heirs of the sea king. We must get 
our boys on the free ocean, not by conscription, as a continental tyran 
nical power may do, but by extra allowance to the ships for every 
sailor that is available for national defense. I hope that some such 
plan will be embodied in the recommendation which may be made by 
this Commission. 
THE FRENCH FISHERMEN, 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I have done. I have taken too much time. 

Senator Lopes. In alluding to the foreign systems you did not speak 
of the French, Is it not true that the French give fishing licenses only 
to men who have served a certain time in the navy? 

Representative PARKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator LopGr. They have to serve first in the navy, and then they 
get their licenses as fishermen. , , 

Representative Parker. Yes, sir; a short service. 

Senator Lopcr. A short service. 

Representative Parker. It 


is different from the military service. 
They do not have to serve on shore. 
Senator Lopcr. All those Breton fishermen have to serve a short 


time or some time in the navy before they 
fishermen ? 

Representative PARKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lopcr. So a man has to spend a little time in the navy 


ean get their licenses as 


before he can be licensed. I did’ not know how far it h:4d been ex- 
tended. 
Representative Parker. It is extended to everybody who follows 


the sea in any way for a profession, and he is, as I say, excused from 





onerous military duty and allowed to follow the sea freely. No wonder 
they do follow the sea. 
Senator Lopcr. They get a certain amount of work out of all the 


men who want to be fishermen 
A BOUNTY 


or sailors? 


TO THE SHIP. 


Representative Parker. Yes, sir; we should do it in the other way by- 


a bounty to the ship which will let them pay the men for going to sea. 
I have copies of the remarks I submitted on this subject in the House. 
It was not a speech. I will hand them to the clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. We shall be pleased if you will leave us some copies. 

Representative Parker. I have tried not to repeat what I said there. 
This matter of figures is entirely new. 

I have to return this pamphlet to 
unless the Commission would desire to 
quotations. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think if you would leave it, unless we 
another copy, it may be desirable to have a portion of it copied. 

Secretary Morton. I think probably the chief intelligence officer can 
get another copy of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you. We will see that it is returned. 

Representative PARKER. I will so report, then. 

The bill referred to by Mr. Parker is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5079) for the establishment of a naval volunteer force of 
seamen ard irr the government of the same. 


Whereas it is expedierc that there should be a volunteer force of 
seamen for service in the Navy in time of emergency, that they should 
be duly trained, and that the foreign trade of the United States should 
be encouraged, as well as the employment of such seamen in such 
foreign trade: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That it shall be lawful 
for the Secretary of the Navy to raise and keep up a number of men 
not exceeding thirty thousand, to be called “naval volunteers,” such 
men to be enlisted from among seafaring men and others who may be 
deemed suitable for service. 

Sec. 2. That such volunteers shall be enlisted for five years. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Navy shall provide facilities 
whereby such volunteers as may appear and report shall be instructed, 
trainec. and exercised on shore or on board any ship, at such times 
and places and under the command of such officers as the said Secretary 
may think fit, and whereby such volunteers may also be examined and 


the Naval 
have it 


Intelligence 
left 


Office, 
possibly for the 


can get 


certified as to their fitness as officers of such force and of merchant 
vessels. 
Sec. 4. That it shall be lawful for the President in case of emer- 


gency communicated to Congress, or proclaimed, if Congress be not 


sitting, to order that any or all of such volunteers shall be called into | 


actual service; and upon such order and such notice thereof as may be 
prescribed by Navy regulation, every naval volunteer who shall not 
appear and enter into actual service shall be subject to the penalties of 
desertion. 

Sec. 5. That such naval volunteers when in actual service, or when 
training as aforesaid, shall be entitled to pay and allowances for actual 
service in the Navy, aud shall be subject to the discipline of the Navy, 
as fully as if regularly enlisted therein, and shall be organized, armed, 
and uniformed as may be provided from time to time by regulation. 


The Secretary of the Navy may prescribe rules and regulations for | 


their ‘organization and training, and may at any time discharge any 
such naval volunteer, and may organize them into classes, and make 
rules and regulations as to the time, places, and manner of their service. 
Sec. 6. That in order to encourage the merchant marine and the 
employment of such naval volunteers therein there shall be paid to the 
owners or charterers of any vessel of the United States which shall be 
in foreign trade or in the deep-sea fisheries, for every naval 
volunteer actually employed and serving on such vessel during every 
deep-sea fishing voyage or foreign trading voyage, the monthly. sums 
hereinafter provided for, for every month of the duration of such 
voyage: Provided, however, That no such payment shall be made unless 
such naval volunteer shall have been in actual training, as mentioned 
in section 3, for a period equal to as many months as the years or 
fractions of a year that he has been enrolled and enlisted as such naval 
volunteer: And provided further, That he has been certified as fit for 
the office or position held by him on such merchant or fishing vessel. 
The Secretary of the Navy shall fix the rates of pay aforesaid for 
various grades, which rates shail not be above $20 a month for any 


grade up to petty officers, nor above $30 a month for engineers or | 


nor above $40 a 
according to the 
voyage, and the grade 
retary of the Navy. 
Sec. 7. That whenever such foreign voy 
sel and her time between ports on s voy - s | represent a speed 
of over 10 knots an hour on ) t 
then the pay in the last section mention i e it as ‘ 
tion as the speed represented by such time bears to 10 knots: P ded 
That such vessel shall have been built or engthened and kept 
condition as may be fixed by 
of the Secretary of the Navy: ; 
have entered into bond or agreemet tisfac y to h I 
that such vessel may be taken by the United States at an ay rise 
of its fair value whenever the President shall de e an emet 
that renders such taking advisabl 


mates, 


month for captain, 
graded 


har fer and 
ceharacts i 


of service, as Ly 








The Ship-Subsidy Bill, 


SPEECH 


HON. EDMUND H. HINSHAW, 


Or NEBRASKA, 
IN THE TLOUSE OF 


Th 


REPRESENTATIVES, 


rsday, February _ 2 


On the bill (S. 529) to promote the nationa 
reserve, to establish American ocean mail lin to f 
and to promote commerce 
Mr. HINSHAW said: 

Mir. CHAIRMAN: For many ye and i 
shipping interests of this country have been seek 

Congress from the Treasury the way 


building and running of ships in the merchant marine n 


rs 


in 





ous plans and devices have heen employed, usually diss 
some patriotic motive and under the conte on that uch 
schemes were wholly in the interest of the country at large and 
not for private gain. Sometimes a cargo subsidy was propose l. 
which means that the United States will pay to the owner of an 
American vessel a certain bonus or bounty f transportin 
cargoes in vessels of a certain speed and capacity Other 
schemes haye been to pay enormous pric for the ransporta 
tion of the mails. March 3, 1891, an act was passed providing 
that the Postmaster-General could pay for the tr: portation ot 
the mails in American vessels $4 per mile in ve Is of 20 knots 
per hour, $2 per mile in vessels of 16 knots pet hour, and $1 per 
mile in vessels of 12 knots per hour. Under tl wt four vé 
sels have been paid, and for fifteen years have been plying be 
tween this country and Burope, receivil about $760,000 pet 
year. But even the advocates of subsidy acknowledge that tl 
effect of this act has been practically without I it to the 
American merchant marine. The payment of tl liom has 
been merely a bounty or bonus to these shipowners, and bh not 
resulted in substantial benefit to our country. 

Last year there was passed through the Senate of the | | 
States a bill (S. 529) which provided for a cargo subsidy. | 


short, provided fer the payment annually of $5 per ton for Am 


ean vessels engaged in the foreign trade for twelve months, ‘4 
annually for nine months, and $2.50 annually for six month 

service. In addition, that bill provided for fortnightly o1 
monthly mail service from ports on the Atlantic coast to Brazil, 
$300,000 fortnightly; from the Atlantic coast to Uruguay and 
Argentina, $375,000 fortnightly; from the Atlantic coast to 
South Africa, $375,000 fortnightly; from the Gulf coast to 
Brazil, $275,000 fortnightly; from the Atlant coast and Gulf 
to Cuba, $125,000 semiweekly; from New Orleans to Central 


America and Panama, $75,000 weekly; from the Gulf coast to 
Mexico, $50,000 weekly ; from the Pacific coast to Hawaii, Japan, 
and the Philippines, $600,000 fortnightly; from Puget Sound 
to Japan and the Philippines, $420,000 fortnightly; from the 


Pacific coast to Australasia, $217,000, in addition to about 
$290,000 now paid to the Spreckles Line; from the Pacific « 

to Panama, $120,000 fortnightly. The vessels required unde 

the bill range from 12 to 16 knots per hour, and one-half of th 

sums paid for fortnightly service to be paid in the event that 
contracts were made for monthly service. 

After this bill passed the Senate it came to the Ilouse Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of which | am a 
member. Extensive hearings were had, mainly on behalf of 
the Senate bill, at which much interesting information was 
developed. In January of this year those who had been so 


earnestly promoting the cargo-subsidy proposition abandoned 
that portion of the programme, and the substitute bill now under 


consideration was voted out of the committee by the histor 
vote of 8 to 7. Believing as I did that the substitute mail 
subsidy was only a subterfuge—using the language of Mr, 
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Ilumpiurey, «a member of the committee in favor of the legisla- | and while it is generally supposed that Mr. Harriman is the 


tion 
Il voted against a favorable report of the measure. 

Briefly, this proposed substitute now under 
san amendment to the mail-subsidy act of March 8, 1891, and 
that the Postmaster-General authorized to make 
for a term of ten years with citizens of the United 
States for carrying mails on steamships hereafter built 
the United States or now in service and between ports of 
the United States and ports on the routes and for the amounts, 
wil I give only 
receiving only 
i} knots’ speed, except for the Panama service. 
Atlantic coast to Brazil, $600,000 a year; second, from the At- 
lantic Argentina, $800,000; third, from the Gulf to 
Panama (14 knots’ speed), $150,000; fourth, from the Pacific 
Panama and Chile, $600,000; fifth, from the Pacific 
coast to Japan and the Philippines, $700,000; sixth, from Puget 
to. Japan and the Philippines, $700,000; seventh, from 
the Pacific coast to points in Australasia, $200,000, in addition 


consideration 


provides is 


eontracts 
lo 
coust to 
eoust to 


Sound 


and would be of no lasting benefit to the American people | 


in | 


the fortnightly service, the monthly service | 
one-half the compensation, and the vessels are 
First, from the | 


wealthiest man in the country he probably would not be op- 
posed to accepting this subsidy on that account. The line from 
San Francisco to New Zealand and Australia already receives, 
under the act of 1891, about $290,000 and is under contract with 
this Government at that rate for about seven years yet to come; 
but it now seeks to avoid that contract and obtain a gratuity 
by this bill of $200,000 more without rendering additional serv- 
ice. This line is run by Spreckels, the sugar king, and is com- 
posed of 16-knot vessels. 

The subsidy proposed to be paid by this bill aggregates 
$3,850,000, and under the terms of the bill contracts are to be 
made for ten years, and it is expressly provided that while 
Congress may repeal this act it can not abrogate or annul the 
contracts already made. Thus we are sure to have an expendi- 


| ture in the next ten years of $58,500,000, and doubtless if this 


legislation is passed the amounts herein given will be found to 
be wholly inadequate to meet the demands of the subsidy 


; hunters, and every succeeding Congress will be importuned for 


| increases on lines to various parts of the world. 


to about $290,000 now paid to the Oceanic, or Spreckles, Line. | 


fn addition to this the bill provides for ‘the organization of a 
naval reserve, 
it 

estimated that it would require five steamers, costing $6,000,000, 
und that each would receive $27,000 for each trip. It is 6,000 
from New York to Buenos Ayres, and each vessel would 
receive about $35,000 a voyage. The line from the west coast 
Chile, 6,000 miles, would receive a like amount. In these 
three cases the payment would be between $5 and $6 per mile. 
rom the best information obtainable, it is fairly clear that 
the cost of operating and maintaining these vessels would be 
inuch less than the amount of the subsidy, so that the United 
States, under this bill, is called upon to pay the operating ex- 
penses of these vessels, thus leaving a part of the subsidy and 
all the money received from freight traffic wholly a profit to 
ihe owners. These amounts are excessive and rapacious. Even 
if each should cost $1,200,000, the United States would 
money by building and owning the vessels herself. .How- 
there nothing in this bill that obliges the owners to 
construct operate a vessel of any particular size or cost. 
lo be sure, the speed is to be ascertained upon a trial trip of 
four hours, 16 knots per hour. This of itself, however, 
not mean the building of a vessel of more than 5,000 tons. If 
our commerce is to be substantially benefited by this subsidy, 


miles 


lo 


vessel 
sive 
ever, is 


is 5,060 miles from New York to Rio de Janeiro, and it is | 


does | 


| ceedingly large. 


there should be a requirement that these vessels be of at least | 


10.000 tons, and perhaps larger. 


tween this country and South America to-day a very 


In fact, there is running be- | 
large | 


number of so-called * tramp steamers ” which carry all the freight | 
now offered in South America for this country or to be trans- | 


ported from here to South America, at rates which have not been 
considered exorbitant. Almost all orders for merchandise are 


how sent by cable dispatch and not by mail. 


If this bill pro- 


vided for a reasonable and proper payment for the transporta- | 
tion of the mails, it is probable that no one would objeet, but | 
when the amounts are made so out of proportion to the service | 


rendered, it seems to me that there is no excuse for it. 

In fact, this bill is being promoted primarily by the ship- 
builders of this country. Cramp and others of Philadelphia 
ippeared before the committee urging this legislation. 
Gary, head of the steel trust, likewise appeared in its favor. 
In the main the labor organizations of the country are opposed 
to it 
tions are strongly opposed to this form of taking from 
freasury money which might be used in upbuilding the agricul- 
ural and other interests of the country. 


Those who 
are opposing this legislation have contended from the beginning 
that this is but the entering wedge. We know that this is true, 
because we have heard upon this floor and through the press 
many expressions of this kind. I for one am convinced that 
the shipbuilders, shipowners, and owners of railways who 
expect to profit from these contracts, will never relax their 
efforts until this country is induced to give annually from the 
Treasury from eight to ten millions of dollars. Even after con 
tracts have been solemnly entered into between certain lines of 
vessels and the Government the owners of these ships do not 
hesitate to come again to Congress asking for additional sub- 
sidies upon the plea that the contracts which they have entered 
into are not sufficiently remunerative. The Spreckels, or 
Oceanic Line, running between San Francisco, New Zealand, 
and Australia, has a contract with the Government for a tri- 
weekly service, for which they receive about $293,000 a year 
in addition to the profits from the commerce which they carry. 
They likewise receive a subsidy from the other countries to 
which they run for bringing their mail to this country. What 
assurance have we now that even if this extra $200,000 a year 
be given this line that they will not be here demanding addi- 
tional amounts in a few years? 

It seems to me that this is a dangerous policy for the Govy- 
ernment to embark upon. Our appropriations are already ex- 
We will expend this year more than $90,000,- 
000 for improvements of rivers and harbors; about one hundred 
million for the maintenance and enlargement of the Navy; 
about seventy-five million to maintain the Army; about one 
hundred and forty-five million for pensions, 2 most worthy ex- 
penditure. We have increased the salaries of rural carriers, 
which was demanded by every dictate of justice; there are now 
about 43,000 of them in the Country. We have increased the 
salaries of Qhe city carriers, also a mere act of justice. The 
appropriations for the maintenance of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of our Government are enormous. We 
give large sums to the agricultural experiment stations and col- 


| leges of the country, an expenditure justifiable because of the 
|} expansion and growth of these great interests and necessary 


| for the internal improvement of the country. 
Mr. | 
| Veys. 


We are appro- 
priating for the Geological, Geodetic, and topographical sur- 
We appropriated large sums for the preservation of the 


| forests, investigation of water supply, and the reclamation of 


The Patrons of Husbandry and the farmers’ organiza- | 
the | 


lhe subsidies provided in this bill for the trans-Pacifie lines | 


re without excuse or palliation. Already there is a line 
steamers owned by J. J. Hill which runs between Puget Sound 
and the Orient in connection with his railroads—the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern. He has stated that they are a 
paying proposition. They receive no subsidy. Whatever 


of | 


may | 


he said to the contrary it is my firm opinion that he would be | 


ihe recipient of the bounty named in this bill. 
of 144 knots speed, and this act provides for 16-knot vessels. The 
bill, however, provides that the speed shall be “ deemed com- 
plied with if satisfactory speed is developed during a trial of 
four hours’ continuous steaming at sea in ordinary weather.” 
this means that a trial speed, with coal picked by hand, with 
vessel seraped and in prime condition, engines and machinery 
in the most perfect repair, shall be made for four hours, and 
without doubt a 144-knot vessel could comply with these re- 
quirements. The line owned by E. H. Harriman, now running 
between San Francisco and the Orient, is composed of 16-knot 
vessels and of course could readily comply with the conditions, 


His vessels are | 


| sion. 





arid lands. We expend large sums for the inspection of meats, 
made necessary for the protection of consumers. The appro- 
priations for this session alone will aggregate nearly $1,000,- 
000,000. Our country is exceedingly prosperous. Labor is em- 
ployed at high wages. Capital finds abundant opportunities for 
investment and profit. All industries are at the highest ten- 
The railroads can not carry all the freight. We need 
more cars, tracks, better terminal facilities far more than we 
need ships. We are all anxious to build up the merchant ma- 
rine, but I do not believe that the farmers and producers of 
this country are in favor of paying out of the National Treas- 
ury for individual enterprises vast sums of money and mortgig- 
ing the resources of the country for years to come, making con- 
tracts which can not be annulled and setting loose upon future 
Congresses a vast horde of interested beneficiaries and public 
plunderers. 

It must also be remembered that if we send cargoes of goods 
to Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, we must receive and purchase 
from them in return. From Brazil we doubtless will receive 
for years to come vast supplies of coffee, because we do not pro- 
duce coffee in continental United States. The coffee of Porto 
Rico is now seeking a market here, and I confidently believe 
that before many years we will obtain from this, our own island, 








all the coffee that it can produce, and then in this commodity | 
we will not be so completely dependent upon Brazil. 

But how about Argentina? What does she produce and sell? 
Wheat, beef, and hides, the identical articles which we produce 
in such abundance that we export the former two. i 
now, with our tariff om hides, we use SO per cent of Argentina’s 
production, and our good friends from Boston are trying io have 
the tariff on hides abolished so that they can use the entire 
product of Argentina in direct competition with the products 
Incidentally it may be remarked that 
people of New England and the East are the chief advocates 
I can not believe that the farmers 
of the Mississippi and Missouri valleys are greatly interested 
in having the raw materials of manufactures and agricultural 
products of Chile, Argentina, and Peru shipped into the United 
Those countries certainly will not, under this act or | 
any other, buy from the United States the very articles they 


of western 


of this subsidy proposition. 


Under our coastwise laws none but American-built ships can 
engage in trade on the Great Lakes or along the coasts of the 
United States, no foreign ships whatever being allowed in this 
remunerative 
Vast shipyards have started up on the Great Lakes and Atlantic 
coast to supply ships for this particular trade, and it has been 
demonstrated and abundantly appears in the hearings before 
these ships, both passenger and freight, | 
ean be built and are now being built just as cheaply in these | 
American shipyards as are similar ships in any part of the 
They receive no subsidy, but of course are protected 
from the competition of foreign ships. 
‘apital and labor have so thoroughly entered into the building | 
of ikese ships that competition is keen and complete in the | 
There is no reason why these ship 
yards can not produce vessels for the foreign trade as cheaply 
as they do upon the Clyde or in other foreign shipyards. 
our present tariff law materials for the building of ships to be 
used in foreign trade come into this country free of duty. 
other principal item is labor, which of course is much more 


comiittee 


Nevertheless, American 


ccoastwise and lake trade. 
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high seas. 


Our people and our capi 


shipping on the high seas 
ness can be carried on under out 
the 


expensive in this country than in any other, but the uniform |" 


testimony before our committee was to the effect that, while 
American wages are much higher than abroad, the greater efli 
ciency, skill, and intelligence of the American workingman make 
up for the difference in the wage. 

The fact is that both capital and labor in this country are so 
well and profitably engaged in building and running railroads, 
manufacturing 
feeding, clothing, housing, and educating the millions of free 
and happy American citizens and their families that there is at 
present no sufficient temptation for them to go out upon the 
uncertain seas after foreign trade. 

It has been intimated that because other countries subsidize 
their ships it is therefore incumbent upon the United States | 
Germany, England, and France are essentially 
and standing | 
armies, which we with our greater wealth and population do not 
attempt to emulate. 
always menaced by the specter of war to have merchant ships 
instantly available for use as transports. 
pose of bolstering the failing fortunes of this bill, lurid pictures 
of war have been conjured up to intimidate us into the enact 
American, 
history of his country and the direction of its policies, sees 
no war clouds upon the horizon and fears no contest 
present resources can not amply sustain. 


producing 


to do likewise. 


is needful nations who 


And so, for the pur- 


The Ship-Subsidy Bill. 


SPEECH 


a 

W. MONDELL, 
WYOMING, 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1907, 


HON. FRANK 


On the bill . 529) to promote the national defense, to create a navai 


to establish 
and to promote commerce. 


Mr. MONDELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am very giad, indeed, to have the opportu 
nity to lend my influence and my vote to the bill under discus 
In my opinion the legislation is not only wise, but timely, | 





| tho 


meantime, 
American capital in other field 
fectly content that the bulk of our 
be carried in those ships that w 
and at the lowest ra 
This bill, however, 
| subsidy. 


ports of the United States and port 


Virst, a line from an Atlantic 
| Atlantic port to Argentina ; 


Japan, China, and the Philippine 
north of Cape Mendocino to Japan, 
seventh, from ; \ 
Islands, to Australia. 

To encourage 
| to grant for each line mail pay or 
| to four hundred thousand dollars p 
| ice and from six hundred to 

a fortnightly service, except 

a route, for which from sevent: 

usand dollars is 
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trade, while our 
miportant ¢ rossroads, 

livery consideration, political and commercial, calls us to our 

duty of maintaining not alone with an armament of war, but | 
With the swift messengers of peace, good-fellowship, and trade, | 
that constantly increasing influence on the Pacific and in the | 
Orient to which our national position, our growth, and develop- 

ment, political, economic, and commercial, call us, 

Che time ripe for this legislation. We have already de- 
layed long the establishment of fast mail, passenger, and 
commercial lines between our ports and South America and 
the Orient; while our commercial rivals, taking advantage 
of our neglect and indifference, have, by the payment of sub- | 

dies similar to those we now provide, but much larger, estab- | 
lished close and friendly and important and profitable | 
conumercial relations with regions where, but for our neglect, 
turdily proposed to be remedied, ours would and should be 
the commanding influence and commerce, 

Che maximum expenditure of about three and one-half million 
dollars per annum proposed in this measure would be well spent, 
if it promised no immediate or direct returns in increased postal 
receipts or trade, in the benefits which will accrue by the estab- | 
lishment of a better understanding and closer social and political 
relations between our people and those of the nations of South | 
\merica, Whose political fortunes and future are so clearly inter- 
woven with ours, and with the great empires of the East, with 
Whose people we must inevitably continue to be brought into con- 
tact in the peaceful conquest of the Pacific: but it is estimated | 
by those qualified to judge that a large portion of the expendi- 
ture proposed will be returned in postal receipts, and there can 
he no doubt but what the establishment of these swift messen- 
gers of trade, carrying American merchants and American drum- 
ners with their goods and wares swiftly, promptly, and regu- 
larly to the great trade centers of South America and of the 
Orient, will rapidly and yvastiy increase the market for Amer- 
ican products and manufactures, 

| congratulate the Tlouse and the country upon the promised 
ehactnent of this legislation, which, in my opinion, marks a 
hew epoch in our development; for turning now from the old 
established and hotly contested European marts of international 
we go forth to tardily seek a better acquaintance and 
and larger trade relationship, which will be mutually 
profitable, with our sister republics of the south and across the 
vast stretches of the Pacific, to a closer connection with our own 
possessions, and a further cementing of the ties of our tradi 
tional-friendship and a larger share in the trade, commerce, and 
political activities of the awakening empires of the Orient. 
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River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


ne 
HON. ROBERT F. BROUSSARD, | 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE IlOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 6, 1907, 


On the bill CH. R. 24991) making appropriations for the construction, 


pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and har 
s, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BROUSSARD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the year 1878 the Congress of the United 
States provided for “a survey for connecting the inland water- 
ways along the margin of the Gulf of Mexico, from Donaldson- 
ville, La., to the Rio Grande in Texas, by cuts and canals,” 
‘ind in the same year the survey was commenced and was com- 
pleted in 1875. The report of the survey was made to the Chief 
of engineers of the United States Army by Capt. C. W. Howell, 
United States Army. ‘The first conception of this project, how- 
ever, dates back further than the year 1873, it having been con- 
ceived by the Louisiana and Texas Canal Company. This com- 
pany had a partial survey made by Mr. Peler, a civil engineer, 
who later assisted the United States engineer in charge of the 
work. Of the findings and objects of this Louisiana and Texas | 
Canal Company I have been unabie to find any trace. 

In the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress my attention 
was accidentally called to the project, and I instituted a search 
for the old reports of the Engineer Department of the Army and 
found the Llowell report of 1875. I then resolved to revive the 
project and immediately introduced H. R. 7080, a bill providing 
for a resurvey of this waterway. I was unsuccessful in that 








| the duty well performed. 


In the Fifty-seventh Congress former Congressman 


| Cooper, then representing the Texas district adjacent to mine, 
| joined in the prosecution of the matter, and in the first session 


of that Congress introduced H. R. 7671. We had no better sue- 
cess in that Congress. In the Fifty-eighth Congress, second 
session, Congressman GARNER of Texas introduced H. R. 5751 
and I reintroduced my bill of the previous Congress, being H. R. 
7867, and Congressman GARNER and I joined efforts in pressing 
the survey. Aided most materially by Congressman Burcess 
of Texas and Congressman RANSDELL of Louisiana, both of 
whom had meanwhile become members of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee of the House, and with the cooperation of Con- 
gressmen Puso and Ropertrson of Louisiana and Broocks and 


| Greece of Texas, through whose district this waterway is pro- 
| jected, we secured an appropriation in the last session of that 


Congress for a preliminary examination of it. Soon thereafter 
au convention for the discussion and furtherance of this project 
was called at Victoria, Tex. On account of yellow fever and re- 
sulting quarantine restrictions, however, the interested people 
of southwestern Louisiana were unable to attend the convention. 
So great was the success of the Victoria gathering that a similar 
meeting was held at Lake Charles, La., and the enthusiasm and 
interest displayed in this convention exceeded that of the Texas 
city. The seeds of success were sown in Victoria and began to 
bear fruit immediately after the quarantines were raised and 
Major Jadwin was able to continue his survey in Louisiana. 
The result of his investigation was a favorable report on the 
entire project. 

I have tried to give an impartial history of this project. I 
trust that I have done full justice to everyone thus far con- 
nected with our success, and that I may be pardoned personal 
reference to myself in the narration of events leading to this 
convention. Let no one claim exclusive credit for what has 
been done; there is credit enough for all, and the work to the 
final culmination of this important matter is such that all may 
gain further laurels and the blessings of this and generations to 
come by aiding in the good work. 

The cycles of the history of the world have been labeled by 
the historian with the name of the main accomplishment in the 
advancement and progress and the civilization of each cycle. 
The age of electricity is to be followed by the age of canals. 
This is to be the age of canals. The duty of canalizing this 
country is ene devolving upon us, and let no one underestimate 
the tremendous scope of this duty or the benefit to accrue from 
Its importance to the welfare of 
our people—to their economic and industrial advancement and 
the civilizing effects upon them—is beyond the conception of 
this generation. Canal construction is but in its infancy; it is 
too early to even predict its ultimate accomplishments; of one 
fact we are sure, the whole tendency of canalizing this country 
is in the direction of development, of advancement, and of im- 
provement. Anyone doubting this has but to study the effect 
of the cutting of the Suez Canal upon the trade of the Orient 
as well assupon that of all of Europe. He has but to speculate 
upon the resulting effects of the opening of the Panama Canal 
on the fortunes, the economic, the industrial developments of 
the people of the world. 

I said canal construction is but in its infancy. Almost all of 
the canals of the world have been cut within the last fifty years. 
The nine main ship canals of the world were cut in the order 
fellowing: 

The Suez Canal, 90 miles between seas, was commenced in 
1859 and completed in 1869. 

The Cronstadt and St. Petersburg Canal, running from St. 
Petersburg to Bay Cronstadt, a distance of 16 miles, was com- 
menced in 1877 and opened to navigation in 1890. 

The Corinth Canal, 4 miles long) connecting the Gulf of 
Corinth with the Gulf of A®gina, was begun in 1884 and com- 
pleted in 1893. 

The Manchester Canal, 354 miles long, running from Man- 
chester to the Mersey River, was opened to navigation in 184. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm, 61 miles in length, and connecting the 
Baltic and North seas, was commenced in 1887 and concluded 
in 1895. 

The Elbe and Trave Canal, also connecting the North and 
Baltic seas, but shorter than the Kaiser Wilhelm by 20 miles, 
commenced the year the latter was opened to navigation, was 
concluded in 1900. 

The Welland Canal, connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario, and 
the Sault Ste. Marie, connecting Lakes Superior and Huron, the 
former a Canadian and the latter an American canal. These 
are the nine principal ship canals of the world. The last two 
canals give, together with their connecting lakes and rivers, con- 
tinuous passage from the head of Lake Superior to Lake On- 
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tario and the St. Lawrence River. 
in 1833, but it was insignificant until it was enlarged in 1871 
and 1900. So also the Sault Ste. Marie was cut in 1855 and en 
larged in 1881 and 1896 by our Government. 

The Canadian canal at St. Marys River was opened in 1895, 
Of these I shall have occasion to refer to again. Thus it is noticed 
of what recent origin has been the opening of the important 
canals of the world. 

I shall not here enumerate the numberless smaller or less 
important canals that have been cut on every part of the globe, 
all of recent construction, that would serve no useful pur 
pose at this time. Saffice it to say that France bas 3,021 miles 
of canals; Holland, 2,224; Germany, 1,511: Belgium, 1,229: 
United Kingdom, 3,097; the United States has thirty-seven 
navigation canals, with a mileage of 2.443 miles. 

I can not leave this phase of the subject, however, without 
making reference to the Imperial, or Grand, Canal of China, 
4,000 miles in length and connecting Hangehow and Peking. 
There are two peculiar reasons for my special mention of this 


True the Welland was cut 


is 






eanal. One is its antiquity, it being said to have existed in 
its present state at the time Columbus discovered America. 
The other is the varied uses which these ancient people make | 
of it. Says the United States consul at Hangcehow, Mr. Ander 
son: 

Leading from the Grand Canal in each direction are smaller canals, 
and from these lead still smaller canais, until there is hardly a single 


tract of 40 acres that is not reached by 


some sort of a ditch generally 
capable of carrying good-sized boats 


Now, what uses do the Chinese make of this canal? 

They use it for navigation. 

They use it for irrigation. 

They use it for fishing. They catch shellfish from its bottom. 
They gather muck from the bottom to be used for fertilizer. 
They use the floating weeds, grasses, and other vegetable | 


débris gathered from it for food. 


They use the weeds growing along its banks for weaving 
baskets and for fuel. 
They use the swampy places along the canal to grow lotus 


ryots, out of which arrowroot is made. 

They grow water nuts, especially water chestnuts, 
parts of these swampy places. 

They have duck farms all along the canal, though how a duck 
ean eke a living in the waters of the canal after the Chinaman 
has raked it is a puzzle to me; and finally, they use the water 
of the canal for laundering, for culinary, and for bathing pur 
poses. 

I said awhile ago that 


in the best 


I should again refer to the Canadian 


and American canals, connecting together the great inland seas | 


forming the northern border of the United States. 

With regards the Canadian canal I shall simply quote from 
United States Consul Bettinger’s report of March 21, 1906, the 
following: 


From the point where the waters of Canada mingle with those of 
the Atlantic to a Canadian port at the head of Lake Superior, alonz 
the entire course of which a vessel may sail in Canadian waters, the 
distance is 2,200 statute miles 

From the Straits of Belle Isle to Montreal the St. Lawrence River 


extends 986 miles, with a channel wide enough and deep enough for 
ocean steamers. 

From Lake Superior 
tidal influences, a few hour's sail from 
level to the extent of 600 feeit—that is, a vessel from Montreal on its 
voyage to Port Arthur has to ascend 600 feet. To attain this height 
there is a system of locks in operation, by means of which vessels are 


to Three Rivers on the 


Montreal, 


St. Lawrence 
there is a drop in 


lifted 551 feet, leaving 49 feet to be overcome by working against a 
downward stream, which at one place, near Iroquois, often necessi- 
tates a tug to help the steamer up the river, 
CANALS. 
Between Montreal and Kingston the canals, with their length, lock 
dimensions, and height of lift, are as follows: 
. . Length Lift of 
Canal. Length. | of jocks bowie: 
Miles. Feet. Feet 
Lachine ........ sities cin cnc whheab bees Uinbibdnd sce: a} 270 | 45 
tind oonae eds sbatwepes ceendsncdsececacecce 11 | 280 s 
den ia eae de sAMaeRueea NaS ae 11 | 270 18 
POPPAMS POEMS . 2.22.0. c ccc ccccscsccccccsesesoseseess 1 300 | 3} 
EE ih ccudvadiccekuesedsce us éuugessutees bie 8}) 270 11} 
* x “ 
SE Debi Gieeties cdwcccedcnueedésscccessbastocncsas af p= \ 15} 
Murray..... Sbiwvkésatcces Rasvowds Sdedeyoevnweves sé 5} | (a) | (a) 





@ No locks. 


The width of the locks is 45 feet and depth of water on the sills is 
14 feet. On their course down from Kingston to Montreal several of 
the canals are not used, as the rapids are run with safety. From 
Kingston the course west is through Lake Ontario until Port Dalhousie 
is reached, where the Welland Canal is entered. This splendid con- 
struction extends 263 miles. The total lift is 3263 feet, which is 


; and 


where 





ected by twenty-six locks, 
feet From the end of the Welland ¢ 
deep water to Sault Canal 4 mile 
extends 5,967 feet It has only on . 
lowest depth 20 feet and 3 inches, the total 
water runs from Montreal 
ton, a total distance of 245 un 
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As to the Si Marys Canal at Sault Ste Mau 
simply quote from Mr. J. A. Farlie’s | 
Academy of Volitical and : 
following: 
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through the Detroit River increased fre 
tons During the ame period the volur 
Marys Falls Canal increased | 13 
of the canal traffic goes through 
Erie ports, the increase in the traffic of the 
have been mainly in the traffic from Lake S 
the existence of the canal and locks at Sault 
in traffic means a corresponding increase in the nur f 
the lake-carrying trade, and probably half of the 3.250 v 
Lakes are employed in business depending on the canal I 
ISf7 the total tonnage on the Lakes in 1 from 7 
1.410.000 tons, the increase being more than the total increa 
American merchant marine during this time | 
the lake tonnage was but one-sixth of the total 
marine, in 1897 it was nearly two seventh f the 


What else has been accomplished? From 
I quote: 
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the same 
The geographical changes in production tl have rr ted f 
operation of the Marys Falls Canal have been a 
important movements population \ definite 
shown between the canal and certain parth 
but with other changes the canal has been 
The increase of population around the 
fairly ascribed to the development which has be 
by the canal Taking the counties bordering 
that from 1880 to 1890 the popuiation of 
ereased from 61,750 to 116,600; of the Wi 
to 41,000, and of the Minnesota counties 
total increase is not a startling figure in 
pared with the percentage of increase in these same ites as a 
the result striking During the decade the population in M 
and Wisconsin increased in each case about 27 per cent and of 
nesota about 70 per cent In the Lake Superior countile the per 
increase was in Michigan 90 per cent, in Wisconsin 400 p 
and in Minnesota SOO per cent The only explanation of the diff 
is that new lines of industry have been opened up by the larg 
canal. One conspicuous feature of this increase population in 
Lake Superior region is the development of the citle Of the t n 
crease of 136,000, 72,000 occurs in the six cities of Duluth 
Ishpeming, Ashland, Marquette, and Iren Mountain 

Duluth, from a town of 3,500 in 188% ad become a city of 
1890, and six years later had a population of 60,000 Ishpe i n 
creased during the ten years from 6,000 to 11,000 Supe 
4.700 to 9.000, while the other three places were not 
1880, but had populations between 8,500 and 12,000 in 


From these facts and figures of development 
the Government improving the waterways of 
we can safely predict a future of unequaled 
vancement for the fertile lands of Louisiana 
tiguous to the proposed waterway. 
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for 9 feet in depth and 80 feet in width for the canal should be 


! 1d supported by every person who lives along this pro- | 
| 1 waterway. A water course only 5 feet deep and 40 feet 

wide is not sufficient to handle the enormous traffic that lies 

W in southwestern Louisiana and southern Texas to be 

fioated to market via the inland water route. 

While those of us who have taken such interest in this im- 
portant enterprise are glad that we have launched it on a safe | 
basis, we can not but regret that the Board of Engineers did | 
not see fit to appreve the entire project, and to me there is an- 

source of regret, which I am compelled to refer to at this 
moment. My first resolution for a survey of this project, as 
we iS subsequent resolutions, provided that the inland water- | 
way should start at Donaldsonville, La., go down Lafourche 
Bayou, take the course of the Attakapas Canal into Lake Verret, 
t] e up the Teche. The order of survey included in the 


& 


t has been pronounced not only feasible, but even | 


river and harbor bill directed that the survey start from Don- 
aldsonville. I can not but regret that Major Jadwin did not 
submit plans, specifications, and estimates of cost for that por- 
tion of the route, but should have decided instead to start the 
waterway at Franklin, availing himself of the Plaquemine route 
to reach the Mississippi River. This is particularly unfortu- 
nate, for the reason that Bayou Lafourche is dammed at its 
head, and there is a great desire to have a lock replace the 


dam established by order of Congress. The burden of con- 


| structing this lock has been placed by both Congress and the 


| seribe $500,000 toward the construction of this lock, and it 


State legislature upon the Atchafalaya and Lafourche levee 
districts jointly. The cost of this lock seems to be far in excess 
of the ability of these two boards, and so there are some differ- 
ences said to exist in Louisiana over this dam and the lock. 

I am reliably informed that the two boards are willing to sub- 
Is 
my candid opinion that Congress should contribute the balance 
of the money necessary for its construction. It is my sincere 
hope that Congress will in the near future recognize the impor 
tance of this matter, avail itself of the offer of these two boards, 


| and provide the necessary balance, and thus relieve the people 


| who are now complaining of the existence of the dam. 


é of accomplishment. It is not an engineering feat, as was 
the canalization of the Seine for 155 miles, from Paris to Rouen, 
with nine stations of movable and immovable dams for the 
drainage of superfluous waters, as well as locks to insure in 
kk ater stages continuous navigation. 

Nor like the Canal du Midi, from Toulouse, on the Garonne, 
to Cotte, « the Mediterranean, 150 miles in length with 114 
kk and GOO feet in rise. 

Nor like the St. Quentin Canal, with 58 miles of length and 
» locks d two subterranean passages at its summit-level 
pond, respectively 3,609 and 18,700 feet in length. 

Nor like the Erie Canal, with its 72 locks in its length of 387 
mil 

like t Ohio Canal, from Cleveland to Portsmouth, Ohio, 
with its 150 lo in 317 miles. 

Nor like a dozen more American canals which I could name 
with their innumerable locks 

It is simply a question of digging dirt, a greater part of which 
has already been dug. 

TY the pense of cutting this waterway was estimated in 
IST5 at $8,089,461.19, and that for only a canal 6 feet in depth, 
but now the cost of dredging is not nearly so much as then. | 
For instance, the dredging in 1875 was estimated to cost all the | 
way from 40 cents to $1 per cubie yard. No one dreams that 
with modern machinery the most diflicult and expensive cut 
would come near costing even the smaller figure of the lowest 
cubic-yard estimate of the 1875 estimate. Thus we see that 
the wt of locks is eliminated, while the deepest cuts would cost 
but a small fraction ef the estimated cost of 1875. 

fact, Major Jadwin recommended the entire canal, and his 
estimate of the cost was as follows: 
| Mainte 
Franklin to— | Miles. Cost Maint 
| nance 
| 
V lion Riv sibemaaeadcdssey sabsheaeesee 19 | $125,900 $10, 000 
Po pp te Mermenieau River Lwacarea | 18 ‘ 10, 000 
l pp ( SOE Beas seaccckonsedachs 37 224,329 | 10, OOO 
Mi E.R pe ee ae a5 10, 000 
re Pe ee SR RE oe bee ee 97 20, 000 | 
Br BOE cca ve aad bants s cavceaneaebecreees 54 | 20, 000 
i Mavallo sal 78 20, 000 
AT ist | ee a ee Se re eS ea = | 62 | 10, 000 
i ee ey ere ce ee | 139 25, 000 
j nde 10 10, 000 
Lock (HOWGIR) .<o.csc5000cks0ccscncspseucpecnuchstieheeeel Oa aTEtE eet 
ME cds obscene venane ones 604 | 2,951,018 145, 000 
en ns of the proposed waterway are the same throughout, 
a i | i h of 5 feet and bottom width of 40 feet. 

Although Major Jadwin recommended the entire project, the 
Boa of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors “ould be prevailed 
up to accept only 208 miles of the project, to cost $496,670.80, | 
with $850,000 for maintenance, their recommendation being as 
follows and which is carried in the pending river and harbor | 
bill 

Miles, Cost. | Mainte- 
nance. 
M ppi River to Franklin (covered by exist- | 
nto M pheetn RAISE .scincaciseGnckient x a0 92 |$289, 292. 00 | $20, 000. 00 
( ‘ nto Rr ROR 6 hinds dedvsnsdhesuiaaan 54 | 141, 528. 80 | 20, 000. 00 
\ y ER 4 gare ae 62 65, 850. 00 | 10, 000. 00 
RAE vcucuwsvdsewon nd tn cbdbateeetueeneene 208 | 496,670.80 | 50,000.00 

Now that 208 miles of the canal have been provided for, the 

itation of the matter should not only continue until the water- 
way is constructed in its entirety; but after then the demand 


I shall 
| certainly do everything in my power to commit Congress to the 
project. 

or what purpose should this waterway be cut? 

For coast defense—to move safely, easily, unexposed from 
storms and the enemy, troops, ammunition and armament, coast 
| artillery, light-draft cruisers, and provisions in case of need. 

For that purpose it should not be less than 9 feet deep—to move 
these to any point of attack—to reach the great number of 
streams emptying themselves into the Gulf of Mexico, which the 
inland waterway will traverse in its grand function of link- 
ing the Mississippi and Rio Grande—to move these component 
parts of defensé up the Rio Grande in case it should be our 
misfortune to again disagree with our western neighbor, which 
God forbid or long delay—to move these from the West to the 

Mississippi River, thence down the great river to the Gulf, or up 
the river to where? Let me tell you where, to the Great Lakes 

in the North. 

From Chicago to Joilet, IIL, the city of Chicago has cut a 
drainage canal. That city, where things are done, has cut 30 
miles of canals at a cost of $1,000,000 per mile. It proposes in 
the near future to spend twenty million more. It contends tha 
if the United States Government will do for Chicago what ii 
| did for the wheat growers of Lake Superior and the iron mine 
owners and ininers of the territory west of that great lake, when 
the Government took charge of the work already done by loca! 
| contribution at Sault Ste. Marie—take possession of the Chicago 
| Canal and spend $25,000,000 more, or half what Chicago has 
spent on it, the Great Lakes will have 14 feet all-water route 
connecting them with the Mississippi River and the Gulf o! 
Mexico. Not long ago Congressmen LORIMER and RAINEY made 
a trip.in a boat of small draft from Chicago to New Orleans. 
They traveled 1,500 miles; and I was with them a short part of 
the trip. They organized waterways associations in every city, 
town, and hamiet between Chicago and New Orleans. At no 
distant day this work will be done. Moye; then, those objects | 
have just mentioned to the Great Lakes. : 
| Again, lately, a bill passed the Congress for the authority to 
eut a canal through the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio, con 
| necting the Ohio River with Lake Erie. This ship canal sha!! 
| begin on the Ohio River at some point between Beaver anil 
| Pittsburg to some accessible harbor on Lake Erie and shall have 
|} a depth of at least 12 feet. 
Ohio River into Lake Erie. 
| Such, therefore, is the purpose of cutting this waterway, bu 
the incidental benefits are no less important; they are of 
magnitude the extent of which is in the future and baffles accu 
rate estimate. Through this waterway may be moved the ful! 
half of the sugar production of the United States, practical): 
the entire sulphur production of the United States, nine-tenths of 
the entire production of rice, nearly all of the salt mined in 
America, a large percentage of cotton production, the bulk of 
oil production, the immense product of the forest—of pine, cy- 
| press, and hard wood of southwest Louisiana and southern 
Texas—the reclamation of thousands upon thousands of acre 
of land of such rich and varied qualities that it can produce 
everything grown on the earth, the opening of abattoirs to 
prepare into meat the immense herds of cattle roaming the vasi 
plains of Texas, instead of sending them to Chicago and Kan- 
sas City to there be prepared and reshipped to us and sold at 
| prices including the freight both ways. Thousands of barrels of 
oil, the cheapest fuel; wood of excellent quality, variety, and in 
and with navigation facilities into these rich 


Move these objects, then, up the 








* 


great quantity ; 
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forests, the establishment of factories to 
into merchantable articles is sure to follow. 

Who shall say where it will end? Who shall say? 

The flour that is manufactured on Lake Superior and now 
finds its way into Canada, the Atlantic seaboard, into the North 
and East, everywhere by all-water route at cheap freight rates, 
will then find its way down the Mississippi River and land 
in southwest Louisiana and southern Texas by an 
route at a vastly reduced cost of transportation. The iren of 
Lake Superior and the varied manufactures of iron—the agri- 
cultural implements there manufactured—the grain crops of 
all kinds, will have .the same privilege. The coal loaded at 
Pittsburg will be floated down this waterway at a minimum cost 
and be consumed at reduced prices. We, on our part, will re 


convert these woods 


all-water | 


| 
| 


verse the course of the travels of the crafts bringing these things | 


to us. 


We will send back our rice, our sugar, and our lumber | 


and the manufactures thereof, our sulphur, our salt, and our 


meats—all back to the North and East at rates now unthought 
of by the transportation companies. Every town tributary to 
the waterway shall have equal enjoyment of eyery port of the 
Gulf. Every city or town along the natural water courses 
tributary to the waterway will become a customer to every port 
of entry between the two great rivers it is sought to connect. 
All of these thriving towns will be privileged to use New Or 


leans, Galveston, Morgan City, Caleasieu, Port Arthur, Sabine | 


Pass—all will be equally accessible to each. The increase of 
population that followed the cutting of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal will follow the cutting of this waterway. 

tut, gentlemen, that is not all; this waterway will regulate 
railway rates. It is well for Congress to pass laws to regulate 
railway rates; but, after all, water navigation, water competi 
tion, is the sole self-acting regulator of railway rates. I quote 
a pertinent paragraph from Mr. O. P. Austin, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the United States Department of Com- 
merce and Labor: 

Railway tariffs are badly 


adapted to commercial fluctuations. In 
this respect water carriage 


presents incomparably greater elasticity. 
Waterways also create a new competition and often cause railways to 
reduce their tariffs. It is a happy method of forcing the hands of rail 
Way monopolies. Here is the heart of the question. The interest of 
the country is to have its transportation at the cheapest price possible. 
In this age, especially when the sharpness of international competition 
seems not to know any limits, carriage at the lowest price is an abso 
lute necessity. Now, navigable waterways afford an economical method 
of transportation par excellence. Not only do they prevent the exag 
geration of rates by railways, and, indeed, often produce reductions 
which permit certain industries to compete in foreign markets, but in 
many cases they also permit the operation and development of natural 
riches, mine and quarries, which by their remote situation can not in 
cur the comparatively high freights of railways in bringing their prod 
ucts to market. This means of transportation is strongly recognized 
on the European continent. 

Ilow germane to the living issue of the day—indeed, “ here is 
the heart of the question.” The waterway shall be constructed : 
it shall have a depth of 9 feet; it shall be constructed by the 
Federal Government. 

That it should be constructed by the Government 
canals shall be constructed by the Government—is a vitai ques 
tion with the people of this Republic. The policy of European 
countries and of Canada is never one to be tolerated with us. 
Of Holland’s 2,224 miles of canals, 1,511 are owned by the rail- 
roads ; of 3,869 miles of canals in the United Kingdom, 2.768 
miles, or more than two-thirds of the mileage, is in the control 
of the railroads. So the policy is pursued in other countries. 
The canals are the feeders of the railroads, and so they should 
be, and so they incidentally become under Government owner- 
ship of them; but while they feed the railroads, so far as the 
circumstances require, the main function under Government own- 
ership of them is to primarily regulate the charges for freight 
transportation, and incidentally only to supply and be supplied of 
freight going or coming from localities beyond the operations of 
each. The private ownership of canals means the railroad own- 
ership of them; the railroad ownership of them means that the 
main function of the canal is destroyed, that of competing and 
by competing in freight rates throw out the full benefit of the 
cheapness of this system of transportation. It is to dwarf the 
usefulness of canals and to permit them to fulfill their secondary 
function solely, which may be better performed by a railroad. 

This great Government of ours must open its purse to better 
improvement of its rivers and harbors, to the cutting of canals, 
even if in so doing it finds that it can spend less in armament, 
in colonial possessions, in strange, alien, and obnoxious govern- 
ment abroad with no profit to our people. This is but the be 
ginning of the canal age. This Government of ours. the fore- 
most nation in the race for commercial supremacy, ever mindful 
of the welfare of its people, must realize that we are now en- 
tering the canal age, and in order to hold our lead in the march 
of progress and civilization this Government's policy toward its 
waterways must be generous and magnanimous. 


that all 








River and Harbor Appropriations, 


SPEECH 


HON. J. B. BENNETT, 
OF KENTUCKY 


IN THE ILOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wedne sdau, February So. J 

On the bill (H. R. 24991) makings ppropriation 

repair, and preservation of certain public work 

bors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BENNETT of Kentucky said 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill undér consideration carries 
propriation and authorization of more tlian S83.000.000 
improvement of various rivers and harbors, which is. Ll am id 
to note, a very large increase over the amount earried in 
river and harbor bill heretofore reported to this Hous« | 
increase meets with my hearty approval, because it respo 
sive to a sentiment in the country demanding more libet 
propriations than have heretofore been made for the 
ment of the waterways and harbors of the countr 

The people of all sections of the country seem recently to hav 
become thoroughly aroused to the importance of Iprove 
of the character provided for in this bill to facilitate ¢ 
ing commerce of the country and cheapen and regulate lie 
rates of transportation, and have been manifesting an ; 
ened interest in them everywhere, both individually and as o1 
ganized bodies, and any river and harbor bill introduced lx 
that failed to recognize by increase of appropriation this un 
versal demand of the people of the country would prove d 
| appointing when enacted into law I therefore, Mr. Chai 
congratulate the Rivers and Harbors Committee and its d 
tinguished chairman, the gentieman from Ohio, that in th 
bill they have responded to some extent to the earnest appeal 
of the people everywhere in the country by iner« thi 
propriations carried in thie bill, and although the bill dex Lot 
contain atl that I have earnestly desired it should, yet it dos 
contain provisions in which my constituency are deep 
ested, and is therefore entitled to my support, and I hi 
will become a law. 

The only criticism, Mr. Chairman, that I have to offer on th 


bill is that it does not go far enough, and that places that should 


have been provided for are not included in the bill, but it ma 


be said, in justification of this action by the committee, that the 
amount authorized and appropriated is very large and seems 
to be well distributed throughout the country, and IT have ne 
doubt that in the judgment of the committee it has been equ 
tably distributed; but I am sure, Mr. Chairman. that project 
of equal merit to others provided for in the bill have be 
passed by, and I want to speak, briefly, of one thus treated 
my section of the country. I refer to the project for i) 
provement of the Big Sandy River and the Tug and Le 
Forks of this river. 

Karnest appeals have been made to the committee for a 
appropriation and authorization to continue work upon 
project, but these appeals have met with no response in 
bill, the committee, it is understood, insisting that tly 
creased appropriation for the improvement of the Ohio R 
should be satisfactory to this section of the countr 

The Big Sandy River, with the Tug Fork thereof. fo; 
boundary line between the States of Kentucky and West \ 
ginia, and drains a territory rich in mineral resources | 
shall presently show; and I believe and have earnestly ed 


that provision should be made in this bill for continuation of 
improvements already begun on this river 


I have the honor, Mr. Chairman, to represent on th fle 
district in Kentucky which borders upon the Big Sandy ] 
for a distance of more than 40 miles and the St 
Kentucky borders upon these two rivers for about 100 , 
and the Levisa Fork, whose junction with thy Cu | 
forms the Big Sandy, extends for a distance of abont 100 
miles through the mountain region of the State of Ke 
The people of my district and the people of all easter IX 
tucky and of western West Virginia are nterested ad t] 
and deeply in the improvement of these river and the i 
pletion of the improvements contemplated by survey ilready 
made would add greatly to the commerce of the cornt ind 
afford to the people of the United States as great benefits ’ 
my judgment, as the improvement of any strenm of like ime 
in the whole country. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the committe 


A2 


to the vast resources of the territory drained by these rivers, 
that would find in the improved river an outlet to the commer- 
world Che figures I refer to are not based upon mere 
ture 


cial 


engineer in charge, because of his large experience and emi- 
fitness for the work, to thoroughly investigate and make 
report of the resources of this territory. He weut upon the 
ground, and estimates are based upon facts learned by 
actual observation and data obtained from the Kentucky State 

jogical survey. This report will be found in House Docu- 
ment No. 255, Fifty-sixth Congress, second session. On page 
i4 of document referred to Professor Brown states as fol- 
low ,° 


his 


rhe two branches of the Big Sandy River coming together at Louisa, 
drain an area of about 4,000 square miles, lying in the States 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and Virginia. The Levisa Fork is the 
tern and larger branch, and its basin includes about 1,600 square 
in Kentucky and about 800 square miles in Virginia. 
Fork is the eastern branch and forms a part of the boundary 
between Kentucky and West Virginia. It drains about 500 
miles in Kentucky, 700 square miles in Virginia, and 400 square miles 
in West Virginia. 
hese streams are 
137 tons burden, during the winter and spring and by 
ing the 
Russell Fork, on the Levisa 
the Tug Pork 
above Willlamson, 
rhe area drained by these 
mountainous, and includes a part 
valleys are usually quite narrow, 


line 


* push boats ”’ 
Fork, or about 100 miles above Louisa. 


W. Va., and 61 miles above Louisa. 


of the Cumberland Mountains. The 
giving very little land adapted to 

riculture, and the hills or mountains rise from 200 feet to 1,500 or 
1,400 above the streams. The area has had a dense growth of hard- 
wood forest, including black 
and merchantable timber Most of 
has been removed, but there is 
timber that can be brought 
nish employment to large 


the main streams 
yet a very large amount of valuable 
to market on these streams and will fur- 
numbers of men for many years to come. 


the timber near 


eat 
bama, and which ineludes the great coal and iron regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, and Alabama. 

Some olf 
Appalachian basin are now known and worked in the Big Sandy Val- 
ley, and it is probable that others will be discovered in paying quanti- 
ties as the region under consideration is prospected and developed. 

The principal minerals of economic value and importance to be ex- 
pected and sought for in this region are as follows: Coal, iron ore, 
clays, building materials, oil and gas, salt, glass sand, etc. 

The coal is at present considered to be by far the most important 
and valuable of the minerals so far found or developed in the Big 
Sandy Valley, and the bulk of this report is devoted to this mineral. 
Before taking up the description of the coal field a short statement will 
be made of each of the other minerals observed in the valley. 


It will be noticed from this statement that the territory drained 
by the Big Sandy and its forks is of very great extent, and that 
it abounds in mineral wealth, while virgin forests of timber yet 
exist in many localities and productive lands are found all 
over this territory; but by far the greatest element of wealth 
and the one that would add most to the commerce of the river 
and the world is the splendid deposits of most all kinds of coal, 


which exists in almost inexhaustible quantities throughout the | 
From this report we learn | 
the quality of this coal is unsurpassed and the supply | 
again quote from Professor Brown’s | 


entire basin contiguous to the river. 
that 
practically unlimited. I 


report, same document, page 50. He states: 


Gathering the estimates made for the various counties, we have an | 


estimate of the number of tons of coal that may be expected to come 
down the Leyisa Fork Valley before the coal fields are exhausted : 
Tons. 
Lawrence County 55, 296, 000 
Johnson County acini 419, 840, 000 
Fioyd County ne a 256, 000, 000 
Knott County 64, 000, 000 


Pike County 
. 751, 360, 000 
Letcher County 751, 300, 000 


stn mn anan enotennittglinin dinate 


1, 546, 496, 000 


This number is so vast that one can not grasp its meaning without 
kind of comparison. For this purpose the following few statistics 
hav en gathered from the most convenient sources, 
I'rom the report of the inspector of mines of Ohio for 1896 the fol- 
lowing is taken 
Amount of coal (including anthracite) shipped up the Great Lakes 
from Ohio, Pennsylvania, M > yland, and West Virginia: 


Total 


Tons, 
, 200, 449 
, 016, 331 
, 596, 812 


During 1890. 
During 1891 
During 1892 
During 1893 
During 1804 
During 1895 
During 1896 


wy med 
s, 234 
327 


7, 098, 429 
10,000,000 


Average of the seven years_—- 
that 


this trade has or will grow to, say, 
tons per year, wé see that the Levisa Fork has enough coal to supply 
the entire lake trade for over one hundred and fifty years, 


If we assume 


They are taken from a report made by Prof. C. N. | 
n, of the Ohio State University, who was seiected by the | 


The Tug | 


square | 


navigated by small steamboats, ranging from 20 | 
summer and fall. -'The boats go to Fish Trap, the mouth | 
ut ; | Wayne County, W. V 
they go to the mouth of Sycamore Creek, about 4 


streams and their branches is rough and | 


walnut, poplar, oak, and other valuable | 


| On Levisa Fork 1 
he entire drainage basin of the Big Sandy River is included in the | 
Appalachian coal fleld, which extends from Pennsylvania to Ala- | 


the minerals of great economic worth peculiar to this great | 





| Floyd County, Ky 
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rom the report of the Chief of Engineers for 1895, page 2091, Maj, 
’. H. Heuer gives the following as the total shipments of coal fro 
Pittsburg, Pa., down the Ohio River in boats and barges: 


F 
W. 


i 


Tons 
jJuring 3, 483, 2 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 
During 


Average of ten years 

If we assume the coal shipped on the river from Pittsburg to 
6,000,000 tons per year, we see that the Levisa Fork could supply ( 
trade for over two hundred years. 

If it should be thought that the estimates given for the vari 
counties are too large, it is seen that they may be reduced by a | 
per cent and still show an enormous quantity of coal in this valley 
is believed that those best acquainted with the valley will criticise 
report because the estimates are made as small as they are, but it 
thought best to err on this side. 

Again, on page 62 of his report, he gives estimates of amo 
of coal found on Tug Fork, as follows: 

Tons 
Not estimat 
Not estim 

151, 040, ' 

289, 280, | 

230, 400 

Total 670, 720 

Stating this quantity in the same units as used for the Levisa | 
we see that the Tug Fork could maintain the coal trade in the G 
Lakes for sixty-seven years, or could maintain the Pittsburg shipm 
on the river for over one hundred years. 


Lawrence County, Ky 


Martin County, Ky 
Pike County, Ky. (northern part) 
Mingo County, W. Va 


Tons 
, 546, 496 
On Tug Fork 670, 720, | 

Total 2, 217, 216 

This quantity is so great that it may be thought that the estim 
have been too liberal, but even if it be discounted 50 per cent thi 
still left a quantity almost beyond conception. But it is thought 
the estimates have been quite conservative and that the quanti! 
available coal in these valleys is much more than above stated. 

The estimate of 1,000 tons of coal for each acre of coal 1 foot thi 
at least 20 per cent below what is now obtained in many coal | 
and it is probably 25 per cent below what can be obtained with the 
modern methods of mining. 

The estimates of acreage and thickness of the seams is much 
than what is claimed by many persons thoroughly acquainted with 
field, some of whom are not in any way interested in its developme: 


We find the same facts, with comments thereon, presented 
Mr. B. F. Thomas, resident engineer at Louisa, Ky., in fina! 
port of date November 10, 1900, from which we quote. © 
pages 20 and 21 of final report he states, with reference to {| 
resources of this territory, as follows: 


The summary here presented is of the coal tributary to the pro] 
slack-water improvement, and is made up partly of the above-ment 
report and partly from other sources, and is believed to be an ex: 
ingly conservative estimate ; 

Tons 
150, 000, ' 
600, O00, | 
800, 000, 000 
B50, OOO, OOO 
000, 000, O00 
100, 000, | 
100, 000, © 

50, 000, 0 
850, 000, 000 


Lawrence County, Ky 
Johnson County, Ky 
Martin County, Ky 


Vike County, Ky 
Knott County, Ky 
Letcher County, Ky 
Wayne County, W. Va 
Mingo County, W. Va 


3, 000, 000, 0 


In order to be able to form some idea as to the significance of | 
above figures, some statistical infermation is given as to the area, | 
duction, and water shipment of coal in the United States. 

The Appalachian coal fieid furnishes about two-thirds of al! 
bituminous output of the United States, and is about 900 miles | 
and contains about 63,000 square miles. Of this area, West Vire! 
has 17,000 and Kentucky 9,000 square miles. Nearly one-half of | 
latter lies tributary to the rivers under consideration—Big Sand), 
Levisa, and Tug. 

The largest coal-producing area in this field is that of Pennsylvani». 
which ranges from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 tons per annum. Of t! 
about 3,000,000 tons are shipped by water to western and south: 
points. The total bituminous coal production of the United Stat: 
varies from 130,000,000 to 140,000,000 tons per annum. The total |a! 
shipments of bituminous coal amount to from 5,000,000 to 6,000,0' 
tons per annum. 

it will be seen from the above figures that the quantity of coal es‘ 
mated in the Big Sandy field is equivalent to the entire output of t! 
United States for nearly twenty years—would supply the producti: 
of the Pennsylvania field for over fifty years, would furnish that tran 
ported from Pittsburg by river for one thousand years, and wou!:! 
equal the entire lake traffic for four thousand and fifty years. 


Professor Brown’s report, referred to heretofore, gives t! 
locations, sizes of veins, and analyses of the various coals foun: 
in the Big Sandy Valley, and it is only necessary in this repor' 
to summarize the approximate quantities. 
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As an introduction to this summary it may be well to quote and Lock No. 1, Levi 





















from the Brown report the following: has been completed, bu 
In order to form some idea of the total possible traffic that the coa the stream, be Be ¢ 
of the Big Sandy Valley may furnish to the river when improved and | estimated that S117.500 « 
the railroads when built estimates of the tota nage of coal will for eh ¢ 1 ] 
be made, but it must be remembered that ent » tl — a a Sn 
quantity of coal that may be obtained from any pi lar large area | two limprovements, ; \ 
of this valley must of necessity be rough estimates, on account of tl done is absolutely u 
eek of accurate data as to the areas and thickness of the v According to the . 
yelns., . 
In making the estimates that will be given hereafter pre has heretofore been ex] i 
caution will be taken to-make them conservative and less tha tenance of Tug and Levisa 
el L belief of those persdns best le to ize I e 1 a thor It will be se ‘ ‘ . 
ough acquaintance with the va S ‘ t ( pani hold 
large areas of coal lands have a y I ? { ‘ , Ol t » Stl ! 
lines of the principal ve on tl nds d the ! ir ey has h ‘ ! 
of The topographical contour maps mi: y ti United Stat ( i Sw ise ¢ 
logical Survey were studied én the ground, and other notes taken from ae , 
observations made during the extended tour of t ' wvanced Tar enough to 
It will be estimated that 1,000 tons of 2,000 | nds each thi ocal trafl | 
shipped for each foot of thickness from ¢ hb : rhis is to in de | to « » full’) 
the total shipment of I i pea coal I = ; 
allows for about 0 re to 1 ribs and pro { l CO 
lars and in “ fau : 1¢ i ‘ In any ines 1,200 1 { au izati t | 
otf lump coal besides all the nut and pea coal is shipped from ¢ bi eo y, but th ! 
acre for each foot of thickness of clean « 
The above assumptions give 640,000 net tons (2,000 pounds) r ¢ 1 | lect We to no ir, ¢ 
foot of thickness for each square mile, and this number will be used in be treated by the « \ 
the estimates made below. rivers of the cou vy of 
Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that these figures of the probable | do insist that it is <¢ tled to 
amount of coal available for commerce should convince the most | body, and that this | d 
skeptical of the desirability of the Government improving th large enough to f 1d 
streams at as early a date as possible, so as to afford cheaper | Tug and Levisa f ; which 
transportation to this vast amount of coal and other products | estimated that the amount 1 
now inaccessible. and this comparatively small ) 
If this project had been presented to the committee and to} by the committee and in 
Congress as an original proposition, it would come with that | natural resources of the region that 
merit that should at once command the attention of both the | this improvement is continued 
committee and this great body, and be provided for with as! sands residin i the ter: ry t | l 
liberal an appropriation as would be warranted by the revenues | thereto, the benefits to the whole fi) 
available for such purposes. It certainly would deserve fair | that will becor essible, and tl 
treatment in any rivers and harbors bill where justice to de- | pended by the Government tl 
serving projects was intended. But, Mr. Chairman, the appro 11] point to the wisdom of 
priation requested for these rivers does not come as an original | as.possible and cry out : 
project, and this is greater reason why it should have been pro I understand the fact. Mr. ¢ 
vided for in this bill. upon the Rivers and IU ( 


Several years ago Congress committed itself in favor of the | the country are very great, and 
project for improving these rivers; and I want to state here, | them all and hold the approp 
as briefly as possible, what has heretofore been done by the | able bounds; but, notwit! 


Government upon these rivers toward securing slack water to | small part of the e ited 

this great coal field. About the year 1878 the Federal Govern- | these rivers should have been 
ment began making small appropriations for the Big Sandy and | failure is hardly compensated 1 

its forks, but these appropriations for a long time were scarcely | the Ohio River, although the sting 

sufficient for maintenance of the streams and did not warrant | ant when it is remembered that 

the commencement of new constructions, but in 1880 the project | River benefiting navigation « 


for a lock and fixed dam near Louisa, Ky., was adopted, which | benefits to all the inhabitants of the Big s 
was so modified in 1891 as to provide for a movable instead of | without the improvement of the Ohio 

a fixed dam. This project was completed in 1896, and the lock | Sandy would be of much less bi 

and dam is now in operation. In the year 1898 a@ project for The vast resources of the Big Sandy \ 
the improvement of these rivers to Pikeville, on Levisa, Fork, | provement of both the Ohio and Big & 
and to Pond Creek, on Tug Fork, was submitted by Maj. W. H. | the commerce of the country, and it 
Bixby, Corps of Engineers, being about 114 miles on Levisa | nearest home can not be’had at this tink 
Fork and about 90 miles on Tug Fork, which it was claimed | that others equally important to the 


would extend slack water into the heart of these coal fields. | gation on these rivers are provided f 
This project required the construction of three dams on Big This bill carries an appropriation and autl 
Sandy River proper and ten on Levisa Fork and eight on Tug | than $4,000,000 for the improvement of the Ohio 
Fork, a total of twenty-one dams, at an estimated average cost | view to securing in the end a %-foot st of 
of $225,000 for each dam, or an estimated cost of $4,725,000 for | Pittsburg to Cairo. ‘I ; is the most liberal 
the entire project. Still later, to wit, March 3, 1899, the rivers | has ever been carried in any rivers and harbo ) 
and harbors bill contained the*following provisions relative to | ject, and these provis Il kn e heartil 
the Big Sandy River and its forks: people of my district and of the ent 0) \ 
Improving Big Sandy River, Kentucky and West Virginia: Continuing | ‘ riticism that is likely to be made u 
improvement, $52,500: Provided, That a contract or contracts may be | provided is not as large as we should have | d ) 
entered into by the Secretary of War for such materials and work 28 | There is one questik », Mr. Chair1 1. on which 
may be necessary to complete two locks and dams in the Big Sandy 


‘ . : * . ‘ iy Te ey are madivide oY ic the ‘ 
River between Louisa and the mouth of Big Sandy River, in accordance Ohio Valley are undivided, and that is t 
with the report of April 27, 1898, to be paid for as appropriations ma) action on the part of this body providing for 1 
from time to time be made by law, not . exceed in the aggregate | ¢] : >; > ment nm “ant . ie 

: : 7 : ews & “55' vat i the Ohio River project. The great and inet 
$420,000, exclusive of the amount herein and heretofore appropriated : : I : ; 


| » vallav shi a railro : , ha wal j 

Provided further, That of the amount authorized to be expended, $1,000 | th vall y, which the railroads of the ley al 

may be expended for the maintenance of Levisa Fork and $1,500 on vide for, demands its speedy completion. ' f 

Tug Fork, and $20,000, or So much thereof as may be necessary, for a | rates charged by the railroads for movi tl 

detailed survey of the Big Sandy River and Levisa and Tug forks of the | . 4)... lev 4 avke as ; 

same in Kentucky and West Virginia: Provided, That the rest of the | of this vali y to mat cet Col stitu eal 

amount may be used for the local survey, acquisition of sites, and com | everywhere in the country, and the l 

mencement of construction of the above-named locks and dams. | would, no doubt, reduce them largely, lf e an 
Since the adoption of the above provision two locks and dams benefit to consumers everywhere in tl 


have been constructed in the Big Sandy River proper, one at | There is produced on the fertile fa: ‘ he Ohio 1 | 
Catlettsburg, Ky., and one at Kavanaugh, Ky., which have been | its tributaries everything that can be grown 1 ‘ 1 in 
found sufficient to carry slack water from Catlettsburg to | this climate in the greatest abundance Thrifty « 

Louisa, thus affording a 6-foot stage in the Big Sandy River | shores that are filled with manufact ng indust f al t 
proper with one iess lock and dam than was supposed to be | every kind that ship their pro ( 
necessary in Major Bixby’s original estimate. Provision has | world, while the rich deposits of mineral wealth befor 
also been made for the construction of Lock No. 1, Tug Fork, | tioned is but an instance of many similar ones that exist 








which will be cheapened to consumers everywhere by the in- 
evitalle lowering of freight rates that will certainly follow its 
competion 

Ido not agree, Mr. Chairman, with the view ¢ heard expressed 
on this floor the other day that commerce will not again develop 
uy in improved river because, as a matter of choice, it prefers 
the railroad With some kinds of freight this may be true, but’ 
not with all Most of the commerce will seek that facility of 
tr: wortation that affords the lowest freight rates when relia- 
bility is re nably secured, while the inability to carry all the 
f if seeking carriage would force upon the river much freight 
ai y rate. 

this bill provides for the completion of Locks and Dams Nos 
G6, Sand 387 on the Ohio River and also a large appropriation 
for the falls of the river at Louisville, Ky. I confess [ should 
hive been better pleased with the bill, Mr. Chairman, if the 
lo and dams at Portsmouth and Catlettsburg had been pro- 
vided for also; but I am aware of the fact that all of them 
could not be provided for in the same bill, and the distinguished 
chairman of the Rivers and Iflarbors Committee has informed 
the House that in making appropriations for those provided for 


the committee his 


of Engineers, 


followed the recommendation of the 
placing the first dams at the points most needed, 
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| 


Board | 


and we are very much consoled in our disappointment by this | 
declaration of the distinguished chairman, because we note that 
the next locks and dams recommended by the Board of Engi- | 
neers are at Parkersburg, W. Va., Catlettsburg, Ky., and at | 


Portsmouth, Ohio, in the order named. 
of this bill, we 
to be provided for in the next rivers and harbors bill, and have 
no doubt that this will be the case. 


Following the precedent 


The Late Hon. Rockwood Hoar. 


REMARKS 


of 


shall expect the locks and dams at these points | 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, | 


OF O88 10, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunday, February 10, 1907. 


The louse having under consideration the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that op 
portunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. RockKwoop 
Hoan, late a Member of this House from the State of Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased and in recognition of his distinguished publie career, the 
Hlouse, at the conclusion of the memorial exercises of the day, shall 
stand adjourned 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
senate 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased ” 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. Speaker: Death with its merciless hand has not stricken 
a more worthy Member of the House ef Representatives since 
LT had the honor to be a Member of it than Rockwoop Hoar. He 
came from Massachusetts. Ile was the son of one of the most 


distinguished men of Massachusetts, George Frisbie Hoar, who 
as howyer, literary nian, patriot, and statesman had few equals 
and no superior in the Senate of the United States. His long 
service to his country made him an honored leader of opinion, 
unl so it was reasonable for us to expect, when his son came 
to tuke his seat in the Llouse of Representatives, more than the 
average of excellence, and we were not disappointed. He had a 


inind as sharp and incisive as the mind of his father. He was 
laborious, industrious, and clear-headed. He struck at the 
marrow of questions and studied them with diligence and 
aptitude, 

As a member of the Committee on the Revision of the Laws he 


showed especial fithess and especial adaptation. He was making 


his way rapidly to a high position in the House of Representa- 


tives. Ile exhibited the elements of mental accuracy, incisive, 
clear, and brilliant. 

[ knew nothing of his history prior to his appearance here, 
but did not take any of us long to discover that there had 
come wnongst us a man destined for high position. 

\ more untimely death has not occurred in the House of 
Representatives in recent years. 

1 took delight in talking with him. His knowledge of litera- 
ture, history, events of the past was of a high grade and his 


conversational powers of the very best. 
lt may be said of him that he exhibited a possibility fully 
equal to the high position attained by his father. He was 





genial, pleasant, considerate of others, was popular in = the 
Liouse of Representatives, and his popularity was of that stancl 
and endurable character that would bave made him a prominent 
and distinguished personage in any assemblage of men. 

Ilis State has suffered an irreparable loss. The House of 
Representatives can well mourn the loss of a man who bid fair 
to be so valuable. ITlis associates may well pay this tribute to 
his memory. There was every reason to believe that he would 
be a conspicuous member of the Massachusetts delegation, and 
| join in this brief and imperfect tribute to 9 man whose death 
I consider not only a national but a personal loss, 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECII 


NON. EATON 


OF 


FB 


J. BOWERS, 


MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE TlOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 7, 1967, 


On the bill (1. R. 24991) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and ha 
bers, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BOWERS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is not my purpose to enter into the general 
discussion of this bill except in a very brief way. I aim in en 
tire accord with those gentlemen who have declared that this 
is the best rivers and harbors bill that has ever been presented 
to this House. I regard it as the best in many ways. It come 
nearer covering every deserving project in the United State 
than any previous bill that I have examined, and it appropriate 
more money to the improvement of our waterways than any of 
its predecessors, 

The following statement taken from the report of the commit 
tee will show the amounts appropriated and authorized by the 
bills for some years past: 


s 


s 


s 


Year. Cash, Authorized. Total. 
bss cndewha sc kee tity <ra seek wGeean $12, 659,550.00 $59, 616,404.91 | $72,275, 954 
ESS ee ee aa 16, 091, 841. 94 23, 866, 324.13 39, 958, 166.0 
Ps viss tho ascgys cde onsaneccaseee 26,771, 442. 00 38, 336, 160. 00 65, 107, 602. 00 
Petts soncyNahen<camesas doe anection 18, 181, 875. 41 17, 184, 657. 63 35, 366, 533, U4 
1907 (as reported by Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors) ............ 85, 181, 612. 00 48, 634, 526. 00 83, 816, 138. 00 


| from partially completed projects. 


This marked increase in the amount appropriated may be 
credited to two factors: 

First. The increasing importance of water transportation, not 
only Xs a meaps of carriage, but as a competitor of rail lines, 
and the consequent influence upon all transportation rates. 

Second. The awakening of the public mind to the above facts 
and to the importance of the development of water transport: 
tion, as shown by the popular and increasing demand for not 
only larger river and harbor bills, but also for annual instead 
of. biannual appropriations. A great force and influence in 
bringing these matters before the people and in educating the 
public mind has been the National Rivers and Harbors Cou 
gress, to whose effective work I am happy to bear witness, and 
whose laduable efforts will, I trust, be continued until all their 
objects have been attained. To my mind the improvement ot 
our harbors and inland waterways is 9f more importance to the 
internal development and, commercial welfare of our people 
than any other matter now before Congress. It is admitted 
that the question of transportation is the greatest of all busi 
ness questions now up for governmental solution. and in m) 
opinion the primary and greatest step in its solution is the de 
velopment of our waterways. But of that I shall have more to 
say further on in my remarks. 

This bil! marks, to a certain extent, a new plan, which thie 
committee has wisely adopted, that of providing, whereve 
practicable, money enough to complete every project which 
inaugurates, A most important de;<rture and practice, in m) 
opinion, because it obviates all trouvle and difficulty resultin 
Again, it is apparent tha! 
every section of the United States has been cared for, and t 


he 


| appropriations and authorizations are intelligently distribute:| 


all over the country. By this I do not mean that the mone) 


has been distributed according to State lines, or geographic:! 
lines, or to various localities in order that the Government's aid 
may be equally or equitably distributed over the whole country, 
No worse plan 


regardless of merit, or commerce and its needs. 
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could be devised and none would find less favor with the com 
mittee which reported this bill. But a careful and painstaking 
examination of the rivers and harbors, and of the commerce 
and needs of every part of the United States, has been made by 
the committee and by the engineers under its directions, and the 
worthy and needy projects all over and in every part of the 
country have been cared for as fully and adequately as possible 
within the limits in which it was necessary to frame this meas 
ure. I congratulate the South, that section of the country frot 
which I come, upon the recognition which it has received, and 1 
specially congratulate the State of Mississippi upon the pro 
yisions made for its rivers and harbors. 

As it is my purpose to address my remarks largely to the ap 
propriations made for that State and especially for my own dis 
trict, the Sixth, I shall proceed at once to a statement of the 
projects in that district, of the appropriations made therefor, 
and to a brief discussion of those projects. 

All the seacoast of Mississippi lies in my district, and I am 
perfectly familiar not only with every cove and harbor, but with 
almost every foot of coast line which lies within our borders. 
It has long clamored for recognition and improvement, but until 
a few years back was only partially successful. Recently the 


rT 
attention of the engineers has been turned in that direction, an 
the results of improvement may be described as truly marvelous. 
A great commerce has been built up, young and thriving cities 
have grown and flourished on our coast, rail lines have been 
built, and more are now building, from the interior to our ports, 
and trade and commerce have flourished as never before. The 
following brief statistics will be of interest: 

Pascagoula, for which $200,000 is appropriated for further 
improvement and maintenance, received its first substantial 
recognition in the river and harbor act of 1899, since which 
time there has been appropriated, exclusive of the amount car 
ried in this bill, $529,000, the amount herein appropriated swell 
ing the total to $729,000. The residue of $520,622 necessary to 
complete the present project will be appropriated as fast as 
estimated by the engineers. The splendid results of these ex 
penditures are told in the following figures, compiled and fur 
nished by the Commercial Club of that place: 

In 1896, the only year before the present improvement was 
undertaken for which I have data, the exports from Pasea 
goula amounted to $1,561,400. Note the remarkable increase in 
the past eight years, as shown by the following table: 









NR etki tii es saad ancitlin ea apeneniinaids titans . naa $2, O63, 312 
I csihesiein a ee 
a I lds epeidinedlianaibe ees a 2,629, 000 
chee i a = lesa » 176, 125 
I a ™ i = = $05, 450 
i a itieinnies | tana %, 828, 792 
 _ hie de aon hale ine te - 4,142, 630 
EE techie os 5, OO4, 214 


And in addition to these figures the inbound commerce by rail 
and water for 1906 amounted to $3,020,000, making a grand total 
for 1906 of $8,024,214. Surely a magnificent showing, justifying 


not only the expenditures already made, but an equally liberal 


policy in the future. 

The dredging of Horn Island bar to a depth of 21 feet, which 
was provided for by the rivers and harbors bill of 1905, and 
which has been accomplished, and for the maintenance of which 
an appropriation of $9,000 is carried by this bill, will greatly 
facilitate and increase the commerce of this important port. 

An appropriation of $10,000 for the further improvement of 
upper Pascagoula, Leaf, and Chickasahay rivers also appears 
in the bill, and the maintenance of these streams, specially im- 
portant as logging streams and as a timber supply for the port 
of Pascagoula, is thus assured. 

3iloxi is provided for by an appropriation of $9,000 for the 
maintenance of the present channel and depth at that point, 
and in addition @ survey is ordered not only of the present 
channel, but for an extension thereof around the peninsula at 
the ea&Stern end of the town and into the sheltered waters of 
Back Bay, with a view of deepening the channel to such depth 


as commerce may demand and of extending same into the | 


sheltered and commodious harbor of Back Bay. The necessity 
and importance of this improvement will be obvious to all those 
who understand the locality. The front of Biloxi is more or less 


exposed, the Back Bay is perfectly sheltered and protected, and | 


the extension of the channel into that bay will not only reach 
all the large plants situated thereon, but afford an absolutely 
perfect and protected anchorage. 


For the Pearl River a new plan has been adopted designed | 


to make the river navigable from Rockport to the mouth all 
the year, and an appropriation of $30,000, three times as much 
as heretofore carried in any one bill, is made available for 


immediate work. The entire plan contemplates the expenditure | 
of $100,000 in the next few years to complete this improvement | 


and the remaining seventy thousand will follow as rapidly as it 
can be used by the engineers. A survey is directed for the re- 
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applaud the committee for the liberal and public spirit that 
prompted thei sent to the recision of this contract. It is an 
net of justice that will be applauded by all who know anything 
of the facts 

In the outset I expressed great satisfaction with this bill, and 
I repeat that expression. L confess that I would be more 
pleased if it contained a provision for which I labored and for 

hich Lo am still hopeful, viz, for the construction of a sea- 

jing hydraulic dredge for use on the Mississippi coast. Ex- 


perience has demonstrated that the Government can, where it 
0 a dredge, do its work for much less than it can contract 
t out In some cases the difference is so great as to be al- | 
inost appalling. If we can secure a dredge for use on our coast 


and in our projects, it assures for all time to come that all our 
lal 


ors will not only be cared for but that they will be im- | 
proved to their utmost capacity. The ownership and presence | 
of the dredge will so reduce the cost that all objections to un- 
dertaking any of our work will be entirely overcome. 


With this bill 
every 
lnprovement 


and Tsay it with a pride that I hope is pardon- 
shipie 
receives governmental aid and is taken care of. 
Kivery survey that has been made has resulted in improvement 


and an appropriation, and there is not a stream in the Sixth 
district that is seeking aid or a harbor on our whole coast that 
is not provided for. While LI was unable to add this dredge 
to the very full and liberal appropriation (in eyery case the 


full amount estimated by the engineers and in some instances 
more) made for this district, I venture to express the hope 
that the Senate may insert the provision, and that it will be 
retained in conference, 

Just a few words more, Mr. Chairman, and I will conclude. 
In the Fifty-cighth Congress, speaking on this subject, I said: 


Upon the internal development of this country on a large, grand, and | however, give the facts in a single case and it omits to call the 


| attention of the House to several cases which point to a con 


sufficient scale depends in a great measure, if not entirely, its commer 


clal welfare, prosperity, and supremacy. That development can not 
be wrought out except by the improvement of its rivers and harbors, 
because the problem of transportation lies at the very threshold of 
commerce, and no commerce can be successfully or profitably pursued 


Without the fullest, freest, and cheapest methods of transportation. 
And, again, further along in the course of my remarks: 


i am a firm believer, Mr. Chairman, in the necessity and efficiency of 
competition prime—-indeed a necessary—factor in the attainment 
of the cheapest and most efficient service. My face is firmly set against 
every consolidation or combination which looks in any way toward 
the destruction, amalgamation, or swallowing up of any line or factor 
in the problem of transportation, the greatest, in my judgment, which 


aus a 


now faces the industries and commerce of America. 

Even though I be mistaken in my prediction that these ports are 
necessary, absolutely and imperatively necessary, to the welfare, de- 
velopment, and upbuilding of the agriculture, commerce, and manufac 
tures of the State—and I have not the slightest fear that I am mis 
taken——-there can be no mistake in the statement that they are needed 
as competitors to other ports through which the commerce might move. 
But this is not all No agency has been so potent or effective in the 


past in regulating and reducing rates on railroads as water competition. 


Wherever water has competed with rail lines, cheap rates and great 
commercial prosperity have unfailingly followed, and, if for no other 
reason, it is apparent that these waterways should be improved for the 
results that must accrue in the permanent reduction of freight rates by 
all routes 

One more thought in this direction. All rail lines seek the sea, as 


commerce seeks the shortest and cheapest route, and wherever cheap, 
convenient, and commodious ports are made available for the use 
of the commercial public, then to those ports old lines of transportation 
extend and build, and new lines reach out to them, until they have 
become the point of convergence of numerous arteries of commerce 
Which penetrate all of the country which is tributary thereto and whose 
products can or ought to be transported through these gateways. From 
these 


easy 


of carriers, until the whole country becomes one vast web and network 
of convenient lines which will, profitably to themselves as well as to the 
people, serve the commerce of all the country round. 

i do not believe that I can better express my idea of the im- 


portance of the development of our waterways than by repeat 
ing that language. 
gress, and the nation upon the broad and liberal policy evi- 
denced by this bill. 


rhe Power of Congress to Legislate on Child Labor. 


SPEECH 
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HERBERT PARSONS, 
OF NEW YORK, 

IN THE Hovus& OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Varch 2, 
On the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

Mr. PARSONS said: 

Mr. CuHATRMAN: The bill under consideration contains an 
apprepriation for the investigation of the conditions of woman 
and child labor. 


HON. 


Saturday, 1907, 


river and harbor in my district that is capable of | 


I make use of this opportunity, therefore, to | 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


———— 


| discuss the power of Congress to legislate in regard to the labor 


of women and children. 
Karlier in this session the Congress passed a law providing 


| that the Department of Commerce and Labor should investigate 


the industrial, social, moral, educational, and physical condi 
tion of woman and child workers throughout the country, and 
it is for this investigation that this bill appropriates $150,000 
The bill for the investigation was opposed in this House by 


| the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the gentle 


| man from Minnesota [Mr 
| lution was passed calling 





} under 


ports, when developed, there will run into the interior new lines | 


And I congratulate the committee, the Con- | 





| to 


|} ment of unconstitutionality. 


. TAWNEY], and on his motion a reso 
upon the Committee on the Judiciary 
for a report on the power of the Congress to legislate in regard 
the labor of women and children. This direction to the 
Committee on the Judiciary also necessarily related to bills 
prohibiting interstate transportation of the products of factorics 
and mines using the labor of children under 14 years of a 
one of which was introduced in the Senate by the Senator from 


ge 


| Indiana [Mr. Bevertmcr] and in this House by me. 


The Committee on the Judiciary recently reported to the effec 
that Congress had no power to legislate in regard to the labor 
of women and children. I propose in these remarks to dispute 
the accuracy of that report. I shall not at this time argue the 
desirability of Federal legislation or whether some of the state 
ments made in regard to the evils of child labor are exaggerated 
or not. The agitation throughout the country and the legisla 
tion or attempts at legislation in many of the States reveal an 
evil that needs correction, and convinces me that if Congress has 
the power to grapple with the evil, and so be the most efficient 
force to eradicate it, it will shortly exercise the power. 

The report of the Committee on the Judiciary is, with all 
respect, a remarkable document. It quotes and cites the lan 
guage used by the Federal courts in various cases. It does not, 


clusion the very opposite of that reached by the committee. | 


|} have no doubt that should the Congress legislate in the matter 


the constitutionality of the legislation would some day be dis- 
puted and that in the opinions of the Federal courts mere ex- 
pressions could be found to apparently substantiate the argu 
This is true of every attack made 
on the constitutionality of legislation of the Congress in regard 
to interstate commerce. But it is the decisions, as interpreted 
by the opinions of the court, that make the law, and not mere 
words used by the courts, 

To bring the matter clearly before the Committee, I here 
quote the first section of the bill introduced by Senator Brver 
InGE in the Senate and by myself in this House. It reads as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That six months from and after the passage of this 
no carrier of interstate commerce shall transport or accept fo 
transportation the products of any factory or mine in which children 
14 years of age are employed or permitted to work, which 
products are offered to said interstate carrier by the firm, person, or 
corporation owning or operating said factory or mine, or any officer 01 
augentsor servant thereof, for transportation into any other State or 
Territory than the one in which said factory or mine is located. 

Members will notice that the prohibition attaches only at the 
point when the products of such child labor enter interstate com 
merce. There is no direct attempt by the bill to regulate or affect 
factory or mine conditions within a State. The bill amounts to 
a prohibition of the transportation of their products in inter 
state commerce if the labor of children under 14 years of age 
has been used. The simple question, therefore, is, Has the Con 
gress the power to prohibit from interstate commerce whatever 
it thinks should be prohibited? 

Parenthetically let me say that this power under the inter- 
state-commerce clause is not the only power that Congress cal 
exercise in regard to the labor of children, nor is the method «at 
tempted the only way in which Congress can exercise its inter 
state-commerce power in this regard. It, of course, can exercise 
the police power in the District of Columbia and the Territories. 
It can also say that neither the Government of the United States 
nor the Government of the District of Columbia nor the gover 
ment of any Territory shall purchase the product of any factory or 
mine in which children are employed. This would be rather far- 
reaching. The Congress could further deal with child labor in 


| regard to all labor which was in the current of interstate com 


merce. In the recent case of Swift v. United States the Su 
preme Court, in holding the Sherman antitrust law applicable 
to a combination of dealers in fresh meats, decided that it wits 
not necessary to prove that all the products were to go into 
interstate commerce, but that it was sufficient to show that the 
course of business was, to use the language of Mr. Justice 
Holmes, in “a current of commerce among the States,” and 
that, as in the business many cattle were shipped into a State 
from out of that State and after dressing shipped out into 








eee 


another State, the 
colmmeree, 
There is much 


business was one in the current of interstate 


complaint of child labor in cotton mills. 1 


n- 
der the foregoing decision it is not impossible that in every case 
where the cotton was shipped to the mill from outside the 


State—and a considerable portion of 
side the State—a law of Con 
commerce ” theory 
cotton mills, as, 


the product was sold out 
sress framed on the ‘current of 
coald deal with child labor in a variety of 
for instance, in the cotton mills of Massachu 
setts and even in some of those in the South. 

But this power is nothing like 
for in the bill the first 

Can the Congress 
merce products of 


as effective as the power 
paragraph of which I just quoted, 
legislate to prohibit from interstate com 
factories and mines in which the labor of 
children under 14 years of age is used? The power of the Con 
in this regard depends upon the interstate 
clause in the Constitution; which reads: “'To regulate commerce 
with foreign nations ind among the several States and with the 


asked 


gress commerce 


Indian tribes.” The power to prohibit thus depends upon the 
power given by the words “ to regulate.” Does “ regulation ” 
include “ prohibition?” llas the Supreme Court gone so far as 
to decide that? Upon what interpretation has the Congress 


itself acted? 


In order to place the matter Clearly before the committee | 
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shall avoid the discussion of a long line of Federal cases. The | 
itnswers to the foregoing questions are, however, that the Su 


preme Court has decided that the 
the pewer of prohibition, and that Congress has repeatedly acted 
upon that interpretation of the power. 
The Supreme Court decided it in the Lottery case, 
not cited by the report of the (% 
In that case the defer 


power of regulation ineludes 


which is 
mminittee:on the Judiciary. 

lants were indicted for ccenspiring to 
ship lottery tickets by express from one State to another. The 
Federal statute provided punishment for such an act, thus, in 
effect, prohibiting the transportation of lottery tickets in inter 


state commerce. ‘The court, after holding that the tickets were 

subjects of traffic, also held that Congress had “plenary power | 
over such commerce and nay prohibit the carriage of such 

tickets from State to State.” (Lottery case, 188 U. 8., 321.) 


It has been said by the Supreme Court that the 
regulate interstate commerce is the same as the 
late foreign commerce, and that 
of importation of impure tea 
power is based the prohibition 
the importation of convict-made goods. 

What has the Congress itself done? 
heretofore mentioned, 
prohibits from 
“ Inspected and 
be upheld on the 


power to 
power to regen 
court has upheld prohibitions 
and counterfeit coin. Upon that 
in the Dingley tariff lay against 


It passed the lottery act. 
It passed the meat inspection bill, which 
interstate commerce meat which is hot stamped 
It may be that this legislation eould 
principle that meat packing is in the “ current 
of interstave commerce ;” but the statute in the respect men 
tioned not framed on that theory. In the pure-food law 
the Congress acted on the theory that the power to regulate 
included the power to prohibit. One section of that act prohibits 


passed.’ 


Is 


from interstate commerce food that contains terra alba. Sun 
pose that we paraphrased that section and let it read as ap 
plied to child labor, it would read thus: “That * * «# any 


person who delivers for shipment from any State * * * ty 
another State any confectionery if it the product of child 
labor (contains terra alba).” Would it not be equally valid in 
law? 

This House has passed 
from interstate commerce. 
New York held a State 


is 


a bill prohibiting convict made gor 
The court of appeals of the State of 
statute unconstitutional which forbade 
the sale of convict-made goods unless they were Stamped “ « 
vict made,” and based its decision, the case being one of goods 
Shipped from Ohio to New York, on the ground that the statute 
aS applicable to such a Was repugnant to the commerce 
clause of the Federal Constitution, The Ohio supreme court 
did the same. On the same principle those courts would, in a 
Similar case, be compelled to hold unconstitutional a State 
Statute that forbade the sale of goods made in another State 
by child labor. We ean legislate as to child labor just as much 
48 and no more than we can as to convict labor, and all that 
would he necessary in drawing the bill would be to copy ver 
batim the convict-made goods bill except to substitute the word 
“child” for the word “ convict.” 

The Congress has acted on the Same principle in the act to 


“ls 


vil 


case Oo 


prohibit from interstate commerce any article designed to pre- 
vent conception, and the constitutionality of the act was sus 
tained by the court for the northern district of California. In 


the act in regard to diseased cattle, insect pests, falsely stamped 
silver articles, nitroglycerin and explosive materials the Con 
gress has placed upon the power to regulate a practical interpre 
tation, which includes in such power the right to prohibit. 
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i 
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I admit that the power is far-reaching, T ad ! l¢ 
it there is alny nothing as to whieh Co 
late. The power iS greater ey; than the me 1h 
States. There let me Suggest a | t oO © power of ¢ 
£Tress to prohibit wl h I i I if 
sometimes said that altho 1 the power ] I ! f 
power to prohibit, the s) ( 
tion whether the prohibitio 
method of “ rr culating.” Grantea ¢ t f 
Will the Suprey Court apply? h 
limitation of the principle y set mth « ! 
upon in the lottery es \ t tl 
effect, would he that pris It | 
the power to reculate Involved 
tent that in intra-state legislat by State } 
power permitted prohibit on? If fl 
power to prohibit, then that I tation vd he I 
labor, for the regulation of ehild 
the police power of the States 
Let me theref; re repeat th tl S ( led 
that the power to regulate inelud the 
the Congress. and in partientar th Te 
on this inte rpretation, and that the » r to p ' 
terstate colninerce the products of « lel bor 
River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
i. 
HON. JAMES A. HUGHES. 
OF WES" VIRGINIA. 
IN THE HoUSsE or REPRESENTAT! , 
Thursday, February %. 19 
On the bill (ff R. 24991) 
repair, and preserya on 
*bors, ar | for ther purpe 
Mr. HUGHES said 
Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN o [Ee CoM™M I 
to offer the following ame ndment 
On | 74, line 9, insert ¢) 
omm dation the ¢ I 
I I t! i ‘ I { , 
te ised t fe 
N » f j Le I 
S ncn f« I 
I OOO r } l 
Ser River, S1 S00 
t feel that this among; t should ly t of ¢ | 
Will try to give the , mmittec t tl f e 
The improvement of the Big § l 
twenty years ago and | prog ly ( 
priations in this improvement have been Il and 
but we have not raised any serioy l 
We now fee] that leaving ns oe; it of 1 i 
bor bill is treat nhl us unfair] ) thre t | 
river, from Catletts] ul Ix which ! ted 
the Big Sandy River. to its fork, whieh ul ] Ix 
is a distance of 27 miles. There are 1 f } lated 
We have in each fork thr er I 
& lock in the Ty Visa Fork, which lal 
Louisa, Ky >» ind we have not rik i i I 
Big Sandy River, ah ut 5 abe Lon | 
As you will ren, ly understand i { 
Will permit the ¢ xpi ion, isn’t thad | ( 
gineers says. In h i? ! pol hat ni 
$255,000 should be ade for the « | mh ¢ I I> 
Oo. 1 in the lug Fork and No l t the La t For t! 
Big Sandy River. His estimate iy it will ft i000 
conuiplete each one of these locks and da 
While the improvements made n the main 1 h 
a great deal of Value to the pM ple living ile i 
| by giving them an outlet by water from Lou 0 
River during the yw hole year, the impro mer le 
are the most valuable ones to be considered. Ww I ' 
| this is, Dam No. 1, located in the Levisa Fo ! I I 
River, when it is completed, will put | ‘ to ! 
| fields of any value on this river, namely. t} 
|“ White House,” and what is known a ‘ VW 
The same conditions exist in reference to ¢) f ! 
| Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River. ‘The , impletion of t 
will put us in like fields on this fork of the riy. 
Now, it would seem to me that on matters of this kind the 
appropriation should he made from a thor ugh busing under 
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the situation. 
prop 
lo 


standing of This being the case, if the business 
natnve of my sition were thoroughly understood—and I am 
oring nuike myself clear in that particular—I 
convinced that there would not be a solitary vote in this 
igainst this amendment. If you will permit an illustra- 


e 
whens 
firmil 
Hlouse 

It 
greater part 


of the way, say, 1,600 feet, and at 

ul had every possible indication that 200 feet more would put 
you in “pay sand” and it would cost you very little additional 
to go down that extra 200 feet, would you, or any man with a 
good, keen appreciation of the business side of the situation, say, 
‘We will stop this work here and not go any farther?” Now, 
this is exactly the position you dre taking in this case. 
the improvements that have been made on the Big Sandy River, 
we are just now striking the “ pay sand.” 
give us what the engineer recommends, which 
With this littl amount we could finish the two locks 
| dams already begun, one in the Tug Fork and the other in 


ine More, 


1G 1.200, 


Levisa Fork of the Big Sandy River, which are now only | 


if tinished. 
ments in 


i ufii 


This will allow us to make the necessary im- 
Dam No, 1, at Catlettsburg, Ky., and will give us 
ient amount fora dredge plant, and at a cost of $17,500; 
Si.SCO for a lock house at Lock No, 2. Now, this whole 


rots 


Lisd 


appropriation, which will do the Big Sandy and the people liv- | 
vlong this stream so much good, will, if appropriated, cost | 


bi 
the small and insignificant sum of $361,300, 
No I 
hope that you will sustain this amendment in this bill, and that 
the chairman of this committee will ask that it be incorporated in 
the bill. 
esi 
he could, in justice to all, make a larger appropriation for the Ohio 
River; but I know, however, 
what he thought was fair and right, and distributed the amounts 
in this bill well and as fairly could have been done. 
Therefore IT shall say no more on that. Feeling that have 
take 
to print the balance of my remarks, as I have some statistics 
here which show the advantage in the improvement of water- 
ways in other countries as well as our own. 


is as 


Fiume, the chief port of Hungary, spent $18,000,000 in im- | 


proving its harbor. Its trade increased from 325,000 tons in 
ISTZ2 to 2,954,000 tons in 1898. This shows clearly the benefi- 


cial result of spending money as they doin Europe. Europe has 


me 


left us far behind in the matter of improvements of waterways. | 
ships | 


Phe 


ACYOSS 


William 
Danish 


Canal 
Peninsula 


Kaiser 
the 


was built for deep-draft 
to save the distance of 425 miles. 


It cost $39,000,000 and has increased the trade of Germany's | 


ports on the Baltic Sea—Stettin, Lubeck, and Konigsberg—by 
leaps and bounds, and is Germanizing Russia and Poland. 

The Liverpool and Manchester Canal was built at a time 
when Manchester was threatened with grass on her sidewalks. 
The 45-mile haul, with the cost of reloading onto cars 
Liverpool, was killing Manchester. Land was dear, but she built 

ship canal 45 miles at the highest cost per mile on record, 


with the exception of the Panama Canal, which was $1,600,000 | 


for each and every mile built. This was just ten times the 
amount for which American contraetors offered to build a ship 
canal for Russia from the Black Sea to the Baltic Sea, which 
wis $160,000 per mile. 

Since I8T1L France has spent $368,000,000 on her waterways 
iid she is not quite the size of the Ohio Valley. She had a com- 
plete and costly system of canals when she started her heroic 
Wwetterway measures, and nevertheless she has spent as much in 
thirty-five years, 
spent in all for her rivers and harbors. 


The Ohio River, crippled as it is, has a tonnage of that equal | 


the 


\ 


to 
twent 
hot 


whole of the ocean tonnage of Russia, which is from 
to thirty millions of tons annually. The United States 
Is 
nuch richer in minerals and the efficiency of her capital and 
} ! 
anoor, 


*) *) 
oO - 


five 
than 


years from 1,000 to 
France, but 


00 miles, 


Ilolland at the Rhine’s mouth from Holland, 
ort Emden, on the River Ems, 
ness. in addition to having a great growth, but Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, on the Rhine, has grown like Chicago. 

The city of Hamburg has spent $75,000,000 to improve its har- 
bors and channels on the River Elbe. Austria appropriated 


and to the new 


$50,000,000 June 11, 1901, to start a work which will cost $250,- | 


000,000, viz, to connect the Danube at a six-foot stage with the 


am | 


you were boring an oil well and you had gone down the | 
this distance | 


“With | 


If you give us noth- | 


is | 


have tried to make this plain to you, and sincerely | 
Now, as to the other improvements in which 1 am inter- | 
<d, Lam sorry that your honorable chairman did not feel that | 


there is to be a stopping place | 
somewhere and, in ‘his good judgment, I am sure he has done | 


up all of your time that I should, I shall kindly ask leave | 


at | 


lacking $2,000,000, as the United States has | 


only equal to France in size, but is a little larger and | 


Irance increased the length of the 6-foot stage in thirty- | 
Germany is a little larger | 
a little less than the Ohio Valley in size, yet | 
she built one canal 168 miles long, at $125,000 per mile, for the | 
mere purpose of diverting the Rhine traffic, which goes through | 


Ems has done a great busi-_ 


| German rivers, which will be made one by a cross-country canal 
; ata 6-foot stage. 

Reverting again to the Ohio River, its shores are the greatest 
tonnage-producing territory in the world. Pittsburg has greater 
| tonnage than New York, Boston, and Chicago combineé, anid 
while Europe is spending money this way and reaping such re 
sults as are shown it is the height of folly to leave our water- 
| Ways unimproved. <A policy adopted like that of France, Ger- 
| many, and every other country in Europe except Turkey, woul: 
| make the uninhabited wastes of the Big Sandy Valley a human 
hive of industry and thrift. 

House Document 326 of the Fifty-sixth Congress, first session. 
page 13, says that Prof. C. N. Brown, geologist of the Ohio 
State University, was sent by the War Department engineers to 
examine the valley, and that he found 2} billion tons of cos), 
a quantity that woulé have supplied the then existing demands 
to the Great Lakes for two hundred years. Professor Brow) 
gave it as his opinion that it would be safe to count on from 
3 to ¢ billions of tons, with the chances greatly in favor of a con 
siderable excess over the larger figures. 

This will be the source of the supply for the Pacifie co.| 
trade, which is to be, after the Panama Canal shall have bee) 
finished. The same report shows, on the page immediately fol- 
lowing, that if there were no coal the improvement of this river 
after the plan which is now the universal policy of Europe 

would make the river a great hive of human industry in point 
| of national assets. Iron, clay, glass, sand, salt, oil, Portland 
| cement, lime, and fire brick in vast quantities immediately ayail- 
| able are already in sight. 

The valley of the Big Sandy is 4,500 miles, almost exact! 
equal in extent to the great State of Connecticut. This part o! 
our national domain, equal in possibilities to that magnificent 
State, will remain comparatively valueless, owing to the pecul 
iar topography, as shown on page 20 of House Document 23:5 
of the Fifty-sixth Congress, second session, until the splendid 
| work already begun can be completed in accordance with the 
| plan outlined in Document No. 235, thereby deepening this mag- 
nificent river from its headwaters to its mouth, and the estab- 
lishment of a 9-foot stage of water from Pittsburg to Cairo. 

As to the value of a policy of liberal appropriations, I wish 
to call your attention to the results obtained from those Eur 
pean countries which have set the standard for the world 
and whose lead in this particular the United States will do well 
to follow. I wish to invite your attention particularly to the 
increase in the volume of trade in Germany from the improv: 
ment of her waterways. 

liaving looked at the force “ behind and at the making of 
the statistics of Germany, let us look at the statistics them 
selves: Germany in 1871 had forty-one million people, in 1900 
fifty-six millions, an increase of from 197 to 270 per square mil: 
Kimigration in 1853, 318 thousand, in five years ending 10! 
average, twenty-three thousand. Tonnage of seagoing vessc! 
increased, 1871 to 1908, 250 per cent; the proportion of steai 
| tonnage to the total tonnage increased in the same years 
| 2,000* per cent. Present excess of births over deaths, one 
| willion a year. Germany’s percentage of deaths is lowes! 

cunong nations, and falling. In 1895 the world’s total export 
and import trade was eighteen billion dollars; of this German) 
|} had ten per cent; in 1905 the figures were twenty-one bil 
| lions, and Germany’s share was twelve and one-half per 
cent. Berlin alone among the cities of the world, it is said 

surpasses Chicago in the ratio of its increase, growing in thiri 

years from 750,000 to 2,000,000. Fifty of Germany’s cities now 
| are spreading like a prairie fire. In 1886 Germany bought frou 

us twenty-five and a half millions of goods; in 1890 she bougii' 
| from us 250 millions of goods, an increase in fourteen years o! 
| nearly 1,000 per cent. In five years ending in 1901 her posta! 
revenues rose from sixty-eight to ninety-nine millions. In 

twenty-eight years ending in 1904 her production of pig iron rose 
| from 2 to 10, her production of iron ore from 4} to 22; her pro 
duction of coal from 38 to 121 million tons. When we were boys 
we used to sing about a “ Litthe German Band.” [ will sing you 
a song now about a little German bank, one of ten representative 
interests reported by a commission to the German Governmet| 
as being an index of Germany’s growth since 1871. It is the 
Deutsche Bank, of Berlin, privately owned and managed. This 
bank grew in four periods ending with 1871, 1880, 1890, 1895, by 
these leaps and bounds: Capital 3}, 13, 25, 50 millions of do! 
lars. Business, three-fifths, two and a half, seven, thirteen 
billions of dollars. The Imperial or Reichsbank, of Berlin, di: 
| a business in the last year reported of forty-six billions of 
dollars, 

Of capital invested abroad England with her enormous pres 
tige, her financial plant established from of old, her world-wide 
correspondence had, in 1900, $10,000,000,000. Germany, start- 
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ing with her empty hands thirty years before 1900, had, in 
that same year, five billions. I will call your attention later to 
the deep strategy of some of that investment. A manifest des 
tiny has seemed to guide it in its course. I will merely state 
at this time that of the five billions of Germany's foreign invest 
ment in 1900, two billions were invested in municipal bonds, ice 
plants, traction systems, and aid of local industrial enterprise 
in southwestern Russia. Two hundred -millions are similarly 
invested in the unfederated Balkan States, which are to be fed- 
erated to something some day, and one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions are invested in Hungary. In Asia, Africa, and the Pa- 
cific islands Germany has preempted territory five times her 
own area, of which she may be expected to make in time what 
Americans have made of Alaska and Texas. 

Germany hastes not and rests not; she will not knock a green 
apple from the bough which is sure to ripen and fall into her 
lap. Asia Minor is dotted with German plants manned by the 
graduates of her technical schools. A German-owned railroad 
runs down the valley of the Euphrates; a prophet who foreteils 
the future in terms of events is very likely to be made ridicu- 
lous by the course of events; a clergyman enjoys no immunity 
from this law, but it still remains true that no ambition, no pros- 
pect in the horoscope of our America, seems so likely to come 
to pass as that the Black Sea by the inevitable collapse of 
Turkey and Austria, the federation of the unfederated States 
of the Danube, and the disintegration of Russia in the west and 
southwest will be some day a fresh-water lake in the heart of 
an expanded Germany. And every American with humanity in 
his heart and a little history in his head since Uncle San has 
annexed about all of the earth he cares for will welcome such 
an expansion of the Fatherland, which will lift from the Levant 
the oriental blight. 


The Programme for the Interparliamentary Union for the 
Second Hague Conference. 








SPEECH 


or 


HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 


OF MISSOURI, 


| 
IN THE IlOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


, 


Monday, March 4, 

Mr. BARTHODLT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Interparliamentary Union, as is now gen 
erally known, at its last two conferences held at Brussels in 
1905 and at London in 1906, has considered and agreed upon a 
programme for the next great conference of nations to be held 
at The Hague in the summer of this year. The Congress of the 
United States, through its arbitration group, is a member of 
that great international organization of lawmakers, and Ameri- 
can delegations composed exclusively of Members of this House 
have attended both the Brussels and the London conferences. 
For this and other reasons I deem it proper to inform the 
Members of this House and the American people of the nature 
of that programme, representing, as it does, the wishes, the 
hopes, the aspirations of the people of this and other coun- 
tries as to what steps should be taken at the second Hague 
conference to secure the peace of the world on a more perma 
nent basis. 

At the London conference of the Interparliamentary Union, 
which completed the programme referretl to, a resolution was 
passed calling upon the delegations from the eighteen several 
countries represented there to bring that programme to the 


1907. 


attention of their respective governments, and, pursuant to this | 


action, the American delegates instructed me, as their chairman, 
to prepare a report for submission to the President of the United 
States. This task I have endeavored to perform by personally 
presenting to President Roosevelt a report which, by unanimous 
consent, I shall insert in the Recorp. It is, as I believe. a full 
and comprehensive statement of the questions which the Inter- 
parliamentary Union expects the next Hague conference to con- 
sider. The report is as follows: 
THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF ARBITRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1907. 

My Dear Mr. Presivent: On March 6, after you had called 
the second Hague conference, in compliance with your promise 
made to the Interparliamentary Union, our arbitration group 
held a meeting and authorized me to propose to the executive 
council ef the Interparliamentary Union: 


First. That the parliaments of Central and South America be | 


specially 
our unl 
Second. 


invited to part 
vF 
That the 
worthy of general 
States and to the 
Third. The determination o 
tion in a permanent 
1 repaired to Brussels 
three to the 
result 
lirst. 
South 


ul 
neceptanm 
gsreat pow 


hnternat mi congre 


propositions exer 
was: 

The imme 
American pi 


ish-American natio 


diate issue of 
rliaments an 
sat the 1905 confer 
Second. The appointment of a 
member, to prepare and present t 
Brussels on the 28th of the folk 
arbitration. 
Third. A request that I 
basis for a permanent international 
I availed myself of every 
interval allowed me for this important 
ference assembled, on the 28th of July 
it two documents, copies of which I take p! 
hereto. One of them: was a proposed treat 
the other was an outline of a permanent 
Our brethren of the European 
surprised at the first view of ow 
quite natural, because we in Amet 
who wish most to push forward 
days of our to crystallize 
conference solidly favor of the principles 
1. Of international 
convene and automat 
national the current 


present 


possible 
work, ; 
at Brusse 


t 


lhite'l 


puarilaiment 
propositions but ti 

thy ‘ 1 

| , the thy 
only the 1 om 


went Oo 


are simply 
it requil 


sentin 


ad 
But 
the 


‘ 
session 
in 
permanent 
} indie ally 


} 
Col bik 


il 
pe 
questions 


ISress 
to 


event 


ally. discu uch 


as ol Lil 


Vv make | 


mount, 


ina Phy 

be 
machinery 

of the 
appointed to 


to the 


Ifa 


one 


Of granting jurisdiction to 
defined area, so that the court 
acting part of the world’s judici 
Two commissions, composed 
parliamentarians of Europe, 
details, with instructions to 
the second Ilague conference 
It may interest vou to recall the fact that the 
union, upon leaving the Belgian parliament 
this stand for securing a permanent 
nations, were rejoiced by the good news that 
in reestablishing peace in Asi: that very 
In the preparation of the general treaty of 
I submitted at Brussels, consideration Ww 
disposition of the great powers of Europe t 
tration of all questions, and also to the best me 
the rocks which wrecked the nine treat 
tary Hay, at your request, and which failed to bee eC Opel 
though ratified almost unanimously by our 
of the provision requiring the signing of 
ment (treaty) for each particular question. 
I suggested clear definition of the classes of e 
cluded in the treaty and automatic action in hh by the 
Hague court. And to make unity of action possible between ac 
vanced and backward nations L proposed permitting each nation 
designate the area in which it would subimit its action to thee « 
Before our union assembled for its fourteenth confere 
London, in July of the year, both of these « 
had filed reports favorable the main ideas 
propositions submitted at Brussels in 190 
After full consideration of these reports, 
hereto attached, the London 
lafter having made some amendments to t 
arbitration, which made it progr 
by the commission. 
The Commission had reported in favor o 
to the Hague court, in a large number 
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granting jurisdiction 
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(seventeen) classes of « 
troversies, so that no further agreement or treaty need be ¢o 
cluded between the contending parties before case of 1 
designated kind can go to the Ilague court for ti wl fin 
determination. 

Upon motion of Hon. Jomn Suarre WILLIA qu y of 
| debt were added to this list by unanimous consent of the 
| executive council and of the conference in full sessiot 
| This commission appended to its proposed treaty of arbitration 
| a suggestion that the signatory powers resort to mediation in all 


the questions reserved from the treaty prior to the commencement 
| of hostilities. Upon motion of Hon. W. J. Bryan, amended by 
| His Excellency von Plener, ex-secretary of the Austrian treas 
ury, this recommendation was enlarged so as to call definitely 
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n all such cases for either mediation or an impartial investi- | 


disputed questions of fact, as the one or other method 
the more appropriate, prior to the commencement of 
The clause thus enlarged was carried into the body 
of the propose d trea 
Pull sé on 
i dea was part of the treaty proposed by me at Brussels, 
ad was 
itter was 
London. 
that these recommendations, taken together, con- 
a complete and scientific proposition. 


renee mn 
You will see 
ute 
I irst, 
ons will represented, to erystallize the best sentiment 
of the world into rules of international law. 
Second. The treaty of arbitration is to empower The Hague 


tut to say 


be 


ined area, 
Phird, 
reserved 


mtroversies not falling within this area are to be 
for trial by armed forces. But hostilities are not to 
commence until the good offices of friendly powers have been 

ked by the disputants in vain, or until disputed questions of 
fact have been examined in the light of evidence by an im- 
partial international commission. 


ment for the substitution of 
national affairs. 
You will observe 


arbitration for force in inter- 


that these far-reaching recommendations 


| divide themselves into two classes: 


ty by a unanimous vote of the conference in | 


s regarded by the Europeans as too progressive until the | 
thoroughly discussed in the council and in the open | 


First. Those that can be effectuated only by general consent 
of the powers. 

Second. Those that any ong nation can effectuate by its own 
individual action. 

I will address a separate note to you in regard to the second 
class, confining myself here to action that should be taken in 


| concert with other powers, either at or after the forthcoming 
| conference at The Hague. ¥ 
A permanent deliberative body is suggested in which all | 


By securing the indorsement of the foregoing progressive ideas 


| by this union, composed of over 2,000 members of national legis- 


| lative bodies, the arbitration group of our Congress has opened 


when these rules have been violated, in @ clearly | 


Iluving obtained such progressive action, I did not think it | 


wise to press further for other ideas contained in the treaty I 
proposed. But I think it appropriate to call your attention to 
these : 

Kirst. That each nation might designate the questions it is 
willing to surrender up to the jurisdiction of The Hague court, 
und the treaty to become operative between it and all the other 
signatories, but only to the extent that others designate the 
classes of questions as suitable for obligatory arbitration. 

To illustrate: The small powers would designate all questions. 

The great powers might designate many questions, some more 
than others. The treaty would become operative between some 
nations for all questions, without any right of appeal to arms 
ifter the decision of the court. 

Between others it would become operative, say, for all the 
controversies included in the treaty as proposed by the com- 


iil 


Saiie 


ontentions, 
between others in a still more limited area. 
[| suggested, also, that the clause requiring mediation or in- 
tigation prior to commencement of hostilities in all the ques- 
tions reserved for forcible settlement might be stricken out by 
iny-country unwilling to go so far, thus letting the treaty in all 
its clauses but this one operate between such a country and all 
others ratifying it. 

In this way the treaty could operate on each country up to 
the limit of its arbitration sentiment. 


ve 


the door for some Chief Executive to take the lead in effectuat- 
ing these things which are indispensable to the peace, pros- 
perity, and further progress not only of our country but of all 
nations. The conditions which now confront us seem to make 
this work appertain more directly to you than to any other 
Chief Executive. 

The forthcoming conference at The Hague was called upon 
your initiative, and this action was based upon the resolution 
of our union adopted at its first American session, upon motion 
of American members of our body. This second conference at 


| The Hague will be participated in by all American nations, and 
| this fact is due to American initiative. 


We are therefore upon the eve of what may be correctiy 
ealled the “American conference at The Hague,” and we will 


| not disappoint the world by failing to make that conference 


| tempting of all that is now possible. 


| kxecutive 
sion and approved by the conference, i. e., in eighteen classes | 


produce results proportionate to the possibilities of this hour 
and to the rightful place of the United States in the politics of 
the world. 

Nothing impractical has been proposed, but simply the at- 
The hour has struck for 
realizing these things, and the prestige that you obtained 
throughout the world by your successful intervention in the 
war between Russia and Japan and by other acts in bringing 
The Hague court into operation points to you as the Chief 
who should lead in espousing ideas which have 
already found advocates among the most eminent jurists and 
legislators of every advanced nation. 

Happily the political conditions of our country insure your 
receiving the support of the leaders of ail political parties. 

The party to which you belong declared for arbitration at its 
last national convention. The elected leader of the Democratic 
party in the House is a member of our union, and both he and 
the acknowledged leader of the Democratic party in the country 
participated in the recent conference at London. Both of them 


| contributed valuable ideas, which were adopted by the confer- 


It seems to me you are in a position, with this two-edged | 
sword, to eut the Gordian knot of the arbitration problem 


which has thus far defied statesmanship, even that of your la- 
inented Secretary of State, John Hay. 

Other resolutions of the conference were as follows: 

Upon motion of Mr. Cremer, as amended by Baron d’Estour- 
nelles, the conference declared in favor of national commissions 
for consideration of the question of armaments, with a view 
to an international agreement to arrest or reduce them, and 
also for the placing of this question upon the programme of 
the approaching Hague conference. 

On motion of Signor Brunialti 
Franck (Belgium), the conference 
claring for: 

1. The definition of “ Contraband of war’ 
to arms, explosives, and munitions ef war. 

’. Reasserting and confirming the principle that it is not 
proper to destroy either ships carrying contraband of war or 
xoods on board such ships which are not contraband of watr.. 

&. Universal consent to the inviolability of private property 
in time of war. 

Upon motion of M. Beernaert, ex-prime minister of Belgium, 
who is now a senator, it was requested that the employment 
of new types of instruments of war and the bombardment of 
undefended ports, towns, and villages should be placed upon 
the programme of the approaching Hague conference. 

Upon motion of Dr. Albert Gobat, general secretary of our 
union (member of the Swiss Parliament), it was resolved that 
the forthcoming Hague conference should consider and more 
clearly define the rights and duties of neutrals in time of war. 

Upon my own motion, it was unanimously declared that each 
group of our union sheuld take steps immediately to secure 
from their government an annual appropriation in aid of the 
work of the interparliamentary union and of the general moye- 


(Italy) and of M. 
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Louis 
resolutions de- 
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Seu 


as being restricted | 


ence, and exerted their influence in causing our union to declare 
for this progressive platform. Shortly after bringing forward 
this proposition I declared that it was one upon which good 


| people jn every country and of every shade of political opinion 


could stand together, regardless of the forms of the country’s 
constitution and of the national policies with which their party 
may be associated. Events have justified my hopes, but in 
no country more conspicuously than in our own. 

Assured that you will be led to do all that is wise and right 
at this critical moment, I tender you my services to aid in all 


| possible ways, and beg to remain, 





Very sincerely, yours, 
RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 
, President of the American Group. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

President of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, it will no doubt be a source of supreme satis- 
faction to the Members of the House to note from this report 
that the two main propositions to be submitted to The Hague 
conference by the Interparliamentary Union are of American 
origin, and this, I hope, will be an additional reason why they 
should receive the support of the delegates which, by appoint- 
ment of President Roosevelt, will represent the United States at 
The Hague. [Applause.] 

In order that the report may be complete, I insert in the 
Recorp a copy of the resolutions adopted at London. They are 
as follows: 

Exuinit B. 


Resolutions adopted by the fourteenth interparliamentary conference. 

1. That it would be advantageous to give The Hague conferences 2 
more permanent influence in the work of pacification, and that the 
powers should agree in establishing the periodical meeting of these 
conferences; that the powers, when appointing their representatives to 
the second Hague conference, could usefully include in their instruc- 
tions the duty of endeavoring to find the means of constituting a per- 
manent consultative council intrusted with codifying and developing 
the law of nations. 
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2. If a difference should arise between the contracting parties which 
by the terms of the convention need not be submitted to arbitration, the 
parties shall not have recourse to any measure of hostility, of whatever 
nature, before having jointly or separately demanded, according to the 
circumstances of the case, either the constitution of an international 
commission of inquiry or the mediation of one or more friendly 
powers. ‘This requisition shall be made, in case of need, conformably 
to Article VIII of The Hague convention for the peaceful settlement o 
international conflicts. 

3. The Interparliamentary Conference, considering that the increase 
of naval and military expenditure, which weighs so heavily upon the 
world, is universally recognized as intolerable, expresses the wish 
that the question of the limitation of armaments should form part of 
the programme of the next Hague conference. The conference decides 
further that each group of the Interparliamentary Union should, with 
out further delay, bring this resolution before the Government of its 
own country and press in its own parliament for the appointment of 
commissions for the study of the question of armaments, with a view 
to an international agreement to reduce or arrest them, so that the 
question of the limitation of armaments shall be made the subject of 
the national study necessary to secure the success of the international 
discussion. 

4. (1) By treaty define contraband 
arms, munitions of war, and explosives 

(2) Reassert and confirm the principle that neither the ship carry 
ing contraband of war, nor other goods on board such. ship, not being 
contraband of war, may be destroyed. 

(3) Affirm that even between belligerents private property should be 
immune at sea as it is on land 

5. It is desirable that the second Hague conference consider the pro 
priety of prohibiting the use of new types of ritles, guns, and marine 
engines of war; also the bombardment of undefended ports, towns, and 
villages. 

6. The second Hague conference should consider carefully, and if 
possible clearly define, the rights and duties of neutrals, so that these 
rights and duties may be clearly understood among all civilized coun 
tries. 

7. It is earnestly requested that various groups of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union should take steps at the earliest possible moment to se 
cure an annual appropriation by their respective Governments in aid of 
the work which is being done by the Union and in general furtherance 
of the movement for the substitution of law for war in international 
affairs. 


of war as being restricted t 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill, 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALVOR STEENERSON,) 


OF MINNESOTA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 19, 1907, 


On _ the bill (H. R. 25483) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. STEENERSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In my spcech on the post-office appropriatiion 
bill yesterday I was cut short by the lapse of the time allotted 
me from discussing as fully as I had intended the question of 
the proposed new divisor to be used in determining the average 
daily weight of mail carried by railroads and the position taken 
by the minority report signed by the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. 
Hepee}. 

The provision in the bill on the subject is as follows: 

That hereafter the average weight per day be ascertained in every 
case by an actual weighing of the mails for such number of successive 
days, not less than one hundred and five, at such times and not less 
frequently than once in every four years, and the result to be stated 
and verified in such form and manner as the Postmaster-General may 
direct. (Lines 16 to 22 of the bill.) 

The present law is as follows: 


The average weight to be ascertained 


in every case by the actual 
weighing of the mails for sueh a 


number of successive working days, 


not less than ninety, at such times, and not less frequently than once 
in every four years, and the result to be stated and verified in such 
form and manner as the Postmaster-General may direct. (Rev. Stat. 


4002.) 
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| change other 


| higher amount 


I have underscored the words in the new provision which are | 


not in the present law. 
It will be observed that the new provision requires the weigh- 
ing to be done on “ successive days ” instead of “ working days, 


not less than one hundred and five, and that it is to ascertain the | 


weight per day and not daily weight. Webster defines work- 
ing day as “a day when work may be legally done, in distinction 
from Sundays and legal holidays.” , 

The provision in the bill does not propose two divisors— 
one of seven for the routes that carry mail seven days a week 
and one of six for the routes that carry mail six days in the 
week, or to put it in three months’ weighing periods, 105 and 90, 
respectively, which would be equivalent to 365 and 313 for a 
whole year, but it proposes a new divisor to be used in com- 
puting average weighi per day on all routes, to wit, 105. 

That this new provision is misunderstood by the minority 
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report signed by the gentleman 
seeh by the following extract 


A brief statement of 
existing scale of pa ent 
originally, in 
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$64,150, or $66 $64,150 $2,110 per year less t it Lin t 
runs six times a we 
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though Saturday mail 
receive more dollars tl 
of the majority to provide 
Sabbath-breaking incident 


I call attention to these words in the report 
No substantial 
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Is Sunday service worth this 
the six working days? 


It 


greatest ervies 


additional to the avera f 


is ritx 


' rt 
weight carried 


from the above that the min 
is now paid for the same 
year on a seven Cay a week route than a six 
This is clearly an error, which proven 
above quoted, for in that computation they 
Sunday route 2,000 pounds per day was « 
pounds per working da) the other 

The difference in found ‘au 
used: in the first case one equivalent to hundred 
sixty-five days in the year; other to hundred 
thirteen. But under the present law the Department co 
by one divisor, equivalent to hundred 
then the daily average on both routes will be the 

This is just and equal because the total 
moved in the whole year both routes is ne 
distance is the same. The amount of transportation is 
the same for the year on both The differ 
that on one 365 ioads of 2,000 pounds each was delivered, and on 
the other 313 loads of 2,852 each; total the in 
730,000 pounds, or 365 tons, moved the same distance. Inas 
the six-day reute got the same amount of transportation, with as 


clear 


day a week route 


is by the com] 
show 
arried al 
on 
weight he two divisor 
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three 
the three 


three and thirte 
Sitliie 
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ire 
eX 
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on the sar 
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routes, 
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Cu 


frequent dispatch as the Government and the peo ed 
desired, it is just that the pay should be the same. The error 
lies in supposing that the Government now uses two different 
divisors in determining the average daily weight on the two 


classes of routes. The law requires one, equivalent to the num 
ber of working days in the year j—und the Government 
only one. The proposed new provision in the bill only requires 
one divisor, equivalent to all the days in the year—365. 


That is the only difference in the law as it is and the law 





uses 





proposed. The effect of the present law is to pay the same rate | 
per pound for the same volume of mail the same distance of | 
route upon six-day-a-week and seven-day-a-week routes, and | 
the effect of the proposed law is the same, only it reduces the 
dai tverage by one-seventh. The weight per day under the | 
ision would be diminished one-seventh upon all routes, | 
msequently the compensation would be reduced to 
id, but the relative compensation on the different routes | 
not be changed. It seems to me, therefore, that a great 
time has been wasted over this proposition, for its only | 
is by indirection to accomplish a reduction of compensa- 
all mail re which can much better be made by a 
percentage reduction. |Applause. | 
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cor- 


utes, 


‘she Japanese School Question, 


SPEECH 
or 
GEORGE G. GILBERT, 
KENTUCKY, 
IN THE IlOCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 12, 1907, 


HON. 


or 


yn the bill 


(Hi. R. 24925) making appropriations for the naval service | 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, aad for other purposes. 

GILBERT 
CHAIRMAN : 


Mr 
Vet 


said: 
On November 26, 1906, President Roosevelt 
sent a special message to Congress in relation to the refusal of 
the « uuthorities of San Francisco to permit Japanese chil- | 
dven to attend the schools with the white children in that city. | 
The President in the course of this message makes use of this 
language 
I uthe 


vu failure 


t\ 


vized and directed Secretary Metcalf to state that if there 
to protect persons and property, then the entire power 
federal Government, within the limits of the Constitution, would 
ed promptly and vigorously to enforce the preservance of our 

the supreme law of the land, which treaty guaranteed to Japan- | 
residents everywhere in the Union full and perfect protection for 

per und property; and to this end everything in my power | 
uld be done, and all the forces of the United States, both civil and 
litary, which IL could lawfully employ would be employed. 
resident seems to proceed upon the idea that if there | 
treaty between the United States and Japan which au- | 
thorized and permitted the Japanese children to attend the | 
sume schools side by side with the white children, therefore | 
the treaty must be obeyed by the authorities of the State of | 
California, and that the treaty, ipso facto, is the supreme law | 
of the land. With the permission of the House for a few min- | 
utes, T want to animadvert upon the correctness of this legal 
proposition, 

Ly article 10, section 1662, of the Political Code of California | 
it is provided in the school laws of that State as follows: 
hall have the power to exclude children of filthy or 
ous habits, children suffering from contagious or infectious 

und also to establish separate schools for Indian children and 
or children of Mongolian or Chinese descent. When such separate 
schools are established, Indian, Chinese, or Mongolian children must not 
be admitted into any other schools, etc. 

I have very great admiration for the present occupant of the 
White Llouse, and I am perfectly willing, without any hesitation, 
to necord to him the best of motives in seeking the enforcement 
of our treaty relations with Japan. But it is not true that the | 
provisions of a treaty are the supreme law of the land unless the | 
provisions of the treaty are confined to such subjects as may be 
regulated and controlled by treaty, and not then unless the | 
treaty conforms, or at least does not conflict, with other pro- | 
visions of the Constitution of the United States. It seems to me | 
to be perfectly absurd to say that the President and two-thirds | 
of the Senate can by treaty make valid some act which is pro- 
hibited by the Constitution to be exercised by the Government 
of the United States in any and all of its departments. Every | 
Inw writer and every decision of every court has concurred in 
the statement that the Government of the United States is one 
of delegated powers. The functions of the United States Goy- 
ernment are restricted to the exercise of certain duties, and 
that limitation extends to the President, and to the Senate, and | 
to the Llouse of Representatives, and to the courts, and to every 
official and department of the Government. Why does it need 
any argument to show that the President and two-thirds of the | 
Senate can not do what the President and all of the Senators 
nnd all-of the Members of the Hlouse of Representatives can not 
do? We are willing to admit that the power to make a treaty is 
delegated to the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and that it is expressly prohibited to the States. 
(Constitution of the United States, Art, I, set. 10.) 


ons 


‘I tie 
Wits a 


stees 


or 


| partment or officer of the Federal Government, 


national 
| power to make some contracts may be exclusive and absolute, 
| but the question still remains, What contracts may be made* 
| When, therefore, it is asserted that the President and Senate 
| alone have authority to make treaties it does not follow that i! 
|; may by treaty do anything which is a-possible subject of con 
| tract. 
| invalid which destroys the Constitution of the nation or the 
| rights of its people thereby secured. 


| the Senate present. 


| President 


| dents of this country. 
| deprive Congress of the power of legislation for the Japanese 


| as the citizens of some foreign country were concerned. 
| question need not. be pursued any further upon this particular 


| of that State. 


The power is not only prohibited to the States and delegated 
to the President and Senate, but there is no part of the Consti- 
tution which expressly divides the power with any other de 
And still we 
insist that treaties are not treaties at all in the constitutional 
sense unless made under the authority of the United States, and 
this is the full title of the treaty-making power. We go further 
and acknowledge that the power to make treaties is lodge: 
exclusively in the President and the Senate and that the States 
have surrendered every vestige of the power to make treaties. 
And still it remains true that the agency through which the 
faith is bound must be authorized to bind it. The 


It seems therefore beyond question that the treaty i: 


A treaty can not violate 


the Constitution of the United States. Somebody will argue 


| that a foreign nation looks to the United States as a unit, a 


one nation, and in negotiating a treaty with our Government 1 


| foreign power is not required to study our Constitution and to 


look into the limitations upon the different departments of our 


| Government—that is, between this country and foreign nations. 


The foreign nations look at our one flag as one Government 
and has nothing to do with the forty-five States and the limita 
tions upon the authority existing as between the National Goy 
ernment and the forty-five States. But to this contention there 
are several sufficient answers. It will not be seriously argued 
that the President alone can make a treaty with a foreign na 
tion. The treaty to be binding upon this country must at least 


| be made not only by the President, but must be indorsed anid 


approved by and with the advice and consent of two-thirds of 
So that it is necessary that the foreign 
nation shall look into the provisions of our Constitution to see 
whether the treaty has been made by the properly constituted 
authorities established by our Government to make the treaty. 
The foreign nation must look to see not only that the treaty 
has been signed by the President, but that it has been ratified 


| by two-thirds of the Senate present; and that foreign power 


must not only look into our Constitution, but is required to look 
into the Journal of the Senate to see how many Senators were 
present. And being thus required to look into our Constitution 
and our methods of proceeding for the creation or making of a 
treaty, it must look further to see whether the Government 
itself can bind the people of this country by the provisions ot 
the treaty. The Constitution, for example, provides that the 


| legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in the Co 


gress of the United States, which shall consist of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

Suppose a treaty should be made with Japan by which tlic 
and the Senate should undertake to exercise legi-= 
lative powers for the Japanese who saw proper to become resi 
Would the provisions of such a treat) 


who might reside here? The Constitution provides that Con 
gress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common de 
fense, ete. Suppose the President and the Senate should under 
take by treaty to collect taxes, lay imposts and excises upon 
goods imported from Japan. Would the provisions of such : 


treaty deprive Congress of these duties imposed upon the House 


and Senate by the Constitution? The Constitution provides thai 
all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives. Suppose the President and the Senate should. 
by treaty, undertake to usurp this important function in so far 
This 


line. The schools of California are created by the laws of that 
State and are supported by taxation collected from the people 
The State of California is under no obligation 
whatever to the General Government to have any system of 
common schools at all; The State of California derives not one 
dollar from the Treasury of the United States to support her 
school system, and, like every other State in the Union, she 
exercises the right and authority to control her schools in any 
way she sees proper. The State of California has a_ perfect 
right to prescribe the ages and other conditions and limitations 
in whatever manner she sees proper. 

There is nothing in our political history and certainly nothing 
in the history of our jurisprudence to intimate that the treaty- 
making power of the General Government can invade the re- 
served rights of the States, And if such a treaty should ever 
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hereafter be formulated which undertakes to invade the vested 
or reserved rights of the States, certainly the treaty would not 
be made under the authority of the United States and would 
have no legal force. 


Perhaps the most important decision ever announced by the 
Supreme Court of the United States was announced by Mr. 
Justice Miller in What is known as the Slaughterhouse cases, 


The great controversy between the five judges who concurred in 
the opinion of the court in that case and the four judges who dis 
sented was over the construction of the first clause of the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution. That first clause reads 
as follows: 

All persons born or naturalized 
the jurisdiction thereof are 
State wherein they reside. 

The majority of the court in construing that 
the conclusion that persons may be citizens of 
Without regard to their citizenship of a particular State, and 
that the main purpose of that clause in the fourtee: th amend 
ment was to establish the citizenship of the hegro, and that the 
distinction between citizenship of the United States 
Ship of a State is Clearly recognized and established. The con- 
clusion of the court was that that clause of the fourteenth 
amendment. was for the purpose of protecting the privileges and 
immunities of the citizey of the United States and did not 
cover and was not intended to protect the privileges and immu- 
nities of the citizen of 2 State, leaving to the State the 
cise of the same Seneral police powers and the same absolute 
control of its local reserve rights had existed before the 
adoption of this fourteenth amendment. And Mr. Justice Miller 
enumerated some of the privileges and immunities whieh ip- 
pertain to the citizens of the United States and Which do not 


in the United States 
citizens of the United 


and subject 
States and of 


to 
the 


clause reached 
the United States 


and citizen 


exer 


as 


appertain to a citizen of a State, and makes use of this sig- 
hificant sentence : 
The right to peaceably assemble and petition for redress of griey 


ances, the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, are 
zen guaranteed by the Federal Constitution, 


rights of the citi 
The right to use the nay 


igable waters of the United States, however they may penetrate the 
territory ot the Several States . on rights secured to our citizens by 
treaties with foreign nations, nre dependent upon citizenship of the 


United States and net 

Here is an express authority that the 
immunities that ean be secured under a treaty are the privi 
leges and immunities of a citizen of the United States, and that 
the privileges ind immunities Which are secured to a citizen 
of a State by the constitution and laws of it State are outside 
of the domain of the treaty-making power and are not pro- 
tected by any of the provisions of the treaty. The primary 
trust of all governments is the welfare of the people for which 
they are created; the interference of a foreign will in internal 
affairs must be secondary and subordinate. This js modern 
international law, and must be that upon which a republie will 
insist. In its nature, therefore, an executive treaty ought not 
to form or modify municipal law for aiuy people, and can not 
under our Constitution. A treaty can not disjoin er disturb the 
equipoise of power fixed by the Constitution. It ean not be the 
Inainspring of authority nor derange the constitutional dis 
tribution of powers. No treaty can bind the United States to 
do what Congress alone ean do under the Constitution, and cer- 
tainly no treaty can bind the United States to do What neither 
Congress nor any other functionary, nor all the functionaries, 
of the Government can do. Mr. Justice Story, in his work on 
the Constitution, volume 2, seetion 1836, has this to say: 


citizenship of a State. 


only privileges and 


This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made or Which shall be 
made under the authority of the United States shall be the supreme 


law of the land, 
anything in the 
hotwithstanding. 

Commenting on this provision of the Constitution Judge Story 
Says: “It will be observed that the Supremacy of the laws is a¢- 
tached to those treaties only which are made in pursuance of the 
Constitution,” a caution very proper in itself, and in fact the 
limitation would have arisen by irresistible implication if it had 
not been expressed. <A treaty nay supersede a prior act of Con- 
gress, and an act of Congress nay supersede a prior treaty, 
citing Taylor ». Morton (2 Curtis. 454); Robs +r, Church (8 
Blateh., 304), This Supremacy of a treaty is of such treaties 
Only as are made or caused to be made under the authority of 
the United States—that is, under the authority delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution. (See Tucker on the Constitu- 
tion, vol. 1, p. 376.) And Judge Tucker in volume 2, section 354. 
puts this pertinent question: “Can a treaty by compact with a 
foreign nation bind all of the departments of our own Govern- 
ment to do certain matters which 
Stitution to some particular department?” 
ters are intrusted to Congress by the 
the treaty-making power is unlimited 


and the judges 
constitution or 


in every 


State shall be 
laws of 


bound thereby, 
any State to 


the contrary 


If all of these mat- 
Constitution, and yet if 
all these matters may be 


are fully confided by the Cen- | 


taken out of the } hds of Conger Lall the pow { 
ernment absorbed and usurped pb he treatv-mak 
Jay's treaty \ S negotiated duri; the Ad stration of ] 


dent Wash neton, in 


I 
cotnmerce, duties. et, upon British se]s 
I 


It was then cor tended th { ‘ wit 
any consent of the Hlouse of Ry CS l er 
Washington refused to commun te to ¢ 
tions leadit S up to the treaty 1 « > 
vote certain tppropriations to ! this tre \ » effect al 
Congress did this, j It still, nh order to \ il \ 
regarded as a precedent thereafter, 4 resolution lopted b 
it vote of G3 to 26 that while t ® lTlou bee did 
hot arrogate to itselt y ‘ t! ‘ { ‘ 
Still when any treaty « itained s i +) 
voting of Mone) that hotwithst ( Y the il 
Representatives reserved to the righ | ‘ \ ) 
deliberate and determine for fSsclt whether the ¢ f imi 
etfected o7 hot, at least in so rity t 1 
by the treaty Suppose a treaty eont \ ‘ 
for the tppropriation of publ i e\ De 
of the treaty dispense With the me 
Vision of the Constitution that ll 
Shall originate in the llouse of Re nt So 
treaty of 1815 it eonts ned stipulations as te ee dnt a 
articles imported from Great Britai nd | \I 
sent the treaty to Congress With a lhe or i 
needed legislation. Surely nobody will ay rue that c 
bound to vote the Stipulations called foe) na 
yer will argue that Congress ; tld do nothing by 
effect the provisions of the treaty It was in tl ck 
Mr. Calhoun took the position announced by the ¢ lished 
gentleman from Vermont |Mr. Fo TER] the other day 

Take that provision of the Constitution that ce. 1" ‘ 
rected to Inake all laws hEecessury and Proper to ¢ y<¢ f 
the provisions of the Constitution. Power therefore Ven 
to Congress to earry into effect the treaty Can it be argued 
that Congress must Sit, without any will of \ merely to 
execute the will of the treaty naking powey In Wheat 
Elements of International Law page S29, we find this langu 

The treaty when thus ratified ‘ vt n 
States independently of the auxilia | ive n ! 
necessary on the part of either in ord to « \ \ 
indeed, such auxiliary legislation hecoms nec 
some limitation upon the freaty-making power ex ! | 
mental laws of the State me ily lf dist \ 
of its constitutional powel sue] fi x 
the alienation of the national dom; 
considered impertect in j obligation nt t 
been given in the forms required 

So we find another extract i the wo of Jud “ li 
Was never regarded as a States-right (l \ l 
follows: 

The power given by the Con titution « not ! 
thorize the destruction of ther pow iven in 
It must be construed therefore in dination 1 
Supersede or interfere with any othe i I 
Rach is equally obligatory and oy paramount { 
scope, and no one impresses a right to annihilate \ 
to change the organization of the Gy vernment ¢ 
constitutional powers wovld he yoid ecause it w d 
was designed merely to fulfill, the law of ¢t} peoy ( 
mentaries on the Consti ution, vol. 3 1502 Also, I I 
Blackstone App., ode, 22.) 

Mr. Justice Marshell, speaking of treatie rel lhe i 
making power, in the case of Foster Neilson (2 7? I 14) 
Says this: 

In the United States the Constitution decla, 
law of the land It is consequently to he +. led 
tice as equivalent to in act of the legislature W 
itself without any legislative provision But when 1 
Stipulation import a contract, when either of the parth i to 
perform a partienlar ac ft, the treaty addresses itso} to the polit nel 
not to the judicial tepartment, and the legislat must 
contract before it can be me a rule for the eouy; 

It has been repeatedly decided that an act of Congress passed 
subsequent to a treaty and in conflle With the provisions o 
the treaty operates to suspend the treaty and to abrogate it 
provisions wherever they conflict, It would be strang deed 
to argue that an act of Congress can abrogate the proyis ons of 
i treaty because in conflict with the treaty and that the treaty 
must stand although in conflict With the provisions of the Con 
stitution. The result would be to make i statute of greater 

| Significance in our jurisprudence than the Constitution. Se 
in the case of Turner +. The American Baptist | hion (5 
McLean's Repts.), Mr. Justice MeLean sa d, in speak ng of 
| the binding force of a treaty: 

It is not operative in the sense of the Constit ition mone inn 
be appropriated hy the treaty-making powel This 1 its from fl 
| limitations of our Government. An action of no department of the 
Government can be regarded as a law until it shall have all the san 

' tions required by the Constitution to make it such, 
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\s well might it be contended that an ordinary act of Con- 
gress without the approval of the President was a law as to | 
argue that a treaty which engages to pay a sum of money is in 
itself a | until Congress has provided for raising the money, | 
doin ch a case the representatives of the people and the 
States exercise their own judgment in granting or withholding 
he money. They act upon their own responsibility and not 


ponsibility of the treaty-making power. 
Constitution provides that treaties made “ under the 
the United States” are the supreme law of the 
rhey are not the supreme law of the land if made under 


1 
upon the re Observe 


hat the 


I y of 


iuthority alone of the President and the Senate. They 
must be made under the authority of the United States. They 
must be made within the scope of the delegated powers con- 


ferred upon the Government of the United States by the Con- 
{ ition, 


Recently a valuable law book has been published entitled 





’'Treaty-making Power of the United States,’ by Hon. Charles 
If. Butler. In volume 2, section 425, the author says: 

In the ease of Geofroy v. Riggs, already referred to, the Supreme 
Court, speaking throwgh Mr. Justice Field, declared that the treaty- 

iking power of the United States extended to all subjects of negotia- 
tion between the Government thereof and the governments of other na- 
tion that the power as expressed in the Constitution is in terms un- | 
limited, except by those restraints which are found in that instrument 

ainst the action of the Government or of its departments and from 
those arising from the nature of the Government itself and that of the 
State but that it would not be contended that it exended so far as 


to authorize what the Constitution forbids. -r a change in the character 
the Governmevt of the United States or of one of the States, etc. 
(s Geofroy v. Riggs, 135 U. 8., 258.) 

Mr. Spier, tu his book on Extradition, has this to say: 


\ second remark is that whether 
tipulated authority of a treaty 
bills of rights is not 
treaties of the United States part of the supreme law of the land, 
s such superior to any State constitution or State law. 


the extradition of a citizen under 
is or is not consistent with State 


to the 

aties with the advice and consent of the Senate, and if such treaties 
re not repugnant to the Constitution it is then and there a part of this 
supreme law (Spier’s Law of Extradition, pp. 38 and 39.) 

Certainly the Constitution does not confer upon the President 
and the Senate alone the power to legislate, and this point was 
emphasized by the Supreme Court in 1845, in the case of Pol- 
lard’s Lessees v. Hagan (3 How., 212), where we find this lan- 
guage: 

ilvery nation aequiring territory by treaty or otherwise must hold it 
subjeet te the eonstitution and laws of its own government and not 
wrding to those of the government ceding it. 


uces 





enjoy in this respect the same rights and privileges as are or 
shall be granted to the natives, ete. The court proceeded, in 
construing this treaty, to hold that the provisions of tlre treaty 
gave to the complainant the same rights as citizens of the 
United States, and said it would be absurd to say that they had 
greater rights. The court uses this language: 

We have seen that the right to sell intoxicating liquors is not a right 
inherent in the citizens and is not one of the privileges of American 
citizenship; that it is not within the protection of the fourteenth 
amendment; that it is within the police power. The police power is a 
right reserved by the States and has not been delegated to the General 
Government. In its lawful exercise the States are absolutely sover- 
eign. Such exercise can not be affected by any treaty stipulations. 

A multitude of cases can be cited in support of this conten- 
tion, and it only remains to show that the State of California 
does not derive its right to maintain a common school system 
from the General Government, and surrendered none of its 
control of that question to the General Government. The State 
of California has the same right to determine for itself the rules 
and regulations for the eonduct of its schools as it has to deter- 
mine any other question in the multitude of reserved rights of 
the States. No court has ever decided that the General Goy- 
ernment, either by an act of Congress or by the exercise of the 
treaty-making power, can invade the common school system of 
the States, the impulsive declaration of the President about 
sending the Army and Navy to protect the Japanese to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

In the case of Roberts v. The City of Boston (5 Cushing, 


| Mass., 198) it appeared that the plaintiff was denied admission 


to the primary school for white children and she, by her next 
friend, claimed damages for exclusion. But the supreme court 


| of that State, in an opinion by one of the greatest of all of 


a material question, since the Constitution makes | 


It gives | 
President the treaty-making power, and if he makes extradition | 


\ case very similar to the Japanese school question in Cali- | 


fornia arose in the case of Soon Hing v. Crowley (113 U. S., 


702). In this case a municipal ordinance in regard to laundries 
was under consideration, and it was announced by the Supreme | 
Court that the ordinance prohibiting washing and troning in 


public laundries or wash houses within certain defined territo- 
rial limits from 10 o’elock at night to 6 in the morning is a po- 
lice regulation under the control of the city, and that even if 
there was a treaty between the United States and China in 
confliet with this municipal ordinance the ordinance remained in 
full force, notwithstanding the treaty; that the States never 
surrendered their police powers to the General Government, and 
consequently no treaty between the General Government and a 
foreign power can militate against the fullest exercise of the po- 
lice power upon the part of the State. 

So in the case of Cutler v. Dibble (21 Howard, 366). 
legislature of New York passed an act respecting the intrusions 


on Indian lands, and the point was made that this act of the | 


| ticular school 
The | 


legislature was in violation of the treaty between the United | 


and the Seneca Indians. 
nd held that the State of New York had the power of a 
ign over these Indians and their property so far as it was 
to preserve the peace of the Commonwealth and pro- 
tect these helpless bands of Indians from imposition and intru- 
and the court further stated that the power of a State to 
make such regulations to preserve the peace of the community 
absolute and was never surrendered to the General Govern- 
‘nt, and consequently could not be controlled by any treaty. 

the famous ease of Cantini v. Tillman (54 Fed. Rep., 969) is 
eminently in point. In this case certain Italian complainants 
isserted that they were protected by treaty stipulations between 
[tnly and the United States. This treaty stipulated that the 
citizens of each of the high contracting parties shall have lib- 
erty to travel in the States and Territories of the other, to hire 
and oceupy houses and warehouses, to employ agents of their 
choice, and generally to do anything incident to or necessary 
to trade upon the same terms as the natives of the country, sub- 
mitting themselves to the laws there established, ete. And the 
citizens of each ef the high contracting parties shall receive in 
the States and Territories of the other the most constant pro- 
tection and security for their persons and property, and shall 


States 
stitute, : 
sover 
necessary 


SLOn, 


is 


hit 


But the court sustained the | 


America’s great lawyers, Chief Justice Shaw, held that the 
law vested power in the committee to regulate the system of dis- 
tribution and classification of the pupils and that when the 


| power was reasonably exercised their decision must be conclu- 
| sive. 


The court held that the separation of the colored children 
from the white children was founded on just principles of rea- 
son and experience and was the result of an honest discriminat- 
ing judgment. 

So in the case of State ». Duffy (7 Nevada, 342) it was held 
that age and sex have always been marks of classification in 
publie sehools throughout the history of our country, and that 
the trustees of the public schools of Nevada might send colored 
children to one school and white children to another, or they 
might make any such classification as they should deem best, 
whether based on age, or sex, or race, or any other reasonable 
existing condition. 

School privileges in California and in every other State are 
conferred by the statutes of the State and are subject to such 
regulations as the legislature of the State may prescribe or 
authorize. The supreme “court of New York decided that the 
legislature of the State may make from time to time such limita- 
tions ayd alterations in these particulars as they may see fit. 
(Dallas v. Fosdick, 40 Howard (N. Y.), 249.) 

The public school system of New York seems to be conducted 
very much after the fashion adopted in San Francisco. It is 
regulated by official boards created for that purpose, and it is 
a settled law in New York that the board may assign a par- 
for colored children and exelude them from 
schools assigned for white children, that such a regulation is not 
a violation of the fourteenth amendment. (People v. Gaston, 15 
Abb. (N. Y.) Pr. N. S., 160.) 

The ease of Hall v De Cuir (95 U. S., 485) contains an inter- 
esting and instructive presentation of the authorities upon a 
question very similar to the one we are considering. 

I am very well aware that there has grown up in the last 


| generation a school of politicians who fully realize that we are 


much wiser than the fathers and have outgrown the Constitu- 
tion. We are besieged day after day by a thoughtless clamor 
from every quarter to establish a uniform system of laws upon 
the subject of marriage and divorce in all States and for a uni- 
ferm system of laws affecting interest and usury and the set- 
tlement of insolvent estates, and for uniform laws affecting 
child labor, and the eight-hour question, and uniform insurance 


laws. We are asked in a measure to wipe out State lines and 
State constitutions and blow the bugle and beat the drum and 


start onward in the march to glory and an empire. We ure 
asked to trample down the reserved rights of the States, and 
the President, not being a lawyer and not having thoroughly in- 
vestigated this question, seems inclined to give encouragement 
to the doctrine that the General Government may invade the 
State and can determine by treaty or otherwise how the schools 
of the States shall be conducted. 

People are not surprised therefore when the President's Sec- 
retary of State makes a carefully prepared speech to the effect 
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enema eee mn . on - 


that as this country has grown older and as its population has 
become denser and its means of communication have been in 
creased that we have outgrown the old Constitution, and that 
more and more of the duties and functions of Government 
every respect must cluster around the national capital, and 
the years go by we must move farther and farther away with 


in 


the Government from the homes and firesides of the people, as 
contemplated and explicitly provided for by the founders of the 
Republic. One of the strangest and most inexcusable of all of 
the strange statements was made the other day by a young man 
who was undertaking to advocate a national law against child 
labor. In this article occurs this extraordinary paragraph: 
The first thing we see on studying the child-labor question is that 
this evil can not be left to the States to remedy. Of course there is 
not the slightest reason in the world why it should be left to the 
States to remedy, but we started out one hundred and twenty (iv 
years ago with the not.on that each State was a little nation and that 
this artificial thing called a State had certain rights. At that time tl 


idea of this being a nation, a people living in one land and flying one 
flag had not thoroughly developed. There were many great men in 
our constitutional convention who saw this clearly, but there were 
a lot of little men who wanted to be big men and could be big men only 
in the narrow borders of their colonies, net being great ehough for 
the country as a whole. These men insisted on the theory of the 
sovereignty of the State. These little men had the votes, and that 

how it has happened that we started out the way we did. I am talk 
ing plainly in order to tell the fact, and that is the plain fact, crude 
though it be. 


Now, the truth is that there was not a single delegate in that 
great Constitutional Convention who was little enough to advo 
cate the abolition of State lines or who made any effort to estab 
lish one great consolidated empire with all the powers and func 
tions of the Government concentrated in one central locality. 
And let me tell you, the most dangerous feature of to-day is the 
fact that the closer our public men get in touch with this Admin 
istration the greater contempt they seem to show for the limita- 
tions of the Constitution. And notwithstanding the high author 
ity of Mr. Secretary Root and the Senator from Indiana, it re 
mains true that every age of the world’s history has been pre 
eminent in certain pursuits and in achievements along the line 
of these certain particular occupations. We still go back for 
more than two thousand years and study the paintings and the 
statuary of ancient Greece. 
painted fruits and flowers with such exquisite skill that the bees 
came to gather the honey and the birds came to gather the ber- 
ries from the flowers that seemed to grow upon the walls of the 
city. For a thousand years to come Phidias and Praxiteles will 
be still the models of the highest excellence. For a thousand 
years to come the architects of every country will stand and 
gaze with admiration at the great cathedrals and temples that 
ornament the cities of the old world. 

For centuries to come the students of sculpture and poetry 
and architecture and other arts will make pilgrimages and sit 
at the feet of the old masters. Eor centuries yet to come the 
dramatic poets of every land will still flock to the Bard of Avon 
and will still concede that the brightness of every other poet 
pales before the unrivaled splendor of Shakespeare. For a 
thousand years to come statesmen of every land will turn to 
Washington and Jetferson, to Hamilton and Franklin, to Adams 
and Madison, and the other founders of this Republic as the 
greatest builders of a free government that the world has ever 
produced. They will continue to grow in the reputation of 
statesmen long after the greatest of living statesmen shall have 
been forgotten. We have not outgrown the Constitution and 
we are not wiser than the fathers. This old Constitution, with 
its reserved rights to the States, emphasizing local self-govern 
ment, protects the schools of California against any invasion 
by the Federal Government and confers no authority upon the 
General, Government to establish a national law against child 
labor, however desirable the prevention of the evil may be. 
Those people in California are right in requiring the Japanese 
and the Chinese and the negro and other alien races to attend 
separate schools. That separation of the races best for 
every race and for everybody. 

Ministers of all our religions proclaim at the marriage altar 
this divine doctrine: “ What God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder.” It is equally a divine doctrine that “ What 
God has put asunder let no man join together.” The finger of 
the Almighty has written in the most unmistakable characters, 
in differences of color, of caste, of sentiment, of life, of !itera- 
ture, of geographical position, and in every way the necessity 
of keeping the races of mankind separate. Yet there is danger 
in these days that we are to have our national history re- 
written, our Constitution that has stood for a hundred and 
twenty-five years overturned and destroyed, and we are now 
to be taught that we have not only outgrown the Constitution 
and have become wiser than the fathers, but we have outgrown 
the wisdom of the Almighty, and are even attempting to pro 
fane the very temple of the most high. 
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The Ship-Subsidy Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. IRVING P. WANGER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 1, 1907, 


On the bill 29) 
reserve, to estal 
to promote con 
Mr. 
Mr. 


(S. 5 to promote the national def to uf naval 


American ocean mall | 
merce 


WANGER said: 
CHAIRMAN: It truly 
many mountains have laboring, 
at last, in the closing days of the 
has promise of being a fair hillock h 
What was an imperfect 
encouragement of all clas 
marine has become a 
to the Orient and 
mails, and, secondarily, to encourage comm e by « 
the markets for American products and 
defense by the building of the |! ted nul 
for this mail service and 
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It is useless to discuss the wisdom or folly of a genuine ship 
subsidy measure, as it is evident this Congrs will not go} 
the provisions contained in the amendment reported by the Ilo 
Committee on the.Merchant Marine to the bill (S oy ! 
in fact the indications seem pretty strong that the mail 
to the Orient provided for in the bill are not favorably re ded 
by a very large part of the membership of the 

Heartily concurring in all that has been said of import 
of oriental trade, and of reguiar and swift tran ‘ 
mails to Japan and China, and more particular o Tlawaii 
and the Philippines, I greatly regret that my esteemed friend 
from Minnesota |Mr. STevENS] endeavored to minimize the im 
portance of better communication with the countries of Central 


and South America. 
While there are not nearly a proportionate number of sa 
from our Pacific coast to the Far East there 


lings 


as from the 


are 


There are people here | Atlantic seaboard to South America, there is nearly as rapid, 
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a 


without communication. I am advised by my country to say 
will allow a subsidy for encouraging the hoisting of an American fla 
on an American ship, as we were accustomed to see several years ago 
Several things have been exported to this country, as rubber and other 
goods, but the lack of communication is so great that you can not com 
pete in freight with other nations. These are facts. We want naviga- 
tion and better facilities, and it is for these two things that I have 
struggled during the time I have been in this country. * * * [If j 
my duty to fulfill the orders of my Government to close more and more 


that we 


the relations with this great nation. 
The governor of Pennsylvania said that the United States 


; can produce cheaply and can compete with any other country. 


| shipping 


- . 

0 

although not as frequent, mail communications with the Orient 

i nay be secured under the encouragement to be furnished by | 
t] bill the stenmers of the present lines from San Fran- 

‘ o and Seattle to the Orient are generally almost, and in some 

instances quite, as swift as those to be built to secure the mail 

contract provided for those lines, 

Qn the other hand the average time for present mail com- 
munications from New York to Panama is one week, which 
inay be reduced to four days from New York and to three days | 
from New Orleans if the bill becomes effective. 

And the average time from the United States to Brazil and 
Argentina is twenty-five days when it ought not to exceed nine, 
nd the sailings are irregular and ships wanting in good pas- | 
enger accommodations, thereby furnishing a complete expla- | 

tion of the very sinall percentage of the trade of the United 
Stautes with those countries and the preference given to European 
wnufactures and other products, 

Qur consular officers have eloquently portrayed the disad- 
vantages our people labor under in traveling or forwarding mer- 
chandise to the South American countries, the almost infin- 
itesiinal number of Americans, who go thither, most of whom 
do oso by way of Europe, and the measurably small number 
of South Americans who visit this country. Frequent refer 
ence to the representation of these consular officers and of 
Americqgn manufacturers and merchants has been made, notably 
by the distinguished chairman of the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine |Mr. Grosvenor], and it seems appropriate to 
submit some sentiments and arguments that have been made by 
South Americans. 


During the proceedings of 


the International Commercial Con 


| its 


| America 


%* “ 


You can not until you have facilities for navigation. 

ae fe * oad we 
the United States of North 
manufactured products, railroad, 


in the world can offer 
good outlet for her 


No other country 


such a 


navigation, and banking enterprises as can the sister nation of Brazil! 
In order to give you a slight idea of its commerce I might state that- 


Brazil ranks fourth among the nations which export to this country, 
being outranked only by Great Britain, Germany, and France. 

Exports from Brazil to the United States for about ten years showed 
the following increase: From $45,000,000 it increased in 1892 (durin: 
Blaine’s reciprocity: treaty) to $118,500,000; * * * that our ex 
ports of rubber in 1897 amounted to 25,036,628 pounds. * * * 
all this must be added hides, furs, skins, sugar, woods, manganese, cacao, 
crude leaves, shells, raisins, oils, and other articles. If we conside: 
that these hundreds of thousands of tons are shipped in vessels not 
one of which hoists the glorious Star Spangled Banner; if we con 
sider that these enormous transactions are settled in London, where 
the people of the United States must pay heavy commissions, in addi 
tion to the large amounts paid for freight, insurance, ete., to foreign 
companies, it is evident that there is a vast opportunity fo: 
American enterprise, and that American ships,. either sailboats 01 
steamers, bringing goods to Brazii, are certain to find a cargo for the 
return trip to the United States, where they can find a cargo to Europe 


oO 


upon their arrival. How long, my friends, will you be blind to these 
facts? Is it possible to compete with European ni itions in the Brazilian 
trade if you have no transportation facilities? No; you can neve 
do it. 


Mr. Juan Antonio Loredo, of Peru: 


Great would be my satisfaction if' I were able to make evident the 
ardent desire existing in Peru for the development of commercial re 
lations with the United States, which, although increasing every yerr, 
are yet carried on on a small scale, as, according to statistical data, 
only 7 per cent of our total exportation comes to this country and 
only 14 per cent of our purchases are made here. 

The United States is looking for new markets for 
manufactures, which are able in many cases to 
compete with similar products of European 


the surplus of 
advantageous!) 
countries. To acquire 


| those markets it is necessary to make concessions to the industries o! 
| * 


gress, held in October, 1899, under the auspices of the Philadel- 
yin (Pal) Commercial Museum in connection with the National 
[export Exposition, attended by delegates from the Governments 
of the Argentine Republic, Austria, Bahama Islands, Belgium, | 
Bermuda solivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, 
Ifaiti, Hawaiian Ishinds, Honduras, Jamaica, Japan, Leeward 
Islands, Liberia, Mexico, New South Wales, New Zealand, Nica- 
ragua, Peru, Paraguay, Queensland, Roumania, Russia, Salva- | 
dor, South Australia, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Victoria, and by 
delegates from foreign chambers of commerce from these coun- | 


tries and from Africa, Arabia, British Guiana, Ceylon, Colom- | 
bia, Denmark, France, Hungary, India, Italy, Madeira, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, and Western Australia, the | 
then distinguished Speaker of the Louse, the late Hon. Thomas 


Brackett Reed, presided in the second day’s session, and in his 


al 





brief address in taking the chair, uttered this gem: 

We desire to become acquainted with you: we desire that 

you should become acquainted with us. To this generation and the 
ext are open broader possibilities than were ever open in the history 
of the world All the inventions which devour time and place are the 
harbingers of trade; and trade, when it has its senses, is always the 
harbinger of peace 

You may receive, perhaps, too many welcomes, but I desire to add 
one by welcoming you here to-day, and I do it in order to add that it 

my full belief that the welcome will become warm with the advancing 
VOeurs 

tlon. Dr. John A. Cockburn, of South Australia: 

We in South Australia have a large country. Australia is 
a continent in itself, and South Australia comprises an area of some 
78,000,000 acres, an area so vast you have to look on the map in order 
to appreciate its significance. * * At the very earliest dawn of 
our era a great sentence was pronounced, that no man could live for 
himself alone. The close of this century has witnessed the further | 
truth of the fact that no nation can live for itself alone. We are 
bound together by a network of most intimate ties, which consist in | 
more than the circulation of merchandise through the channels of trade 
and the commerce of the world, and there is nothing more important 
than the problems concerned in the maintenance and extension of this | 
circulation, which is the lifeblood of our modern world. 

Mr. Ilerbert Gibson, of the Argentine Republic: 

The sea of commerce and progress which has spread across 
Europe and North America has scarcely yet reached with more than 
gentic ripples the great South American continent. There lies there 
vast undeveloped field of both mineral and vegetable resources, and it 
awaits but the awakening hand of immigration to become a most im- 
portant productive continent. One might say without any exaggera- 
tion, it is more real than a metaphor, that South America lies slumber- 
ing awaiting her rediscovery by the northern pioneer. * * * We, 
as the South American republics, and I more particularly may say the 
Argentine Republic, are dependent upon foreign markets for every arti- 
cle of daily consumption, 

Capt. J. Cordeiro da Graco, of Brazil: 

On this occasion I can not forget a tribute to the memory 
of a great man of this country, that the world feels is dead, Dr. Wil- 
liam Vepper, who was president of this institution. * * * My Govy- 
crament, in official letters, told me to do as much as I could to bring 
the relations of commerce closer with this greater a our largest 
consumer, We export to this country two-thirds of our production ; 
that means we export to this country over $50,000,000, and we do not 
import from this country more than $15,000,000. If we do not import 
more from the United States, it is due to difficulties or lack of com- 
munications, Mr. McKinley, the great statesman and magistrate of 
this nation, said in 1897 that the “maker must find a taker.” It is 
true, but the maker can not find the taker nor the taker the maker 


the countries with which they want to trade. * Something else 


is necessary, and that is, in the first place, rapidity and economy in 
transportation, which can be obtained by establishing regular steam- 
me ae * 


ship lines. 
Mr. Jorge Basadre, of Peru: 


So great has been the fame of Peruvian wealth that I feel somewhat 
uneasy when I say that the volume of our general commerce did not 
reach $25,000,000 during last year. * * * IT eonfess that what w 
have accomplished is yet very little, but there are great possibilities in 
the country as a market for American products. 

* * & ae * M 


Peru is a very rich country in ores and in tropical products, which 
are found in their almost virgin forests; but to develop our natura! 
resources we need cheap méans of transportation. 


Mr. Prudencio de Murguiondo, of Uruguay : 

Money and enterprise can accomplish wonders in Uruguay. * 

What is needed is first-class American ships of equal size or larger 
than those put on by the Houston Line and of equal or greater speed 
These are about 6,000 tons capacity and have no passenger accommod: 
tions. Give us American ships of the best class, making the 
trip in satis days, * * * with first-class passenger accommod: 
tions, and they will secure passengers. There are many that go to 
England and Europe with their pockets full of money, and they will 
spend it in the United States and then go to Europe by first-class 
steamers and get there before they could go to Europe from Urugua)s 
and Argentina. 

It will be an inducement for South Americans to visit this country, 
which they do not have if they go direct to Europe, for after spending 
their money there they do not care to turn this way, as it is to them 
an out-of-the-way route. 


Is not the case well stated by the consul-general of Uruguay. 
that when their merchants first go to Europe their money 


as 


“ * 


is 


| spent there and there is no inclination to visit the United 


States; and that if they first came to New York and to other 
American cities and saw how excellent are the products of our 
factories, they would buy here? 

And do not these inspiring addresses cause us to realize how 
generous are the feelings of South Americans toward us and 
‘ause us a feeling akin to shame that we have done so little to 
manifest our appreciation of their culture, their invincible strug 
gle for stable republican government, and for the development of 
their exhaustless resources? 

Would it not be far better for our country if a reasonable per- 
centage of our well-to-do citizens who annually visit the conti- 
nent of Europe for recreation and pleasure, no less than for 
business, traveled to South America instead? And would not 
there soon be a higher appreciation of Spanish-American char- 
acter and the millions to be garnered in their countries, if we 
only became better acquainted? 

There is every reason to believe that many Americans would 
visit the republics south of us if they had anything like nearly 
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equal traveling facilities thither that 
the Atlantic. 

The assertion that the farmers of the country are not inter 
ested in the promotion of our trade with South America makes 
appropriate a reference to some of the remarks made at the said 
International Commercial Congress by a highly esteemed mem 
ber of it, Mr. C. J. Wheilams, of Minnesota : 


SS 


are now enjoyed acr 








The other day a visitor, after listening to the addresses in this hall, 
remarked to me that a good deal was being said in the interest of the 
manufacturer and not very much in the interest of the farmer 

It is true much has been said that may only interest the manufa 
turer, but it is also true a very great deal has been said at this con 
gress bearing ou the direct and enlarged benefit to accrue to the fari 
ers of this country through the extension of our export trade to the 
Orient and other parts of the world. Agriculture and manufa re 
can not progress or live without eech other Bad harvests cause de 
pression in manufacturing, and closed factories hard times for the 
farmer. Manufacturing has lightened the labor of the farmer. y 
Manufactures are as much a necessity with the farmer as the farmer 
products are to the manufacturer. 

& * ca x > = 

Now, we must, as a nation, find new people to trade with: we must, 
as a nation, find people who will buy our products, people who have not 
heretofore bought our products We must have more than one 
tomer, and we can. I will brietly suggest how we may. This count 
must encourage the upbuilding of a merchant marine to carry « 
products to the markets where they will bring the most money 

Mr. J. J. Hill lately said: 

We have the cheapest transportation in the world, but when we un 
dertake to sail ships on the seas under the American ilag, as our laws 
stand at this time, it can not be done I looked the matter up with 
the greatest care, and we were forced to make an arrangement with 
the Japanese Steamship Company, manned by Japanese sailors, to carr) 
our products to Asiatic waters. 

In the past the great railway system of this country was built by) 
Government aid. How much more is that aid needed toward the 
establishment of a merchant marine! In constructing our railways the 
greatest competition was between ourselves. whereas to build up our 
merchant marine we have to compete with the most powerful nations 
of the world. A merchant marine is all important to the farmer and 


the manufacturer, and in helping to secure it they will help themselves 
It has been asserted that organized labor in the United States 
is not only against every 


form of ship subsidy, but that it is 
against the amendment we are considering. It is true that Mr. 
Samuel Gompers so declared when discussing the bill as. it 


came from the Senate. But I can not believe that the working 
men this country are against the upbuilding of the nation, 
and know that they are generally as ambitious for the devel 
opment of our resources and the extension of our trade as any 
other class of citizens. To make more desirable and remunera 
tive the manly employment of the sailor, to multiply labor in 
the shipyards, and to provide the nation with a fleet of steam 
ers auxiliary to our fighting ships are objects appealing as 
cogently to labor as to capital, and [T am very glad to have in 
authentic form the evidence of at least one union to that effect, 
as follows: 


of 


AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WorKERS' 


INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE, 


Norristown, Pa., November 17, 190 
Iion. I. P. WANGER. 

Dear Sir: The following resolutions were adopted by this local 
union : 

“Resolved, That Local Union No. 270, of the Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance, of the borough of Norristown, 
Pa., believing that the ships needed for our foreign carrying should 
be built of American materials by American workmen in American 
shipyards, and that such ships should be commanded, officered, and 


manned by Americans, urges the House of Representatives to speedily 
pass the shipping bill which was passed by the United States Senate 
on February 14, 1906, as being in the interest of American workmen 

* We believe that with your aid and help the shipping bill as passed 
by the Senate will become a law. As Americans and union men we most 
earnestly appeal to you as an American, and as one who desires to see 
our country in the van of the shipping trade. ‘The thousands of dollars 
which now go to foreign countries will flow into our business life, 
thereby benefiting us all. In the event of the passage of this bill it 
will mean employment at good wages for hundreds of American work 
ingmen.”’ 

Hoping you will give this bill your most hearty support, I remain, 

Respectfully, yours, 

[SRAL.] Harry EB. Ricwarps, Secretary. 

I hope my esteemed constituent will pardon me for giving 
publicity to his letter no less than to the resolution. It will 
be noticed that he is as eloquent and enthusiastic as any manu 
facturer, shipbuilder, or Member of this body. 

Referring to the argument that the farmers of the country 
will fail of benefits through the acquirement of swift transpor 
tation facilities to South America and the Orient, it is to be 
remembered that Republican protection saves them from disas 
trous competition with the farm products of those foreign lands, 
and that as markets are secured for our manufactures a larger 
home demand is created for the American farmer, and he is 
given a better market for his products right here in our be- 
loved land. I would like to see a comprehensive measure for 
the upbuilding and maintenance of our merchant marine, which 
would encourage the export, especially of dairy products and 
of other things that American farmers and dairymen produce of 
a quality superior to any other people, and believe that such 





measure may be fo ted ad \ ly 
tively near future It has been \ said tl John B 
best feeder on earth nl t he « é ow { it 
Isles the 1f 1 »p lucts : Iar-of \ 
the enceourageny rf i | Leupote ) \ 
products in England, has ¢ | | ‘ 
once the market of out , iit { rh ( | \ 
policy, has th pcr I i | 
gain our lost foothold \ ) | ly 
membered that { . he { ) ( ‘ 
from the dairy i ‘ } c ‘ Itt 
but it is the condit 1 of it 1 { i 
When the corntiel iW to { rough 3 m oof wh 
Dias be reaped hi j \ | \ 
be no less enthus t { ‘ 
American dominiat ] ile 

From the remarks made ‘ ‘ tt Ss iM 
West were uneted in 
to all the lines provided f ! thre 
Orient, but also the othe | ul 
the Gulf of Mexico to Co ) | 
if the strange anomaly would be i ‘ 
tives of the district Ol { \ I | 
measure which will ve pet itic ( 
Isthmus and possibly imper the supr \ 
localities enjoy with the Isthiiu vl tl ‘ j 
of the cities and States and districts t { ed 
that competition will oppose the CASTE 

Complaint has been heard from: time to \ \ 
und other places in the East en too uch 
sending supplies to the Pana Canal, and now ) 
is presented to test her Pires nd cold wat 1 
the proposition by the complainants It was supposed 
Mississippi Valley and States borde upo re Git iM 
ico would be the principal | ticiary of | | t| stl 
eanal, but while the representatives of the Pacit 
of the Northern and Eastern ad Middle Atl s eS « 
dially favor regular steams! communicatio ' een a G 
port and Colon, the proposition muirned { ho sl 
logically be its enthusiastic champ 

It is to be hoped that when the vote tuken the idicatio 
will fail to materialize and that all sections of t ount) \ 
unite in giving that regular and timely commu m betw 
the Mississippi Valley and the Isthmus of Pan i which 0 
desirable and so justly due that productive « te imd the ¢ 
stutes. 

Minimized as the mensure has bee if hone e |e 
tant, and evers dollar of eXp mditure called f ll be om 
than returned to the public Treasury through ! ed mail re 
ceipts, so that no added tax burdens wil ‘ ed upon th 
people, who will, in nddition reap ad Viet re 1 enta od 
trade and in the consciousness that a munile ) | o iy 
added to the merchant flotilla that will b le fo 
national defense in the event of wal 

It has been said that the measure pays mon to pe { 
terests. There is not and can not be a dol at} tl elf 
public Treasury that does not go to some ind lual o 
tion. We sustain the mail service in our own land, and he \ 
be an idiot who would oppose appropriations for the purpo 
cause, forsooth, railroads and individuals receive the mone to 
render the service [Is there any more reason to fail to pre | 
for communication where the same is ul nit needed to ¢ 
our markets *% 

Let us rise above the miserable appeals to ‘ hieh 
are unworthy the representatives of the intel American 
and perform the patriotic duty of enacting the pend measure 


Our New Postal Subventions. 


SPE KB ¢ il 
HON. GEORGE G. 
RENTUC K ¥ 
IN THE HOUSE OF 


GILB 


REPRESENTATIVES 


| Tuesday. keh ryuod 1907 

| 

| On the bill (H. R. 24925) making appropriations for the na 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, and for ot! | 


Mr. GILBERT said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is such a constant clamor in the press 
almost every day bewailing the decadence of our merchant ma 
rine, and such a lot of cards and pamphlets sent out over the 
country by the Merchant Marine League, and yet there is an 
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entire misapprehension as to the facts in relation to this 
subject. <A at many people have been led to believe 
we have no merchant marine of any consequence and that 
flag is scarcely ever upon the ocean. These people 
would surprised to know the truth. We have the largest 
hant of any nation on the globe. We have more 
than 25,000 yvessels—ships large and small—engaged in 
transportation of our commodities from port to port. No other 
nation on the globe, not even the British Empire, has as many 
ips a have. Not only this, but we have the most profitable 
going craft of any nation under the sun. 
has increased 42 per cent in the last ten years, and on the 
‘Ocean it has doubled in the last ten years. In 1906 in the 
trade alone we had 5,735,483 tons of shipping, where- 
ISUG we only had 3,858,927 tons in the coastwise trade. 
r words, there has been an increase in ten years in the 
merchant marine alone of 1,876,556 tons, or an in- 
in ten years of 48 per cent. 
we have 17,477 ships; 
e have 59 ships; 
787 ships; 
il 
rivers of this country we have 1,582 vessels. 
try 


whole 
that 


our 


gre 


seen 
be 


mie! marine 


Wve 


ice 


coastw ise 
crense 


ts 


around the little island of Porto 
Rico w 


» 


2 in the Hawaiian Islands we have 49 ships; on the 
aire 
Our shipping in- 
du 
these subsidy grabbers to the contrary notwithstanding. 

During 


yards’ 1,221 vessels of 418,745 gross tons, and the Commissioner 


a greater number of vessels, with a greater amount of tonnage, 
than has been built in any previous year. Here is what he 
SAVS > 


Uniess strikes, delays in furnishing structural steel, or other unfore- 


T 


the | 


| York and 


Our merchant ma- | 
|} Inonths. 
| were 6 steamers cleared and 10 entered, making 16 in all. 
| so on down the line. 


ee 


country more than three ships a day to South American ports 
every day of last year. And we would have sent a still greater 
number of ships if there had been any sufficient quantity of 
freight to be transported to and from the ports of these countries. 
During the first six months of the year 1906, 259 sailing ves- 
sels, or 45 sailing vessels every month, went from the ports 
of the United States to the ports of South America. From 
January 1 to June 30, 1906, 89 steamers cleared from New 
35 entered at New York from South American ports, 

making 124 yessels. Between New York and Chile there wer 
14 steamers cleared and 17 entered, making 31 for the six 
Between Baltimore and South American ports there 
And 
There were 285 steamers in all for the 


six months stated, and 259 sailing vessels, as above shown, 


|; making 544 ships entered and cleared between the ports of the 


On the Atlantic and Gulf | 


United States and South American ports in six months, making 
ninety-odd vessels every month and more than 3 ships every day 


| of the year. 


up and down the Pacific coast we have | 
Lakes we have 8,052 ships and boats, and on the great | 
is flourishing and prosperous and is not going to decay, |- 


: _ | the 
the last fiscal year there were built in American ship- 


It is an easy matter for merchants and shippers in any part 
of the world to get their goods shipped in these days. The 
harbors of the world are full of craft that have had to lay up 
for lack of freight, and steamers of good capacity and sufficient 
speed and sailing vessels by the thousands are lying idle in 
harbors, floating idly in every port and corner of the 
world waiting for cargoes. These vessels are struggling along, 


: , ‘er | gradually building up a trade between this country and South 
of Navigation tells us that during the next year we will build | 


America, gradually increasing the amount of freight and pulling 
along and having a hard time of it, it is true, but the proposition 
now presented in this subsidy bill is perfectly absurd. The 


| proposition is to select a few ships, or have a few ships built, 


seen difficulties prevent, the output of steel merchant vessels during the | 


current fiscal year will be greater than ever before in this country, and 
it is possible that the total tonnage of all the types of vessels for the 
will exceed 525,000 gross tons, the largest tonnage built 
ISDH Up to November 19 263,000 gross tons have been built 
numbered if that rate be maintained for the rest of the year, the 
output of our yards will be ‘the largest in our history. Work in 
progress is more evenly distributed among the shipyards of the sea 
board and Great Lakes than for some yerrs. On July 1, 1905, only 
seven ocean steamships of 1,000 gross: tonS or upward, 
58,000 tons, were under contract or construction. On July 1, 
thirty-two such ocean steamships, aggregating 151,000 gross tons, were 
imilarly reported. 


year 


and 


since | 


favorites of the Government, and give them out af the public 
Treasury large sums of money, not to build up cargoes, but to 
enable them to make trips without cargoes, and this subsidy 
will be large enough to enable these particular ships to reduce 
the freight and passenger rate so as to drive the thousands of 


| vessels now employed in that business, and who receive no 


aggregating | 
1906, | 


While some of these are now in operation, others | 


will not for various reasons be finished by the end of the current fiscal | 


yeur 
contract in the United States as at the present time. 


So many ocean steamers, however, have never before been under | 


public funds to assist these shipbuilders in the further prosecu- | 


tion of their private business? 
suflicient communication with 


But they say that we have not 
South America, and that we 


must subsidize certain lines so that they can compete with for- | 


cign nations. No amount of subsidy is going to build up a great 
trade between this country and the Argentine Republic, or 
Uruguay, or Paraguay, or any of those countries that are sit- 
uated on substantially the same latitude south of the equator 
that we are north of the equator. 


This is for the very obvious reason that those countries are en- | 


gaged in producing a surplus and shipping abroad the same char- 
acter of products that we are engaged in exporting. 
countries are helping us to feed Europe and Asia. 
tries are raising vast quantities of wheat, corn, cattle, and hogs, 
and shipping farm preducts of every kind, and, like us, they are 
aged in exporting the very same character of products that 
are engaged in exporting. 
absurd for us to expect 
and countries 


countries and 


eng 
we 
as large 
as would 
European ports. 


those nuturally exist between those 


Those people import manufac- 


Those | 
Those coun- 
| tably of Germany. 


| of 2 cents a pound on the beef and pork you produce 
Why, then, should we go into the Treasury and take out the | 


subsidy from the Government, out of existence. Or if it does 
not have the effect of driving them out of existence, it will 
inevitably have the effect of making their success more difficult 
and making their competition more severe. Suppose you and 
I are farming side by side, and the Government pays a bounty 
of 10 cents a bushel on the corn you raise or pays a bounty 
and pays 
me no bounties at all, does it not make the burden of my life 
harder? Does it not make my efforts to succeed at farming 
the more difficult? 

So here is the absurd proposition that the Government will 
cause to be built a few ships, pay them enormous sums for every 
round trip they make regardless of passengers and cargoes. 
Now, if our ships can not compete under the present status of 
things with the very small per cent of foreign ships which are 
receiving subsidies from the foreign governments, how are our 
thousands of unsubsidized vessels hereafter to compete with 
these highly-paid favorites of our own Government. Subsidies 
are the minor factor in all maritime success. Commercial skill 
and industry are the major factors of the present development 
of the shipping industry of certain European countries, and no- 
And those who have investigated the effects 


| of subsidies in foreign countries have universally reached the 
| conclusion that subsidies have been disappointing and have not 


It would be therefore perfectly | 
a trade between this country | 


tured articles and export farm products, and why should we go | 


down 
should 
wheat It is perfeetly natural for us to send our 
ships loaded with farm products to European ports and bring 


or eattle? 


perfectly natural for those South American 


there with a shipload of wheat, or corn, or cattle, or why | rates to be charged by the ships receiving the subsidy. 


those countries come here with shiploads of corn, or | nothing in this bill to prevent the ships from charging a higher 


brought the expected results. Besides that, subsidizing a few 
lines of ships has always had the tendency to restrict free com- 
petition and to build up shipping rings and confederations ; and 
certainly no subsidies should be allowed without exercising some 
control over the freight rates and at least fixing the maximum 
There is 


| freight rate to our own shippers than they do to foreign ship- 
| pers, and there is no attempt to exercise any authority or con- 
hack those ships loaded with manufactured articles; and it is | 


countries to send | 


their ships loaded with farm products to European ports and | 


come baek loaded with manufactured articles. 


So that all this | 


hue and ery about Germany and England and France having so | 


much larger trade with the Argentine Republic than we have is 
ere nonsense. Now, when it comes to Brazil, that country ex- 
ports what we desire to buy and consequently we purchase from 
Brazil her tropical products to a greater extent than all other 
countries combined. Brazil exports coffee and rubber and ma- 
hogany and things that we need, and we imported from Brazil 
last year without any subsidy more than ail other countries 
combined, Now, as to the necessity for having ships, you 
would be surprised perhaps to know that we sent from this 


trol over the rates to be charged. It is a notorious fact now that 
notwithstanding the high subsidies paid by France, Germany, 
and Italy, and the very small subsidies paid by the British 
Government, that the freight rates between European ports 
and Australia and Africa and other far-distant ports are uni- 
form. There is a perfectly established shipping rate between 
the shipowners of the European Governments, so that the freight 
from Portsmouth to Australia is universally the same as the 
freight rate from Bremen, or Calais, or Marseilles, or any other 
European point. We have set here month in and month out 
legislating and contriving some methods by which we can force 
the railroads of this country to treat the shippers alike, and we 
have attempted to punish these railroads for rebates and dis- 
criminations, 
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We want to force the common carriers to give the public a 
square deal and leave free and open the competition between 
the public and the carriers. We want them to reduce the 
freight rates.. But here when we come to this subsidy scheme 
the entire method is reversed. The complaint is that the freight 
rates are too low and that we must make them higher by con 
tinuing to pay the same old rate for freight and passengers on 
the ships and then paying an additional price by way of sub- 
sidies for the privilege of continuing to pay this same old rate. 
And instead of having these common carriers on the ocean to 
treat all shippers alike we are insisting upon making Govern 

“ment favorites and pets out of some of these carriers, giving 
them the cream and benefit of Government support and prote 

tion, making them the wards of the nation and turning thou- 
sands of other shipowners engaged in the same trade out with 
out any support or assistance or protection. We want in the 
shipping industry to build up the few and break down tl: 
many. 

The truth is that the very same high protectionists who are 
advocating this ship subsidy would hasten to repeal the law if 
it should have the effect that they pretend to believe it will 
have. If the ship subsidy should have the effect of enabling us to 
import large quantities of goods from foreign countries, these 
very ship-subsidy advocates would hasten to do one of two 
things: They would hasten either to repeal the law or they 
would hasten to increase the tariff. They would argue that 
the tariff is not high enough, because here is a flood of foreign 
goods coming in over the tariff wall, and we must put the tarift 
up higher and keep these goods out. Then they would come 
back and put the subsidy stiil higher, so as to enable the goods 
to come in and then put the tariff still higher to keep them 
from coming in. The effort is to have our cake and eat it, too. 
The effort of these stand-pat protectionists has been for a gen 
eration and more to destroy our ocean-carrying trade, to keep 
out foreign goods, and we have continued to build the tariff 
wall higher and higher for the avowed and express purpose of 
keeping out foreign goods. And if we have succeeded in keep 
ing the goods out it has necessarily resulted in injuring the 
ocean-carrying trade to that extent. s 

The President said in his message the other day, in regard to 
this bill, as follows: 

The bill has been prepared almost exactly in line with Secretary 
Root’s speech at Kansas City. It is not an experimental bil It is 


modeled almost exactly on the recent Cunard contract with the British 
Government, ete. 

Now, the President has so many duties to perform and so 
many things to see after that he has not had time to study the 
Cunard contract. He has been deceived and misled by some 
body upon whom he had a right to rely. There has been no 
very recent Cunard contract. The last one was made on July 
30, 1903, and made good for twenty years, and has not since 
been changed or modified in any respect whatever. And this 
Cunard contract or subvention made between the British ad 
miralty and the Cunard Steamship Company is as wholly un 
like the terms of this proposed bill as two propositions can 
possibly be. The Cunard subvention or contract imposes many 
duties and obligations upon the steamship company, none of 
which and none similar to which are included or contemplated 
in the pending bill. For example, the Cunard Steamship Com 
pany obligates itself to build forthwith two large steamships 
and guarantees that they shall make a speed of from 23 to 25 
knots an hour. There is no speed provided for in this bill at 
all. It is true the bill does specify not less than 16 knots speed 
in some of the sections and not less than 14 knots speed in other 
sections, but the bill does not require this or any other degree 
of speed to be made. On the contrary the bill expressly re 
leases the company from making any speed except during the 
test of four hours. The language of the bill is as follows in 
this particular : 

The requirements of this section as to the rates of speed shall be 
deemed to be complied with if said rates are developed during a trial 
of four hours’ continuous steaming at sea in ordinary weather in water 
of sufficient depth to make the test a fair and just one; and if the 
vessels are maintained in a condition to develop such speed at any time 
while at sea in ordinary weather. 

So it will be seen that it is the capacity of the ship to make | 
the speed, and not the speed that is actually made, which de- | 
termines its capacity to receive the subsidy. Now, when we 
turn to the Cunard contract we will find that the entire subsidy 
provided by the contract shall be forfeited unless the ships in 
fact make a speed of 23} knots an hour, and in lieu of the com- 
pensation provided in the contract the steamship company will 
receive only reasonable compensation for its services, to be fixed 
by arbitration. 

Again, the Cunard contract obligates that company to build 
these two new ships according to plans and specifications to be | 


submitted by the Board of Ad itv. and 1 tl 
how hn existence of that compat ! also to be lhe 
posal of His Majesty's Gove1 1 nd to be 1 
chased on terms set forth in the « | ‘ 
this bill that requires these <A ! » In I 
any particular fashior r tom Vv] ed « 
anything else except dray 
‘Treasury In the Cunare 
not to increase freight 
earriage of persons or goods to 1 ‘ ly f | 
je ‘ts Llere, by this bill any s 
sidy in its coffers and mm od ‘ 
rate so as to drive tits « { l 
the subsidy until that has been a¢ lished 
in this bill to prevent the shiy : 
from discriminating against Amer citize | 
people a higher pric 
than they charge the fore \ 
company obligates that « pan 
use and to fit them onto the ste 
armaments and equipment, which 
time by the Board of Admiralty 
out delay, and contracts for the shipment 
to be abandoned and every ship of ie | 
admiralty at any time at the end of seven d 
Nothing of this kind is inti ted in the mn 
ices are to be rendered in cons f & 
is to be paid by the Government to the s! { 
Cunard contract that company ob tes itse 
its steamers out under a charter party without 
the Government, and not then if the Gove ent 
that the ships within the time spe ed may be 
Cunard contract specifies that the mister and | 
neers in charge of a wateh on board shall alw be Br 
subjects, and that three-fourths of the er Iso ! 
British subjects. Nothing of that so provide 
bill. All of the payments under the Cunard cont 
tioned upon the ships showing an ial speed 
234 knots, and if any less speed than that ij how tl 
£150,000 is forfeited, and the company agrees to ept 
sonable compensation ior its service For thes« na 
stipulations contained in that cor t, all of wl 
performed, and bond and security 1 that they are 
the Government agrees to lend that company £2,.600,000 
sum is not donated to the ship company, but tl 
gates itself to pay back every dollar of the 1 f 
cent per annum interest You have ll heard 
British Government has donated th Ia ( { 
Cunard Steamship Company You will find it rT ter 
of the Merchant Marine League din re { de t 
House ad nauseam. The truth is that the British G 
in lending this £2.600.000 to the Cunard § ( 
2} per cent interest, would get $30,000 
Government would get if it had taken the same 
and invested it in the Government bonds of the I 
Furthermore, the Cunard Steamship Comp 
in that contract to donate stock to two nomines ‘ the ¢ 
ment, and, moreover, those stockholders are rized 
tend all the meetings of the board of direct ! 1 
a poll and a record vote on all important measur of the 
and to participate in voting the stock of the 
the extent of one-fourth of all the stock of the 
is the contract complete, and there | e been 
it. as I have stated. Now, take this conti 
with this pending bill, and vou will see that t! 
never read this contract, and the people who 
statement all over the count e eithe | 
formed. 
Look at this bill. We are to $600,000 
nightly service from a port or ports on the A 
Brazil. Now, think of that proposition Wi 
steamers and sailing ships going to Brazil every day of 
and we are already bringing here from Br 
than every other country of the world put t i \\ 
this line of steamers do? It will draw th ul | 
the freight rate until it drives out its cor 
tablish a higher rate and create a monop 
tween New York and Brazil Or if it dos not pu 
freight rate and drive out its competitors then it will 
$600,000 for doing absolutely nothir 
Then the second clause provides for the payment of SS 
a year for a fortnightly service from some port on the At 


coast of the United States to Argentina. 


Then, in the third section we are to pay $150,000 a year 


OY 





60 


& weekly service from the Gulf of Mexico to Panama. Then, 
further, this bill provides for three lines from the Pacific: One 
to Peru and Chile at $400,000 a year; two to the Philippines, 


Japan, and China, at $700,000 a year each, and one via Hawaii, | 
the | 


Sano 


and Australia at $200,000 a year in addition to 
$283,000 a year this line is already receiving for carrying the 
pitil 
750.000 to be handed over to three great railroad trusts for noth- 
ing. These sums are presents and it is already well known who 
will get this money. 
Northern Railroad Company will get one line, and the subsidy ; 
I. tl. Harriman, notorious for having organized the 
Securities trust, and his combine of railroads will get 
these 
line—will get the fourth line of steamers. 
proposes to pay the sugar trust a bounty of $200,000 a year by 
this bill in addition to the $283,000 it is already receiving for 
bringing its own sugar from Hawaii 
Hill and Harriman great rewards for organizing railroad 
combines and throttling competition. On 
this bill it is already known that 


pry 


lor doing 
mails are already 


year what? For carrying the mails? 


being carried undet 


contracts without 


other vessels stand ready 
ships that have the existing contracts. 
fol 


What are the ships to do 
the Government in order to earn this vast sum of $3,750,000 
Absolutely nothing at all. 
serve has no connection whatever with this subsidy. 


Any officer 


the Naval Reserve, and if they do, certain sums are to be paid 
them, about equal to one month's wages. 

But none of these sums are to be paid out of the 
That sum all goes into the pockets of the shipowners. And the 
ships that get this subsidy do not furnish the men for the Naval 
Reserve. On the contrary, the bill provides that these naval vol- 
to be enlisted “from the officers and men now and 
hereafter employed in the merchant marine and fisheries of the 
United States, including the coastwise trade of the Atlantic and 
Pacific and the Great Lakes.” 


unteers are 


So that the proposition is to give all the subsidy to a few fast 


ships belonging to these rich trust magnates and exact nothing 
from them in return and then get the naval reserves from the 
vessels engaged in the coastwise trade and in the over-sea trade. 

Why should we pay out that money out of the Treasury to go 
down to Argentina after cattle and wheat and corn and farm 
products when we are exporting them ourselves by the millions 
of dollars a month? The man who expects to build up an 
active trade between this country and Argentina is just about. as 
rensonable as the man who expects an active exchange of com- 
modities between Ohio and Illinois. Just as much sense in 


sending our ships down to Argentina after cattle and wheat and | 


corn as it would be for a farmer in Illinois to load up his wagon 
with corn and go to peddling it out across the border to the 
farmers in Ohio, every one of whom has as much corn for sale 
as the farmer engaged in this foolish enterprise. But as_be- 
tween this country and Europe or as between Argentina and 
Kurope there is an immense commerce. Commerce is the inter- 
change of commodities. Argentina is shipping vast quantities 
of corn and wheat and hogs and cattle and farm products of 
every kind to the dense populations of Europe and bringing in 
exchange manufactured articles and machinery from the old 
ountry, just as we are doing the same thing and just as both 
ountries will continue to do with or without subsidies. 

The truth is that the commerce of no nation in modern times 
has been built up by a subsidy. France has for years been the 
largest subsidy-paying people on the globe, and she has made the 
most complete failure of her maritime enterprises of any first- 
class power of modern times. Everybody knows, who has looked 
into the subject at all, that England dominates the seas, that 
England has a row of fortresses around the globe, and that 
England pays less subsidies than any other first-class power. 
Furthermore, all the hue and cry we hear about our not being 
able to build the ships as cheaply as other nations and not able 
to man them as cheaply as other nations turns out upon inves- 
tigation to be mere rot. Everybody knows that England pays 
higher prices to her sailors and to her seamen generally than 
any other European nation, and everybody knows that the rate 
of wages paid in English shipyards and the English laborers 
generally is higher than the wages paid to the sailors of Ger- 
imany, or France, or Italy, and higher than the wages paid to 
the laborers generally in those countries. 

We can very easily have the American flag flung to the breeze 
in every seaport of the world, and all we have to dois to repeal 


Here are provided princely donations amounting to $3,- | 


On the Pacific James J. Hill and the Great | 


Northern | 
two of | 
and the sugar trust, the Oceanic steamships—Spreckels’s | 
So that the Government | 
| other country simply because of this statute. 





to San Francisco, and to | 


the Atlantic side of | than the American flag stuck to the locomotive of a train o: 


Morgan and the shipping | 
trust will get all three of the lines and pocket the $1,550,000 a | 
Why, the | in which it is located; it is a vessel of that country where its 
the | owners are citizens, 
payment of a single dollar of this $3,750,000, and hundreds of | battle ship is a part of the territory of the country, and the 
to take the places of these favored | 


The talk about a naval re- | 


SO, 100,000, | 
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an antiquated statute that prevents capitalists from going where 
they please and buying ships wherever they can buy them the 
cheapest and hoisting the American flag at the masthead. This 
is the only country in Christendom where that old statute stil! 
exists. Every country of Europe has abrogated this antiquated 
law for many years, and every country of Europe permits its 
citizens to go into any of the shipyards anywhere in the world 
and buy their ships wherever they can get them upon the most 
favorable terms, bring them home, and hoist their own national 
flag. The truth is that more than 250,000 tons of American 
shipping now engaged in the commerce of the world is to-day 
being done under foreign flags. The ships are owned by 
American citizens and American’ corporations, and they are a 
part of the American merchant marine, but they float at the 
masthead the Union Jack, or the flag of Germany or some 
There is not 
much sense about this agitation about the American flag on a 
merchant ship anyhow. 
The flag on a merchant ship does not mean anything more 


attached to an automobile at Newport. A merchant vessel! is 
a mere chattel, subject to the laws and institutions of the port 
This is wholly unlike a war ship. The 


flag of the battle ship means as much floating from the mast 


| head at Odessa or Portsmouth or Calais as it does when soaring 


from the Capitol of the United States. 
which is in legal contemplation. 


It is the United States 
But the nrerchant vessel means 


‘ | | nothing more than that it is a piece of personal property be- 
or sailor on any ship is given the opportunity to volunteer into | 


longing to its owners, subject to the laws of the locality where 


it may be placed. 


Let me repeat this statement. If the high protectionists who 
are advocating the passage of this subsidy bill believed in good 
faith that its enactment into law would accomplish what they 
claim it would accomplish, they would hasten back here to re 
peal the law. They would come clamoring into this Hall and 
shouting that we are being ruined by a flood of manufactured 
goods coming in from the Old World, coming in over the high- 
tariff wall, and we must repeal this subsidy bill. Or else they 
would come clamoring for an additional tariff to keep those 
very goods out. The policy of the high protectionists has been 
to keep out the importation of foreign goods, to destroy the over 
sea trade and commerce. They will deny all this and say that 
the purpose of the tariff is only to keep out manufactured goods 
and to prevent them frem coming in competition with goods 
manufactured in this country. But that denial is insufficient, 
Everybody knows that the over-sea traffic can not be built up 
without the importation of foreign manufactured goods. The 
man who expects an over-sea trade by the importation of grain 
or stock or farm products or the importation of any of those 
commodities that we aré busily engaged in exporting is a first 
cousin to an idiot. We know, and everybody knows, that i! 
we are to have a valuable over-sea trade we must be able to 
earry shiploads both ways; and as we are not goin; to import 
live stock and farm products, we must of necessity import manu- 
factured goods, 

It seems to be a universal fault in the human family to be 
constantly turning to the Government with the hope and ex- 
pectation that the Government can do for us so much better than 
we can do for ourselves. The King—the Lord’s anointed—wis 
the fountain head not only of social order, but he was the 
receptacle of that divine right and unction by which the nation 
was saved from its enemies both at home and abroad. We 
tried in the foundation of this Government to cut loose froin 
that universal heresy and to impress upon our people the vast 
importance of every man being the architect of his own fortune, 
and we have tried to teach the American citizen to paddle his 
owh cance, and to look upon the Government merely as an 
agency by which to transact certain important business for the 
citizen. Our fathers did succeed in the heroie days of the 
Revolution in breaking away from this old disease of pater- 
nalism, and we have all along insisted that self-reliance and 
individual effort were the true means of success. We still ad- 
here to that doctrine in the main, and have by reason of adher- 
ing to it outstripped every other country in every industry and 
in every ayocation. We pay our laborers, or rather they pay 
themselves, higher wages and they live in better houses and 
have greater comforts than any other toilers on the globe. 
And it is on account of their own superior intelligence and 
superior comforts that they are the most skilled and ingenious 
laborers on the globe. Although we are engaged in feeding the 
crowded populations across the sea, we are also outstripping 
them in manufacturing articles of every kind. You may go 
down into the hold of every steamer and every tramp sailing 
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vessel that crosses the Atlantic or the Pacifie and you will find 
every species of machinery and of menufactured articles of 
every conceivable kind going into every port and underselling 
the products of every land in their own market. We make 
shoes for the Germans of Berlin: we make locomotives for the 
Englishmen in Australia: we build trolley lines for the Turks 
in the Ottoman Empire: we build railroads in Persia and 
China; we build iron and steel bridges for the Czar, and we 


build sewing machines for the ladies of Tasmania and New 
Zealand. None of these laborers receiye ‘ny subsidies from 
the Government, and the contention that we ean hot build ships 


as cheaply as they are built 
absurd in the extreme. 

All of these other machines 
are paid high wages, just 
is paid high wages, 
ance of the 


in Europe is not only false, but 


ire constructed by 
as the laborer 


laborers. who 
who builds the ships 
This industry of our people, this self-relj 
American Workingman, this skill] of the American 
mechanic¢ have put us in the lead in everything, including the 
building and manning of ships. Why. we are transporting 
through the Sault Ste, Marie Canal. which connects Lake Michi- 
gan and Lake Huron— through this canal alone we are transport 
ing vastly more freight and Passengers than are carried by all the 
commerce of the world through the Suez Canal. Our coastwise 
trade, amounting to more than 6,000,000 tons, is the largest snd 
most profitable shipping industry on the globe. Our coastwise 
trade carries more tonnage, Charges higher prices, mikes shorter 
trips, ecllects more money than any other shipping industry of 
any country under the sun. And we have less excuse for going 
into the Treasury of the United States and taking out the pub 
lic money and paying it into the pockets of these subsidy grab 
bers than any other country in the world. Japan is subsidizing 
steamships and Sending them broadcast around the globe hunt 


ing for something to carry. Germany is subsidizing two steam 


ship lines and forcing them upon every trip to circumnavigate 
the entire continent of Africa hunting for something to do. 


England, in the midst of her 
ships connecting her as a matter of govern 
mental necessity. But even in these countries the effect of the 
Subsidy has been to make the lot of the other shipowners hardey 
and to concentrate the traffic in the hands of the subsidized 
steamers. From every standpoint this country will be fuilty of 
zie extremest folly to subsidize some twenty or thirty stear 


ocean ‘empire, 
insular possessions 


is subsidizing her 


ill 


Ships and try to concentrate our ocean traflic in the hands of 
these few ships and make the lot so much harder for the 25,060 
vessels that are to receive no subsidy whateyer. 

This bill ought to be Styled “An act to destroy the American 
merchant marine in the interest of certain railroads and mil 
lionaire shipowners.” It will be exceedingly difficult for this 


country ever to become again prominent in the ocean 


enrryving 


trade, and this fact furnishes not a source of distress, pui is 
one of the greatest compliments that ean be paid to our Govern 
ment and our people. We are too Prosperous, and our peo 


ple are too busy, and they 
to consent to engage in this scramble at the 
charged by the ships of other 
carrying trade. Thousands of Ships of high and low degree are 
lying idle, rocking on the waves in every harbor of the world, 
Waiting and watching and anxious for freight and passengers 
These are cheap steamers and Sailing vessels, with crews made 
up of Chinese, negroes, and Portuguese and Norwegians and 
other cheap laborers, and therefore our 


tre too well employed at high Wages 
cheap rates now 


hations engaged in the ecenn 


shipowners can not 
Successfully compete with them in this traffic: neither can ou 
laborers successfully compete with the Chinese coolies and 
Jamaica hegroes in the construction of the Panama Canal. 


There is just as much reason and sense in 
Treasury of the United States to pay our 
porations the difference between those 
charged as there would be to go down ito the Treasury and take 
enough money to pay us for hiring aerican skilled laborers 
to go and finish digging the Panama Canal. 

We can, if we really are in earnest about it, 
carrying trade to American vessels, first. by 
quated statute that prohibits our people from going into foreign 
Shipyards and purchasing ships and floating the American fla 
or we can build up the American marine by returning to a { 
When a successful method was adopted of establishing 
inating duties giving the American vessels a preference in port 
dues. No treaties need be held up as preventing this method. 
because as soon as Congress enacts this measure into law all of 
the treaties that are in conflict with it will be abrogated. 

No, gentlemen, these stand-pat Republicans are now up 
this proposition—how to keep the tariff walls so high as to keep 
foreign goods out and at the same time have a ship si.bsidy so 
large as to bring the foreign geods in. How are we t destroy 
foreign commerce with one hand and build it up with the 


going down into the 
rich shipowning cor 
cheap freight rates 


restore the ocean 


repealing an anti 


uw 
ime 


lise rim 


porsyi <T 
igainst 


other? 
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Ilow 


to 


are we Pay more for ti Ss] ting our commun icross 
the seas than we Day how and make money in the ti Hor 
low are we to enable our ships to co: ipete with for: ) 
Sidized_ ships by substituting id ter comps 
low are our thousands of ship th © to have no bsidy t 
colnpete with Or hew sh Pps that re to he Losi | ich 
larger prices than the foreign shi 
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T ‘ ’ > ‘ ’ ;" > YT > ‘ ’ at 
HON. GEORGE I’, Bt RGESS, 
UF TEXAS, 

IN THE IlOUSE or REPRESENTATIVE 
Wednesday. / UF) ry ¢ 1% 
On the bill (1. R. 24991) making approp i 
repair, and preservation of « tain | ad 
ors, and for other purpose 
Mr. BURGESS said 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill ppropriat for th vemen 
of the harbors. rivers, and Waterways of th Repu 
round humbers, 355,000,000, the largest mount ¢ ol i 
any similar bill in the history of the Government ! my ce 
liberate judgment that, viewed from every | om d 
this bill is the best rivers and harbors bill ever offered ‘ 
and that it will be more universally approved by ¢) p 
this country than amy other bill ever passed I} \ | 
satisfaction with whi h this bill will he received is the | 
an increased knowledge of this « haracter of legisla on, brough 
about by the hi PPY conjunction of many « tUSeS, Sole of wh 
I shall briefly mention One of the main causes of { 
popularity of this class Of appropriations js due to the | 
ent, systematic, intelligent, organized’ eduent moor the county 
as to the real facts demanding sy h legislat 
On October 8, I9O1, in the cit Of Baltimore there wis held a 
national rivers and harbors congress and it) yw largely ; 
tended and many splendid iddres were deliver, d th 
following re solutions were adopted 
W here i ad it to ! th itimen 1 
fuller appreciation tl val nd imp ! i 
lopin W nd harb 
{ dem | ipid n ! i 
for the a nd benetit p 
ot t ne ir 
tant nti 
} ! ! 
Ne i ! ad t of 
national 1 ! id t 
\W \ ana in 
Un d Stat il ip 
id ad ia pp it itl 
ng deplore 1d conde in u 
ft river and harbor y it 
Re ‘red, That it i I 
of riy nd hart i te il j rian 
’ any ‘ irdl ! th (en ! {, ni } ! i 
ul that appropriations therefor by placed up 
ins at all times ample funds f pl t 
and ihis end we indorse th t« f itiy ' 
Re lred, That in th judgmen f tl col 
exclided from the river and harty j } do 1 
? nent of h ind waterw 
Res lie Phat tl wond: pi 
to th Vast Increass } " i l 
Position L great ¢ l i j 
forded, a ! nd ler « nn 
nents of tl mods I I th rey | 
of the w ] 
he i. - ! ni } 
nd w way f i it 
highways of ¢ i I fo the ful f ¢ pment 
urces, are ! ind ive re be of f 
therefore uw their continu rd "1 ti im 
eral appropriation tli 
Resolved." n ex f ce ' f 1 be polt 1 
president of 1 ongress epresent th dif nt 
niry w! hall hyvawe ' i h Z : a it; j 
3s. Wi t convene futur m tings ind 
ther dutis may » fecessary to carry into effect th i 
ob ft of i reanization 
Resolve That the foregoj reamble and 
submitted to the appropriate ety itte of Co ‘ f nex 
sion by a committe: consisting of o; delegat f 
ippointed by the president of n i 
member of the committee 
This was all the action, practically, that was taken nd 
nothing further was done until the stmmmer of 1905, when the 
fact that three years had elapsed between the passage of the 
rivers and harbors bill of 1902 and that Of 1905, together with 
the fact that the bill of 1995 was tet lly inadequate to meet 
the needs of the country, impelled the friends Of river and 





(2 


or improvement to bestir themselves, and on the 

f January, 1906, there was held another rivers 

‘ss in the national capital. This meeting was | 

rely attended than the former one, and at this 
splendid addresses were delivered, great enthu 


veloped, and the following resolutions were 


15th and | 


and 


| their 
| of 
| States, 


l in the 


in river 


as existed 
mmended 
on and 
confer upon 
ting the 


past an unjust prejudice against 
and harbor bills in juence 
failure to realize the enormous benefits 
the people of the whole country by 
of freight transportation and by 
portant channels for the transit of the products 
iine, and factory: and 
growth and development 
increase of our commerce, 
and envy of all civilized nations, all to be en 
by the completion of the Panama Canal, and these develop- 
demand for their successful, continuous, and further extension 
ral policy on the part of the Government; and 
the evolution of our transportation agencies has added 
ized other reasons for river, harbor, and waterway 
the cogent being that such improvements exert a 
and permanent competitive effect on the cost of trans 
. Which is invaluable to our whole nation: Therefore, be it 
That this congress, recognizing, appreciating, and com 
endit e invaluable work of the Riv and Harbors Committee of 
liocuse of Representatives and of the Committee on Commerce of 
Senate, aided by the Engineer Corps of the Army, deeply regrets 
limitations resulting from appropriations so small as to seriously 
irrass and defeat the proper development of their labors. 
lived, That the National Government, having assumed the im 
nt and control of the rivers, harbors, and waterways of the 
untry, Is unequivoecably bound to discharge these obligations promptly, 
and by sound business methods, and instead of appropriating for the 
purpose at uncertain intervals of two or three years, should by annual 
propriations place river and harbor bills on a parity with other } 
eat appropriation bills, and thereby permit all such work to be ear 
ried on economically and continuously without the waste incident to 
ntermittent effort 
Resolved, That in view of the large number of projects for the improve 
ent of our harbor rivers, waterways, and canals that have been ap 
roved by the engineers and the committee, requiring the expenditure of 
irge sums of money, we not only recommend, but urge, an annual appro- 
riation of at least $50,000,000 confined to works of improvement ap- 
proved or in progress, and that it is due the country that Congress take 
ey steps may be required to provide the sums necessary to 
effectively, and complete accumulated worthy 


conse 
rates 


rea the mat 
ountry and the 
the s 


velous 


of the 
domestic 


of 


resources 


and foreign, 


een urprise 


to 
im- 


mer 
| ’ 


ers 


! 
} 
) 
i 


ptly economically 
ional projects adopted and recommended by the constituted authori- 
s now delayed only by the lack of available funds. 
‘ceolved, That the executive committee be, and is hereby, directed to 
ill proper means to actively further the purposes of these resolu- 
in such manner as will assure the completion of these works of 
itional development. 


| or 


In addition to all this a permanent executive committee was 
appointed, consisting of fifteen men carefully selected from the 
different sections of the country and thoroughly representative 
of each, and was clothed with plenary power to take such steps 
as it might deem proper to intelligently arouse the sentiment of 
American people to the wisdom of carrying out what the 
convention had declared in the resolutions I have quoted. That 
distinguished Democrat and splendid gentleman, my colleague 
and friend, Hon. Joserm EF. RANspety, of Louisiana, was chosen 

; chairman of this executive committee, and immediately upon | 
he adjournment of that congress he began a practical and sys- 
tematie effort to areuse public interest in the demands of the 
ngress. Ile and the secretary of the executive committee, 
Hon. J. F. Ellison, of Ohio, deserve great credit for their effi- | 
cient The effect of their efforts were seen when in 
December last year the National Rivers and Harbors Congress | 
was again convened in the national capital. 

Mr. Chairman, I gravely doubt if there has assembled a more | 
splendid body of men at any time on any subject in the national 
capital than those composing this last Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Greater in numbers by far than previous congresses and 
composed of men who thoroughly understood the situation and 
who came and went away with determination to contribute all | 
in their power to the furtherance of the objects of the conven- | 

nas expressed in the following resolutions: 


the 


a" 


services, 


ss has demanded in the past an awakened public sentiment in | 
adequate appropriations for river and harbor improvement. 
ntain the awakening has come. Congress must now recognize 
sentiment in favor of inereased appropriations, as voiced | 
onventions and the press, has reached a point where the con- 
not the advisability, but only the question of amount and fre- 
ney of such appropriation. Present conditions demonstrate that 
isportation facilities are totally inadequate for the prompt and eco 
mical transportation of the products of the country. Within the 
last ten years the tonnage moved by railroads has increased 47 per 
cent, while during the same period railway mileage has increased only 
20 per cent 
liundreds of millions of dollars are lost annually to our farmers and 
‘’ producers by the failure of the National Government to provide 

e assistance which properly improved natural waterways will give ia 

reased facilities for transporting freight. 

We maintain that water competition is the best and surest regula- 
tion of freight rates. The improvement of rivers and construction of 
waterways will afford the most natural, permanent, and effective 
method of reducing and regulating the cost of transporting both our 
domestic and foreign commerce. 

The saving in the cost of transportation to both the producers and the 


is 


| and efficient discharge of such function: 


| river and harbor appropriation bills. 


| portation 


| sal benefit. 
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ee 


consumers of the country will, through cheaper and competitive freight 
rates, more than justify the expense incident thereto. 

The opening of the Panama Canal, which will so greatly increase our 
facilities for trade with the Orient, and the awakened development of 
closer business relations with South American republics, emphasizes 
the question of water transportation as one of national and interna 
tional importance. 

All progressive nations have learned by experience the imperative 
necessity of using natural and artificial waterways for the movement of 
products and have adopted a policy of systematic development 
such waterways, and the time has now arrived when the United 

with greater natural advantages, must also recognize the func 
tion of the waterway system in the economic development of this 
country. 

Events have shown the wisdom of the resolutions adopted at our last 
meeting, which we now reaffirm. 

The National Government having assumed the control of the rivers, 
harbors, and waterways of the Republic, it owes the people the prompt 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to appropriate not less than $50,- 
000,000 annually for the improvement of rivers, harbors, and water- 
ways, commencing with the present session of Congress. 


I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, in this connection that each 
of these congresses possessed not a tinge of sectionalism or of 
partisan politics, but a common purpose in the interest of the 
whole country, regardless of section or of party adherence, ani- 
mated all the delegates. 

This is really a great nonpartisan, patriotic work in the in- 


| terest of all sections and classes of citizenship. 


The success of this movement has been greatly accelerated 
by two other causes. The first of these is the fact that for 
some years, led by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio as 
its chairman, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has en 
deavored, individually and collectively, to so handle its work 
as to lift these appropriations out of the “ pork-barrel” class. 
Karnest effort has been continually put forth to make the ap- 
propriations solely upon the merit of the project proposed, and 
to equitably apportion the total amount carried in the bill 
among the various meritorious projects in proportion to their 
relative importance and value to the country. Wappily, this 
effort has been thoroughly successful, and but rarely has any 
adverse criticism in this respect been heard from any section 
of the country. The great press, so powerful in its effect upon 
public opinion, has almost universally recognized the fairness, 
the impartiality, the justice, and the wisdom displayed in recent 
Whether the chairman of 
this great committee shall continue at its head in the future 
not, he has written himself a record in this character of 
legislation since he became chairman of this committee which 


| shall be a deathless monument both to his ability and fairness. 


The second of these causes is chiefly due to the present Presi- 
dent of the United States, who precipitated the rate issue, which 
excited universal thought upon the great question of transpor- 
tation, and from the question of the regulation of railroad 
rates the transition in the public mind to that of water trans- 
poration was easy, natural, and certain. The people, generally, 


| began to think of the value of the improvement and develop- 


ment of rivers and harbors as a means of furnishing wider and 
cheaper freight transportation, and the immense productive- 
ness of the country and the inability of existing methods of trans- 
to adequately handle these products widened and 
deepened this trend of thought in the public mind. Mr. Chair- 
man, it takes but little investigation and thought to reach the 
conclusion that the positions taken in these resolutions are abun- 
dantly supported by the logic of the facts. 

Of the many wise public utterances of President McKinley, 
perhaps his last public utterance at Buffalo, shortly before the 


| happening of the tragedy which cost him his life, was the wises! 


and most comprehensive, in that he laid great emphasis upon 
the ever-increasing importance to this country of markets. Tor 
the last ten years the great law of supply and demand has been 
working overtime. The output of American factories, fields, 
forests, mines, and ranches has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and both the foreign and domestic demand seem to have 


| more than kept pace in growth with this phenomenal increase 


in production. Markets are meeting places of supply and dc- 
mand, and transporiation is the essential medium through which 
supply and demand join hands and work in wnison for univer- 
Under the operation of this great law, in but little 
more than a decade this Republic has been changed from 2a 


| debtor to a creditor people, practically every dollar of foreign 


indebtedness has been wiped out, and America is able now to 
loan money to the furtherance of great enterprises not only in 
its own bounds, but in other countries as well. There seems to 
be not the slightest evidence of any diminution in the outflow 
of our foreign commerce; on the other hand, it seems as cer- 
tain as anything in the future can be that our exports, both in 
raw and manufactured products, must increase, as well as our 
domestic commerce, Hence it follows, logically, that transporta- 
tion—the medium of access to markets, both foreign and domes- 
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tie—imust press upon our attention with ever-increasing impor 
tance. Here, as in the whole domain of progressive civilization, 
the beneficent effect of the law of competition holds. The crea 
tion of additional ports, inviting interior competitive lines of 
railway, joining through these ports with competitive lines of 
steamships to various markets; competitive lines of boats along 
improved rivers and waterways, reaching these great ports, as 
well as market centers in domestic territory, plainly demon 
strate not only the importance, but the imperative necessity of 
a progressive, liberal policy in the improvement of the ports, 
rivers, and waterways of the Republic. 

Let no man doubt, Mr. Chairman, that this organized, edu 
eated public sentiment has come to stay. There will be no re 
cession of this great movement, but it shall go on and on, gath 
ering force, until every port, every river, every waterway sus 
ceptible of improvement in this great Republic shall be com 
pleted, and America will stand in this matter, as in many others, 
at the very head of the great progressive nations of the world 
No money of the people brings so widespread benefit and so 
great an interest upon investment as the money thus expended. 
A spiendid instance of the value to the whole people of this 
class of appropriations exists in my own State. A board of 
distinguished engineers, called upon only a few years ago to re 
port upon the subject, gave it as their deliberate judgment, upon 
full investigation, that the expenditure of nearly $10,000,000 in 
the creation of a deep-water port at Galveston, in the State of 
Texas, saved the people upon their products in territory tribu- 
tary to that port more each year than the total to the 
Government of the creation of the port. Certainly every busi 
ness man in the country must be aroused to the importance and 
ralue of this character of appropriations when the showing is 
made of a dividend of 100 per cent per annum upon the invest- 
ment. The report I have mentioned will be found in the Re- 
port of the Chief of Engineers for 1903, on page 1348. In pass 
ing I mention the fact that the last engineer’s report shows 
that commerce passed through this port last year exceeding in 
value $525,000,000. 

IT wish to call special attention to some matters mentioned in 


cost 


the resolutions of the rivers and harbors congresses which I 
have heretofore quoted. It will be noted that they have de- 
elared for annual river and harbor bills. This demand is 


prompted by sound business judgment. Practically all other ap- 
propriation bills, especially where the work is continuing in 
character, are annual, for the obvious reason that such would 
be the course pursued by any business organization discharging 
such functions. Congress naturally gives attention each session 
to agriculture, to the Army, to the Navy, to the post-office, to 
all the great functions ef government, and economy and effi 
cieney would be promoted by a similar procedure in rivers and 
harbors appropriations. Undoubtedly it would be better that 
Congress should give annual attention and direction to this 
great work than that two or three years should elapse between 
the passage of such bills. Twenty-five million dollars appro 
priated each year for three years would produce, in my judg 
ment, far better results than seventy-five millions appropriated 
every three years. I can not too strongly press upon the atten 
tion of Congress and the country this wise demand in these 
resolutions which emanated from an organization almost en- 
tirely composed of business men from every section of the coun 


try. It will be noted also that in the resolutions of 1901 this 
language occurs: 
Resolved, That our great systems of internal navigation by the 


lakes and waterways of our country besides being so essential as great 
highways of commerce to the fullest development of our -national 
resources are natural and effective regulators of freight rates, 
therefore urge their continuous and systematic improvement with lib 
eral appropriations therefor. 


That of January, 1906, declares: 


Whereas the evolution of our transportation agencies has added to 
and emphasized other reasons for river, harbor, and waterways im- 
provements, the cogent one being that such improvements exert a natu- 


ral, proper, and permanent competitive effect on the cost of transporta 
tion, which is invaluable to our whole nation. 

And that of December, 1906, declares: 

_ We maintain that water competition is tlie best and surest regula 
tion of freight rates. The improvement of rivers and construction 
waterways will afford the most natural, permanent, and effective 
method of reducing and regulating the cost of transporting both 


domestic and foreign commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, these resolutions present a difficult and far- 
reaching problem. I am one of those who oppose the national 
ownership and operation of the transportation agencies of the 


of | 


and we | 


| 


our 


country, whether on the water or on the land, and yet I believe | 


that the sentiment in favor of national ownership and operation 
of railroads is growing so in the country as that nothing short 
of efficient governmental regulation of rates through State and 
national railroad commissions will check it. 
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I heartily subseribe to tl ‘ m lof ‘ 
that I was the first man ( 
gave his hearty proval, in a » this House 
first definite rate recommend ( ! he 
ent President of the United S ‘ ‘ ‘ 
in support of the recent rate | ! ith | 
I believe now, that that le | on t ‘ veh ft 
meet the situation nl to sa 1 « for 
relief. 

If, as under the Hepburn bill, Congre ean el ! 
state Commerce Commission wit! ) el ‘ 
railroad between two points, it can clothe the Cor with 
power to fix rates on all rond hve ’ ' 
should be done If it can clothe t ( l 
to fix a rate, it ean also direct ‘ 
which this rate fixing shall proceed More t 
to declare its will under its power and Ik 
of power for the Commission us the cireumst ( i ‘ 

In my opinion, rate legislation ought 1 1 
| clothing the Interstate Commerce Commis nm 

| powers to fix rates—with the power to 1 ‘ 

roads of the country ind to fix 1 1 m ti } 
| valuation, so that a fair interest will be pr ‘ { 
basis of such fair valuation: with the ‘ : 
and to prevent any change thereof, s ! 

changed by a change of Classification on tl t of ! 
roads, and providing that when such 1 

ferior Federal court shall, by injunet d 

of the rate. But, Mr. Chairman, whe lt tl 

if it ever be done, still it will be true that w ' 

power, wisely exercised with justice alike to tl! ( 
to the people, the rate can not be as che ) l ‘ I l 
hence we can not escape th question in th f 
rivers and harbors of the Republic What cor lev 

shall be given to the effect upon freight rate hat will be ro 
duced by such improvements‘ 

Here. as in many other instance extreme view 
It is quite common to hear it said if this or tl ‘ 
created, so long as it reduces rate Ww don’t « ‘ } ‘ 
single ton of freight is ever water borne o1 On ther 
hand, you will hear it said that river ned iterw \ 
to be improved solely from the standp lie Lo 
merce which will be water borne by the improvens | 
judgment the truth lies between the two eX 
first would be unjust to the railroad for wh S 
have chartered railroads, and acting it wd faith t t 
have invested millions and built lines and developed = the 
country, it is unjust to create an art ily erwa ely for 
the purpose of bringing freight rates down t lowe ! 
than they could be forced by effective con ion ' thre 
constitutional rights of the railroads to « > Ie 
upon a fair valuation of their property 

Nor would such action, if taken, be rem r t] 
people unless the conditions exist, to which [T shall hereaftes 
allude, when I state what I conceive to be the proper | 
action, for the obvious reason that boats could not profit 
maintain themselves in a competitive struggle with the 1 
roads, and hence policy unites with justice against such action 

On the other hand, it would be unjust to the people to ) 
to the extent of saying that the itaprovement of a river or a 
waterway must solely depend upon the amount of actual com 
merce to be borne by it, for if when it is improved the country 
tributary to it develops and the commerce is so mented 
as that the railroads could meet the water rate nd a f 
it, certainly the people are entitled to this natural 
method of carrying their products, so-that the wise ew 
appears to me to be this: In the improvement of a river o1 
the creation of a waterway the controlling question | id he 
Are there along its course quantities of heavy, bulky hit 
which can be moved slowly and which naturally could be mor 
cheaply water borne than by rail? If so, with due regard t 
the value of the improvement, viewed from such standpoint 
the cost of the imprevement, such improvement should l« 
dertaken, and the happy result will follow which 
| ably followed the improvement of such rivers and ¢ ot 
only in this country but in Europe; namely, cheay he 
earrying of heavy raw materials, such as coal, iron ¢ cotton 
wheat, lumber, sand, brick, stone, and buildin terial 30 
stimulating the whole section and augmenting its production 


as that the railroads make up in iscreased passenger and fast 
freight traffic more than they lose by the carrying of all this 
heavy and slow-moving freight by water. In a degree will be 
also true that a tendency to lower rates on all commerce car- 
ried will be produced, since, if the railroad rate is too high on 


any given product, the vendency will be to have it carried by 
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same 
eights 


boats which earry these heavy, bulky, slow-moving 


ha beneficial 


be the 


alike 
believe to 


is 


balance struck, 
Such | 


natural 
the people, 


Ppy, 
and 


| 


to | 
wise | 


to be pursued in appropriating for the improve- | 


nnd 


co yperative 


waterways, one which recognizes a com- 
utilization of all the means 
In this country the waterway through the 
Lakes, the Erie Canal, the Mississippi and Ohio rivers 
‘illustrations of this view. I hope ultimately to see the 
i-foot channel from the Lakes to the Gulf and a 9-foot channel 
om th River above New Orleans along the coast 
of Louisiana and Texas to Brownsville added to these. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said, and I repeat it now 
that this class of appropriations should be and nonsec- 
| and nonpartisan; that they should be made and are 

le by the present committee upon the merit of each project 
ivdless of the politics of the section contiguous to the pro- 
ed improvement; that an appropriation for the improvement 
or a waterway should be made, and is made 


( and vet 


portation 


Mississippi 


is 


th 
lement, and vet, unfortunately perhaps, there is a controlling 

uw which in the very nature of things is partisan and which 

he no way of avoiding, 

ole, of the amount of revenues and the amount of ex- 
penditures vear year is an administration question, to be de- 
termined by dominant party, which is and should be held 
ible by the people for its wise and efficient action. 
the the dominant party from the 
must discuss among themselves the various 


CCHS 
Dy 
the 
1 SPOT 
Ihy 


iow lH 


ue: leaders of 
ich the various 
ek to bring the appropriations within the estimated rey- 
of the Government, 

this way the total amount of river and harbor bills, the 
tion of whether they shall be annually passed, becomes a 
partisnn question, and the only remedy I see is to so arouse and 
public sentiment and make it so universal and pressing 
is that no administration by any party can afford to thwart the 
will of the people, who, in fact, have no partisan feeling about 
this matter. This situation, coupled with the fact that 
the committee attempts to make up a bill carrying a certain sum 
total it is confronted with the situation in which the approved 
meritorious projects exceed by many times the total 


eChUeCSs 
In 


(jie 


unite 


wa 
tel 


smount which can be carried in a single bill, brings up another | 
perplexing and difficult question, which has caused, on the part 


of the 
unjust 


criticisms against the committee and many bitter 
groundless attacks upon ifs distinguished chairman. It must 
be perfectly obvious to every thoughtful man, who would be 
just, that under a condition like this the committee, and espe- 
ally its chairman, must stand like a stone wall for an equita- 
apportionment of this total amount to be carried in 
bill, among the different meritorious projects, regardless of sec- 


tional or political situations, and this involves a necessary con- 


of | 


| existed 


| is this: In making up this bill what policy should be pursued as 


would eliminate, either in amount or in entirety, certain pro 
jects; is it better to undertake to finish pending meritorious 
projects wherever the amount is within reasonable limits, rather 
than to widely divide and apply the total amount to all possible 
projects? Without a single dissenting voice the whole com- 
mittee thought it was wiser business judgment to pursue the 
course of attempting in this bill to complete pending projects 
and to refuse to take up new cones except where extreme merit 
and completion was possible. I am thoroughly con 
firmed in this view myself, and feel certain that every thought 
ful man will readily discern that by this method the country 


| will get quicker returns upon its investment than by any other 


with empha- | 


method possible under all the conditions. It is true that this 
course works here and there a hardship, but the conditions are 
such as that it is impossible under any method to appropriat: 
the amount of this bill without working many hardships. The 


| gentlemen from Pennsylvania who are clamorous for the con 


committee, alone from the standpoint of sound business | 


The great question, as | 


Nat- | 
President 

amounts | 
appropriation bills can be permitted to carry, | 


struction of Lock and Dam No. 7; the gentlemen from Illingis 
and Missouri and other States who are so cClamorous for 
the Government to undertake the 14-foot project from tl 
Lakes to St. Louis, will, I feel certain, upon reflection realiz 
that this bill has gone as far upon correct, sensible busines 
principles and policies as could be expected, and that thei: 
hardship is one forced by the exigencies of the situation. They 
must bide their time, as many others are doing, and as many 
have done for many more years than they have borne thei! 
hardship or will likely have to bear them. 

Permit me, Mr. Chairman, just here to say to my colleague 
in this Congress and to the country that heretofore the chic! 
obstacle in the way of increased and annual appropriations sor 
river and harbor improvements has been the narrow, local, se 


| tional view of those interested in the various proposed improve 


| nents, 


| progress of this work. 


when | 


This fact, in connection with the want of general in 
formation on the part of the public, has vastly retarded the 
If we are to have larger and annual 
it must come through a wide recognition o| 
conditions and a general union for the common good of all. 
Selfishness and narrowness must be submerged in a patriotic and 
businesslike procedure, by which finally all will get more, and 
get it quicker for each of their local improvements, than can 


appropriations, 


possibly be obtained any other way. 


ignorant and unthinking, the selfish and avaricious, many | for upper Red River and some other small items partly charge 


and | 


Mr. Chairman, turning from a general view of the subject, | 
wish to say a few words touching Texas projects. It will |x 
noted that the total of the Texas items, including the $100,000 


able to Texas and in the bill under the head of other States 


| that the sum total for Texas in this bill is a few dollars over 


| three million eight 


the | 


hundred thousand. Some one uninformed 
may say that Texas is getting more than her share. This 
a mistake. The proportion of this amount to the total amount 
of this bill is considerably less than the proportion for Texas 


is 


| in the last bill and slightly less than in either of the two pre- 


| ceding bills. 


sideration of the principles and policies upon which said equita- | 


ble apportionment shall proceed. This is another difficult and 
perplexing problem, presenting many phases and many extremes. 
Let illustrate one of the most 
for instance, the lake people, with much pride, boast of their 
vast tonnage, approaching 50,000,00 tons, while the people of 
‘Texas, for instance, reply, “ Yes, that’s a magnificent tonnage, 
but its ¥ 


through the port of Galveston, of 
Cur n value Sd00,000,000, 


Is 


It wiil be seen that this situation, which can be verified by 
report of the Chief of Engineers, naturally suggests 
that on the one hand, in the apportionment of | 


the | 


ist 
’ controversy 
money, it shall proceed upon tonnage and upon the other 
that it shall preceed upon value. The truth that 

er would be a fair method of procedure; that 
ind the tonnage: should be taken 
with a multitude of other facts: 
the tonnage, made up mainly of iron and coal, coming 

the Lakes would not be a 

of the commerce to the whole country, for the bringing together 
of the raw materials at a cheaper rate so augments manufac- 
turing 
whole country not accruing in the case of the exports of wheat 
itton through other ports of far greater value per ton. 
inv judgment that the apportionment of $85,000,000 in 


is 
both 
into consideration, to- 
for instance, the mere 


value 
gethet 


value of 
through 


} 
ana ¢ 


It is 


this bill among the different projects is the finest feature in this | 


particular bill, in which i€ rises above any other similar bill 
in the history of the country. 

\nother question the distinguished chairman has brought for- 
ward in his opening address presenting this bill to the House 


the | 


fair criterion of the value | 


enterprises as to bring a vastly increased benefit to the | 


Not only that, but as a matter of fact at least 
three and possibly four of the Texas items are in no proper 
sense chargeable alone to Texas. The appropriation of $860,000 


| for Sabine Pass benefits more territory outside of Texas than 


common of these extremes ; | 


in it. This situation is still more true of the port of Galveston, 


| and Aransas Pass looks to far more territory outsice of the 


alue is less than $500,000,000, while a tonnage flowing | 
less than 3,000,000 tons, ex- | 





State than in it. . 

Undoubtedly the improvement of the Trinity and Red rivers 
to Dallas and Denison, respectively, will have a marked bene 
ficial effect upon the new State of Oklahoma. It is true that 
there are so many other projects which have been liberal!) 
treated that the total amount for the State is large, and | 
fear that Galveston and possibly Buffalo Bayou have suffered 
by reason of these facts. My own judgment is that more 
should be carried in this bill for both of these great projects. 
When the committee was making up this bill the facts touching 
the extension of the Galveston Harbor channel were not procur 
able, or I believe a larger appropriation would have been car 
ried in this bill for that project. I trust these facts will be 
obtainable in time fer an amendment increasing the appro 
priation for this channel to extend it further up the bay, so 


| as to permit of the improvement of additional wharf property 


owned by the Rock Island—Frisco system of railroads, and 
which I am informed they would under such conditions imme- 
diately improve at great expense. 

This is of vast importance because of the great increase of 
commerce at this port and the cengestion of traffic at the busy 
season of the year. Perhaps no port in the history of the 
country in the last ten years shows so remarkable a growth. 
The commerce last year of this port, in and out, foreign and do- 
mestic, was in excess of $525,000,000, and, taking the figures 
to date, it is almost certain that at the end of this fiscal year 
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there will be a gain of over $100,000,000. This port already is | the way east from Matagorda Bay to 
the second in the United States in the value of exports, being | Mississippi River rough B 1 | 
exceeded alone by the great port of New York, and last year Such a waterway rt ‘ | 
was fourth in total commerce, and, if my estimate proves con in both States as exis \\ | 
rect, it will be a close competitor for second place at the end nthe world. It runs thr e very le ie 
of this year in total commerce, We hope soon to see the Gov rice. and Me sectio ‘ SS 
ernment undertake to give us 55 feet of water at Gal ton nd salt mines. and afford 
which we deserve upon any proper basis of comparison with | Pennsviviy nd West Vi O 
Boston, Baltimore, and New Orleans We have been patient | s mpi river : } ould 
about this maciter, but we feel that by the time another 1 i's | ‘ et ‘ 
and harbors bill is made up that action should be taken along | rivers. but would afford u 
this line. d far che fie 
The appropriation in the bill for Sabine Pass was abundant! necessitv for which . 
justified by the splendid showing of the great increase in com creased dem 
merece at Port Arthur. This furnishes, with the railroads ru and oil ; 
ning back into the interior from it, a most serviceable port to In ce 1 Mr. ¢ | 
a large area of country, and to some extent competitive with the nd to counts 
port of Galveston and its tributary lines, namely, the splendid ' 
The appropriation for Aransas Pass will be most gratifying, not) way. improvement. bett 
only to all the people of southwest, west, and northwest Texas, |) Knowledge vast fert ( 
but to those of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and western | jeo. and scep 
Kansas and Oklahoma. water, with three 
It is not generally known that a line drawn due north and | inland \ wily 
south from Dallas would pass within a few miles of Aransas splendid 1 l 
Pass, and that if the line of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas | interior of t] S ‘ 
Railroad were extended in a straight line south from Smithville!) reach its northern bound \\ 
that it would strike within a mile of the town of Rockport, | be produced by the w ex 
which is aimost due north of Aransas Pass on the western shore | improve all this po le el \ 
of Aransas Bay, some { or 10 miles from the Gulf. In my judg- | situation. of the fa abl 
ment, this appropriation for Aransas Vass takes this port out | perfect distributic 
of the domain of experiment and commits the Government to the | try, of its varied prod f its fe 
making of a deep-water port there, and hence of necessity will | patriotic histor it makes proud thre ' l 
attract the building of railroads to it and the ultimate establish the Lone Star State 
ment of steamship lines to European ports, thus affording an 
other great competitive system of transportation, as against y 
Galveston, Sabine Pass, and New Orleans, and cooperating with Phe Late Hon, Rufus EB. Lester, 
them competitively against all other ports to the immense benefit 
of a large territory with increasing population, engaged almost REMARKS 


exclusively in the production of export products. No appropria 
tion in this bill is more uniformly and emphatically sustained 


by the reports of the engineers of the United States, loeal, dis Heé DN. i 'T] A R LES HH. (; Ri SV It Né KR. 


trict, and Chief, as well as every board ever called upon to re 


port upon it. With absolute unanimity all these officers and all OF OHTO 
these boards have said that Aransas Pass is the ideal place on IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
the Gulf of Mexico for the creation of a great port. One board 
went even so far as to italicize their emphatic statement that Sunday, Be 10, I 
the port was “worthy of immediate improvement.” The board rhe House havin nd . f ’ 
of review in its last report, under which this appropriation was Resolved, That the Lt { 
made, specifically said that the commercial and industrial situa Seer! ty may Men n 7 me Skene ot K 
tion justifies the creation of a port on the Texas coast west of | \jeesoired. Phat. asa part 
Galveston, and that Aransas Pass presents the most feasible | deceased and in recognition of 
place for the creation of such deep-water port. = ‘ees feed. rh it the Clerk 

The appropriations in this bill for the Red River, the Trinity, | ate. ae : 
the Brazos, and the Guadalupe are gratifying, undoubtedly, to |. “Reselred, That the Cler! nd a co] 
all persons interested in these improvements. I look to see im- | #¥ of the deceased 
mense benefit produced by their completion, especially of the Mr. GROSVENOR said: 
improvement of the Trinity and the Brazos rivers. The head Mr. Speaker: L knew our honored friend from thy 
of navigation proposed, under the plan of improvement on the | came to Congress. Tle was especially interesting to me be 
Trinity, is the city of Dallas, a splendid progressive city in the | of his relation to an interesting portion of the eat Sout 
northern part of the State, and in the very heart of the richest | tion where I had served as a soldier at the close of l 
agricultural section on the American continent. It is the dis- | where I had many acquaintances 
tributing center as well as market of, perhaps, as many as two Rurus FE. Lester was a true type of t uth ( 
million people. Under present conditions freight rates both to | He was affable, pleasant, alway ble l 
and from Dallas are excessively high. Undoubtedly the estab- | did not become intimately acquainted with h 
lishment of navigation by water from Dallas to Galveston, via | had ripened into a considerable expe 
the Trinity River, will have a far-reaching effect upon these | a liberal man. I found him to be a‘man of mot 
rates. Not only that, along the river are quantities of coal ability as a busine man, ad man of good Jud 
lumber, and cotton, and facilities for the manufacture of brick | of pure character. He served in the Con te A lie 
and the quarrying of stone. These will maintain boats, locally, | had become a loyal citizen of the United S ‘- ort 
alone. With the exception of coal, the same situation is as em- | thought, when considering such men I 

1 phatically true of the Brazos River, certainly as far north as | dous sacrifice they made for what they believe to } 

Waco, which is a thriving, prosperous city near the geographical | principle of American manhood I differed th thes 
center of the State, and possibly much farther up the river than | earnestly. I was a young man at the beginni ( 
Waco. and looked upon the action of the people of 

The value of the improvement of the Guadalupe River is ost shocking and criminal which | ever 
largely dependent upon the accomplishment of deep water at | country. I had the true feeling of the ay 
Aransas, or the extension of the inland waterway from Mata- | however, and came early to recognize the « ood 
gorda Bay to the Brazos River, so as to connect with the Brazos- | of the men who went to war for prin [ believed 
Galveston channel, and thus give access to the port of Galves- | to be criminal and which they believed to rie How 
ton. Undoubtedly the local advantages of this improvement, | they suffered, what they sacrificed, will never be lequately 
in connection with access to the bays south, east, and west, will | understood by the present and co enerations of 
justify the expenditure, but far greater benefits will accrue Once in my early experience as dier there « to my 
when connection with a deep-water port is established by one | hands as an officer a large mail, many hundreds of lr rs, that 
or both of the two ways I have mentioned. I confidently hope | had been captured on a train that was crossing ; waber of 


=~ 


iu the near future to see this inland waterway improved all | Southern States and carrying mail from place to place. It be- 
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ime my duty to invest’gate that mail for the purpose of as- 
certaining as far as possible about the movements of the Con- 
and as I read I wondered. There were letters 
husbands, there were letters from mothers to 
letters from sweethearts to lovers, and there 
1! kinds of business and social communications. They 
are the sufferings of the people of the South. 
tlre record of their sacrifices, their losses, their courage, 
patriotism, their perseverance. I never hesitated to re- 
ose people from that day to this; and I think that among 
st zealous then we have the men most loyal and 


federate troops, 


here were 


it thing*to have lived from that period of turmoil, 
and fire to this period of reconciliation, peace, and happi- 
Qur friend was a worthy type of the southerner then 
worthy type of the loyal American later on. He was 
ent, patriotic, wise, and no man ever came into contact 
th him who did not separate from him with respect. 
f mourn his death. It was untimely, it was sad, it was tragic; 
i the other shore he will be rewarded for his patriotism 
country, and no liae of demarcation will be drawn be- 
acts he committed as the result of conscientious belief 


}hj 


i the 
the 


It, 
Vaity. 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. JACK BS 
., ZBBZASs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


1907. 


ALL, 


oO} 


Friday, February 22, 


» Tlouse being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
Union and having under consideration the bill (HH. R. 25745) 
appropriations 

fiscal year ending Juve 30, 

Mr. BEALL of Texas said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: For many years past Congress has been mak- 
in appropriation to cover the of transporting silver 

‘ins, including silver dollars, from the Treasury to the various 


tions of 


1908, and for other purposes 
cost 


the demands of business. Last year, for the first 
undry -civil appropriation bill, in which this item has been 
carried, omitted the silver dollars from the coins to be carried 
aut Government expense, but an amendment was adopted while 
the 
silver dollar. The committee has again omitted the appropri- 
ution for the silver dollar, and the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
iK\utreR| has offered an amendment which, if adopted, will con- 
tinue the long-established policy of keeping the silver dollar 
in circulation at Government expense. 

Mr. Chairman, the appropriation last year for this purpose 
was $120,000, and it has been scarcely sufficient. 


the 83,000,000 silver dollars and the $120,000,000 of fractional 
silver that are now in circulation and needed there to meet 
demands of business. The real issue in the amendment 
is whether we will continue. to use the silver dollar. The 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations on yesterday 
tated that the committee would ask that sufficient appropria- 
made to care for fractional silver coins. Fractional 
lver would to a large extent remain in circulation witbout any 


tue 


tion be 


he silver dollar will 


not. For change less than one dollar the 
banks are compelled to use fractional silver. Unless we return 
to the “shinplaster” of the seventies, there is no other kind 
of money available for small change. 
customers demanding money of a denomination 
than one dollar the banks would be compelled to keep a supply 


of their 


the charges of transportation. 
fractional silver at Government expense would probably result 
in reducing the amount that would remain in circulation, but 
it would not retire all of it. With the silver dollar the case is 
different, It is possible for the banks to meet the demand for 
dollars by paying out the one-dollar bills, The silver dollar is 
heavy. One thousand silver dollars weigh a little less than 60 
Hounds, and the average cost of carrying them is about $2.15. 
‘The cost of carrying the same quantity in value of paper money 
is only a small part of the cost of carrying the silver. If you 
require the banks to pay the cost of the silver transportation, 


| the West 


| forming the governmental machine 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for | 


| ury is entirely wrong. 
| the “ Government” as a “government” that many appropria- 


the country where silver coins are needed to meet | 
time, the 


hill was being considered in the House which restored the | 


| affairs. 
| remoteness from the centers of money supply. 
| to the wheat fields of the West and South for bread and to their 
| herds for meat, but yet the nation furnishes to the West and 
This appro- | 
priation is necessary to keep in circulation among the people | 


| necessities for their proper production and marketing. 
| conditions are bad enough, but the defeat of an appropriation 


For the accommodation | 
less | 
| not likely to be disturbed. 
of fractional silver coin even though they were forced to pay | 
The failure to transport this | 
| in their smaller business affairs. 
| erence all unite in making it a favored servant of trade. 


the inevitable result will be that they will demand the paper 


| money and the silver dollar will remain in the Treasury. 


The silver dollar could still be used in certain sections of 


| the country conveniently located to one of the subtreasuries ; 
| but it so happens that in these sections the silver dollar is not 
| needed now and is almost entirely out of circulation. 

They laid | 


It makes no difference to the people of this city whether or 
not this appropriation is made, because the silver dollar is not 


| used, and if it should be, the Treasury of the United States is 


here. The people of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and St. Louis are not concerned about it, because 
there is a subtreasury in each of these cities, and the silver 
dollar can always be procured. But the case is different with 
and South. Take the great stretch of country west 
of the Mississippi River, constituting two-thirds of our entire 
area, and destined in time to have superiority in wealth and 


| population, and it has but one subtreasury, and that is at San 


Francisco, upon the shores of the Pacific Ocean. That great 


| section which lies east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio 


has but one subtreasury, and that is at New Orleans. A 
majority of the subtreasuries are upon the Atlantic coast of 


| the New England and Middle States, and there is one within 
days of war and blood and in the days of peace and | 


100 miles of all the people of these States. With some of the 
Western States it is 1,500 miles to a subtreasury, and with a 
great part of the South it is several hundred miles to one. 

I have recently had occasion to investigate this matter in 
an attempt to secure a subtreasury at Dallas, Tex., to serve 
the people of that State and the people of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory, and Arkansas. I have the in- 
dorsement of a majority of the representatives of that great 
area in both the House and Senate; I have hundreds of letters 
from bankers and business men of all kinds urging upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury that he give this proposition his 
approval, but he has declined to do so. The Secretary bases 
his refusal upon the statement that the “interests of the Goy- 
ernment do not require it.” If the Departments here at Wash- 
ington constitute the Government, if the various agencies 
operating in various 
be technically true; but if 


sec- 


tions are alone considered, this may 


| this is really a government by the people and their interest is 


the interest of the Government, then the Secretary of the Treas- 
It is not specially in the interest of 


tions are made. The interest of the “ Government” does not 
require the delivery of mail in either city or country, but the 
convenience and interest of the people demand that this be done. 
The interest of the “ Government” did not require that there 
should be enacted a law for the inspection of meat products 
or for the regulation of railway rates, but the interests of the 
people required both, and Congress has given both. 

It is equally true that the West and South need more and 
better financial facilities for carrying on their vast business 
In certain seasons of the year we feel very keenly our 
The nation looks 


South no adequate financial facilities for marketing these prod- 
ucts. The world looks to the cotton fields of the South and the 


| ranches of the West for the fibers with which it is clothed, but 


these sections are now denied the conveniences and even the 
Present 


to carry the silver dollars from the Treasury to the people who 


|; want it will result in its retirement and further inconvenience 
| to the people. 
| here. 
appropriation for its transportation at Government expense, but | 


It seems that this is the purpose of the majority 
While there has been no avowed determination to destroy 
the silver dollar as a circulating dollar, this will be the effect 
of the final defeat of this appropriation. Let me say that the 
old silver question of ten years ago is not involved in this con- 
troversy. The single gold standard is now established, and so 
long as the supply of gold remains sufficient to afford an increase 
of circulation proportionate with our increase of population it is 
The proposition here is not to coin 
more silver dollars, but to keep the ones we have in circulation. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the South use the silver dollar 
Tradition, interest, and pref- 
The 
people who labor prefer it to the paper bill. It is cleaner; it 
is more easily counted, harder to lose, and easier to find. 
There is a melody about its jingle that soothes our spirits. 
With enough in our pockets to rattle, we are at peace with all 
mankind and look with pity alike upon plutecrats and paupers. 
To the darky in southern cotton fields it is the very breath of 
existence. To him it is the key that unlocks the door to cake- 
walks and crap games innumerable. Without a “ wheel” in 
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his pocket he is a social outcast, denied recognition in the inner 
circles of the dusky four hundred; with one, he is the petted 
leader of “ Coontown” and the champion manipulator of the 
“come seben and eleben ” bones. This argument ought to appeal 
to certain philanthropic gentlemen of this House. 

But the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hr] 
whelmed with fear lest the banks derive some benefit 


is over 


indirectly 


from this amendment. My observation has been that the banks 
are usually able to protect themselves under any conditions 
They are not conducted as charitable institutions. If the de- | 


feat of this amendment imposes any obligation upon the banks 


to pay the charges for transporting silver, they will very 
promptly transfer the burden to the people, and in the end the 
people who want silver dollars will pay the expense. But this 


is an unusual and novel role for the gentleman from Connecticut 
to play. It is the first instance within my knowledge of such 
tender solicitude upon his part. Hast year he appeared as one 
of the champions of a financial measure that proposed to open 
the Federal Treasury to national banks, and before this session 
ends he will probably repeat the performance. 

There is to-day in the hands of certain favored national 
banks the sum of $150,000,0G0 belonging to the people of this 
country. Ii money wrung from them by Federal taxation 
and loaned to the national banks by the Secretary of the Treas 
ury without interest. It is now proposed to give legal sanction 
and authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to do that which 
he has heretofore done without authority. Last year this House 
adopted an amendment which required the payment of interest 
upon these deposits. As soon as this amendment was adopted, 


is 


gentlemen who are now furiously assailing this proposition 
pigeonholed the Fowler bill, because its passage would have 


either taken this money out of the vaults of Wall street bankers 
or it would have required them to pay several million dollars | 
annual interest. The very gentlemen who are now clamorously 
protesting against the Government serving the interest and | 
convenience of the people by keeping the silver dollar in circu 


lation will probably before this session ends clamor just as | 
vigorously for legislation that will empty the money of the 
Federal Treasury into the vaults of the national banks. If | 


this is done, it will be the crowning act of infamy of that party 
whose record is full of infamy. 

Fifteen years ago you denounced as anarchists and ridiculed 
as lunatics the farmers who sought to borrow money from the 
Government. These farmers were willing to give as security 
the products wrung from the soil of mother earth by their toil. 
You are now proposing to give the money belonging to all the 
people to the gamblers of New York upon security the produét 
of speculation and greed. Populism asked no money of the 
Government except upon payment of reasonable interest, while 
you now propose to loan $400,000,000 of the Government money 
o the sharks of Wail street and you refuse to permit them to 
pay interest. Democracy then said that it was wrong to loan 
the money of the people, even to those in need and for fair 
interest, and it now denounces as infamous this proposal to | 
take money from those who need it to pour it into the laps of | 
those who revel in greed and stink in corruption. 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Ship-Subsidy Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. HERBERT PARSONS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 28, 1907, 





On the bill (S. 529) to promote the national defense, to create a 
reserve, to establish American ocean mail lines to foreign 
and to promote commerce. 

Mr. PARSONS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The computations made by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Wrison] seem not to have been critically 
examined by Members, and, therefore, to have astonished them 
by the great profits which apparently the line to Buenos Ayres 
would make. An examination of those figures will show that | 
they are greatly in error, and instead of a profit the company | 
that contracts for that route will, after paying expenses and 
receiving the subvention, have a large deficit, which it must 
make good from passenger fares and freight receipts. 

The basic figures of the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Wu1- 
SON] I will not dispute, but, on the contrary, will make use of 
to prove this point. Before applring them, however, there are | 


naval 
markets, 


| end. 


| general 


| sume that G per cent is the profit to be 
that 


several things 
for twenty-six 
Continuous ste 
at the rate of 
In addition, 
ng and unloading and coali 
fortnightly service would req ¢ 
that the Canadian Pacifie Ra a «% 1 { 
monthiy trans-Pacifie servi rol Var , ' 

Hongkong, 
exactly 
Ayres, 
tinuous, 


to consider. 
round tr 
hing trom 
16 


there 


The route 
ps a vear wi 
New Ye i «> Li i? Avres 
knots an hour nile . ti 

must be alk 


which is a 16-k ‘ ! 

the same distance ; ‘ \ Yor | 

ree ships I ( | 

There 

Coal 

UOUSIYV ¢ 

But if we take 

trips would be 
Something m 


think 


is t 
Will 
burning, how 


mm ene 


the gentleman from Illi 
per an unreas ble oa 
American yards would 
five ships would thus cost 54,000,000 
Let us then apply 
gentleman from Illinoi 
The wages for one s rf 
be <i 
The wages for five shiy for ne m th ad 
he 
The five ships for tw ‘ ; ) 
Food on one ship one month 
Food on five ships one month 11 
Food on five ships twelve months 4 so) 
110 tons of coal per day, at $3.40 jx ton 
one round trip of thirty-one day 
Coal for twenty-six round trips of thirty-one day 1, 7a ) 
5 per cent allowance for depreciation 


cent is not 


cost pnrol SSO 


these mmsid 


s |[Mr. WILSON 


Wages for lve 


Total 
In addition to the foregoing, 
pairs, insurance, port charges, 
expenses, and 
at New York would cost 
office would cost half that amount if 
in Buenos Ayres for similar expenses 
and office rent of $67,500. Then 
expenses to be added. At least an equal amount 1 il «* Tie lout 
for them. The cost of insurance and ad 
For repairs 1 per cent would seem to be a mil 
Adding to the preceding tot: 
These items, viz: 
Rent and 
Office expenses ( iM) 
Repairs 11), OM 


: 
(1K ITETLL 
ndvert 


IsIne. 


SBO.0O0O a ve 


ther 


f 
s 


dockage char 


We get total 1, ¢ . 
But the subvention would only be 


as a 


Leaving a deficit of 
without 


or Tol 


in one year, allow 
vertising, ! 
Instead, therefore, of a profit of $3.3 
claimed by the from Illinoi there \ wid 
period, despite the subvention, be a det 
must be made up by ‘r fares 
us hope that it will 
It will probably 
meeting. Even when the 
made good there will still 
on the investment, which must be 
$4,000,000. It would be unreausonal 
into this business without a_ profit 
Even that rate of profit, sidering 
risked by those who could afford 


having made 


interest on mote borrowed o ted 
rentlem: 

,entieman 
puss 


But 
he 


ene 
such results can not be ¢ 
once, several ven hefore } 
deficit alrea 


be the nec 


or at en ir 
the 1 could o by 
the mone I 


} | ‘ 
made, then the 


con 


to lose 


be earned from 
rates is not $253,678, but $493,678. Wherein did 
from Illinois err? He erred in two ways ee 
pairs and wear, but did not provide for the 
large items. And he assumed that 
the twenty-six trips. 

A great deal is said about free ships A study 
that I have given will show that free 
tion. Admitting, contended by the 
that the cost of building the abroad would 
per cent of what it is here, then the cost of the 
tioned before would be not $4,000,000, but 
per cent allowed for depreciation would be $120,000 in 
$200,000; that is, the amount allowed 


annually 
& 


must passenger fare 





one 1 ui ‘ i] 


yurlel bye 


hips 


opponent 


! lu 
as of 
ships be on G 
five sh men 
1M) 0M) The 5 


¢ 


e 


tend o 


for depreciation would 





6S 


he $80,000 less than I But the total annual 
above, at least $1,053,678, 


be only $80,000, or less 


have allowed above. 
expense would be, as IT have shown 
and the saving by free ships would 
than S per cent of the expense. Even if we had free ships then, 
if the percentage of subvention were to be allowed, it 
could be reduced from $800,000 to $736,000. 

rhe figures given above have been applied only to the monthly 
route to Buenos Ayres, inasmuch as that was the route upon 
which emphasis was laid by the gentleman from Illionis [ Mr. 
Witson| in his speech. 
routes in the bill. 


same 
only 


increase of Salaries for Senators and Representatives. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS W. HARDWICK, 


OF GEORGIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 14, 1906, 


Qn the bili (IL. R. 21574) making appropriations for the legislative, ex 
ecutive, aud judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
ending June 30, 1908, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HARDWICK said: 

Mr. Speaker: The proposition of the gentleman from New 
York «| Mr. Lirraver| ought to be clearly understood both by 
this Tlouse and by the country. If is not the increase of the 
salaries of the Members of the present House. If it were it 
would not receive the support of a corporal’s guard. It is not 
to Increase the salaries of the Sixtieth Congress, to which many 
of us have already been elected. If it were there are many of 
us who would be unwilling to vote to increase our own com- 
pensation, and unwilling to put ourselves in the attitude of hay- 


by our own votes having increased that salary. 

The proposition of the gentleman is to increase the compensa- 
tion of the Members of the Sixty-first Congress, to which none 
belong, to which many of us will not be elected, and to 
which none of us can be elected until the people have passed 
not only on this but on every other act of our legislative careers. 
i assume, then, that we may proceed to discuss and act upon 
the pending proposition with the certain knowledge that the 
American people, who, in the main, are always fair and just in 


of us 


their judgment, will acquit us of selfishness, of greed, and of | 
salary | 


avarice, and will understand that there is nothing of a “ 
grab,” either past, present, or future, involved in the determina- 
tion of this question. 

The plain question, freed from all personal considerations, is 


whether or not the present salaries of the Members of Congress | 


should be increased ? 

_ | propose by my vote to-da* 

aflirmative, and T wish to briefly state some of the reasons that 

controt ty 
i. The amendment of the gentlemen 

salary $7,500 per annum, beginning March 4, 1909, and to cut off 


ncetions. 


all mileage allowances, substituting therefor-the actual traveling | 


expenses of the Members in going to and from the capital to 
their homes once each session, 
allowance will be a considerable saving, to be credited against 
the $2,500 increase, exactly how much I have not figured. 
important of all it will c ualize salaries as between Members 
themselves. ‘To illustrate, the Delegate from Hawaii receives, 
so IT am informed, about $2,300 per annum for mileage. 
expenses in traveling to Washington and back from Honolulu, 
once each session, will not exceed $300, leaving him really with 
a net compensation of $7,000 per annum. My mileage amounts 
io $261.20 per annum, and my expenses in traveling from my 
home to Washington and back, once each session, will not ex- 
ceed $61.20, leaving me with a yearly compensation of $5,200, as 
against $7,000 received by the gentleman from Hawaii. 
sme inequality, in varying degrees, exists between 
Members, and one great merit of the proposed amendment is its 
abolition. 

2. Since the present compensation of Members of Congress 
was fixed (1874) the expenses of living have increased enor- 
mously all over the country, and especially, I think, here in 
Washington, It is almost impossible for any Member of Con- 
gress, who has even a small family, to bring his family with 
him to the sessions and support them in even moderate comfort 
upon the salary. Any decent and respectable hotel in this city will 
take all, or nearly all, of his salary, for board alone, In fact, num- 


But the application will lie to- all the | salary for that matter. 


| in no wise policy back of it. 





year | 


to answer this question in the | 


proposes to make the | 


The elimination of the mileage | 


Most | 


His | 


This 
all the | 
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bers of the poorer Members are unable to bring their families st 
| all, or, if they do so, find themselves involved in debt, which they 


inust economize and save during all the recess to meet. 
American people are both prosperous and generous. 


The 
They do 


| not desire to see their public servants starve or become lade: 
| with burdensome debts. 


I believe they are not only able, but 
willing, to pay living wages for honest service. 

5. | am unalterably opposed to a niggardly, parsimoniou 
“ penny-wise” policy of paying public salaries, or any othe 
There is no real economy in it. The 
In my judgment, many wealth 
corporations and individuals make a great mistake in payin 
to men whom they trust with large sums of money and with re 
sponsible positions such niggardly salaries that first debt ani 
then temptation to the employee comes. In the public seryi: 
the States and nation must pay rensonably fair living salaric 
or they will be forecec to draw their servants from two, and jus 
two, classes—the rich, leisure class and the practical polit 
cian, with bis hand always behind him. I am opposed to si 
ing this: Government controlled by either class or by a coy 
bination of both. I shall never by my vote or voice aid 
closing or keeping closed the gates of a laudable ambition 1) 


| enter the public service upen any man simply because he 


poor, has no money, and can not afford to enter public life sini 
can not honestly make a living in it. 

On the contrary, I do now and shall always favor the payin 
of reasonable compensation to public servants, so that ime 
without financial means, but honest, capable, and clean, ¢: 


| serve in all branches of the public service. 


If I had the power to do so, I would gladly couple to th 
ainendinent a provision that no Senator, Representative, «1 
Delegate in Congress should be allowed by law to represen 
either as agent, officer, employee, or attorney at law any pe 
son, firm, or corporation that is asking or receiving any speci:!| 
legislative favor or privilege from the Government of th 
United States. I would pay the Members enough to live on ani 


| then require them by law not to accept employment of the cha: 
ing been elected to an office at a salary fixed by law and then | 


acter above specitied from anyone. If conditions do not require 
such a provision, certainly it could do no harm. It could io 
more be construed as a reflection upon Members of Congres 
than are the existing laws against bribery or against the 

making contracts with the Government a reflection on then 

If such a provision were added to this bill and the salaries o 
the Members were increased on that condition, I have not tly 
slightest doubt that our action would be enthusiastically a) 


| proved by a great majority of the people of the United States 


Legislative, Exeeutive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JAMES O. PATTERSON, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 14, 1906, 


On the bill (If. R. 21574) making appropriations for the legislatis 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal ) 
ending June 30, 1908, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PATTERSON of South Carolina said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have listened with much interest to the ger 
tlemen who have addressed this House upon the pending que 
tion of increasing the salaries of the Members of Congress, 2nil 
while I haye enjoyed listening to the able and forceful arcu 
ments delivered by the distinguished gentlemen who have prc 


| ceded me, I must say that I am not convinced that it would be 
| right or proper for me to yote for the amendment increasins 


our salaries. 

I was opposed to, and voted against, the amendments passe: 
by this House to-day increasing the salaries of the Speaker. 
Vice-President, and Cabinet officers from $8,000 to $12,000. | 
voted against the increase of these salaries because, in my opill 
ion, the present salaries as now provided for these officials are 
sufficient and should not be increased. ; 

The question now before the House to increase the salaries ot 
Congressmen is one affecting personally each individual Member 
of this House who hopes or expects to be elected to the Sixty- 
first Congress, and there are, in my opinion, but a few who have 
not the laudable desire and ambition to come back here and 
continue to serve their constituents in the Sixty-first Congress. 
To me it is a very delicate matter, that of fixing and increasins 
my salary as the Representative of the Second Congressional 








ee __ 
district of South Carolina, 

that I desired to have the ly 
the floor of this House 
for any mercenary 
increase my salary 
indirect manner, by 
Congress, of which I 
giving the lie to my 
violence to mv 





I sought this place 
mor of 


for the reason 
representing my district 
and not for a pecuniary consideration or 
motive, and at this time to undertake to 
and compensation, even though it be in an 
voting for the increase for the Sixty-first 
hope and expect to be a Member, would he 
actions and utterances and would be 
conscience and debasing my se 
self-respect. Since the time of 
1787 this question has been de 
framers of the Constit 


on 


doing 
hse of right and 
the constitutional convention of 
bated and discussed, and even the 
ution debated the question for some { 


tine | 
as to whether Senators and Representatives should receive any | 
compensation at all: and. if so, by whom they should be paid, | 
whether by the States or by the United States Government, Tt 


was finally decided, after 
should be fixed by Congress 
the Treasury of the Uni 
has been changed from 


i divided vote, 
ind that they 
ted States, 

time to time, 


that their Salaries 
should be paid out of 
The salary of Congressmen 


commencing as it did with 


the First Congress at a Small per diem ind mileage, Tf was 
afterwards changed to a Salary, which has fluctuated from $1,500 
to $7,500 and mileage. The present law fixing and regulating 


the salary of Congressmen was passed by the Forty-third Con 
gress, in 1874. In the year 1873 the act commonly called the 
“ back-salary-grab act” was passed. This act increased the 
salary of Senators and Representatives from $5,000. to $7,500, 
Although this act Was passed during the last hours of the Forty- 
second Congress, it Was nade retroactive und covered the two 
past years of the Forty-second Congress. The so called “ back 
salary-grab act” would in this day and Seneration be called 
‘ graft.” To some, no doubt, the present amendment will, if 
enacted into law, have the odor of graft. though I do not believe 
that any of the honorable sentlemen who advocate the iumend- 
ment are actuated by any but the best and purest motives, 

The next Congress changed the salaries and fixed them 
$5,000 per annum. This was in IST4 and is the law now 
force. Salaries are either high or low by comparison. 
citizens of my district and State are not, and have never been, 
#ecustomed to high or exorbitant salaries, and the highest salary 
paid to a State official in South Carolina does not exceed $3,000, 
and that includes the governor and supreme court judges, and 
other States’ officers receive even less than that. In my indi 
vidual opinion these salaries are too low, but the State, as a 
Whole, seems to be Satisfied that their Officials receive sufficient 
remuneration, as the legislature has not seen fit to increase 
them, though Suggestions have been made to that end from time 
to time for several years past, and I haye been in sy Inpathy with 
the suggestion to increase their salaries, 

Mr. Speaker, my 
constituents on the. floor of this 
them. I realize the responsibilty 
Stance, as I have in all othe 
of right, honesty, and ji 


ut 
of 


J he 


chief aim and desire is to represent 
House—to truly 
and will endeayor 
Is, fo act up to the h 
istice, and in doing so I feel it to be ny 
duty to vote against this amendment. IT am proud of my posi- 
tion here upon this floor, representing a great and noble people, 
Who in intelligence and progressive ure second to none in 
this great Republic: but Iny district being mostly an agricul] 
tural country there are no millionaires and no very rich people, 
but mostly people of moderate means, who do not indulge in 
extravagant habits or high living, but‘are frugal. honest, and 
industrious, and to them an increase of our present salary 
would mean an unwarranted and extravagant expenditure of 
the people's money. Believing, as |] do, that the voice of my 
people would be against this amendment, I, as their Repre- 
sentative, am bound to vote a; it, and will hereafter, 


ny 
represent 
in this in- 
ighest standard 


hess 


gainst 


as 
I have done in the past, content myself with the salary I am 
now receiving, Which enables me to live economically sand 
modestly, but respectably, with my wife and children with me 


« part of the time in this city. | 
respect of the good and true people 
money and wealth which might 
conceive to be wrong. 
tiously, believing that 
constituents, whom I 
I trust that this 
sum of money, 


prefer the confidence and 
whom I represent to the 
come to me by doing what | 
I cast this vote honestly and conscien- 
in so doing I represent the voice of my 
am endeavoring to faithfully serve. and 
amendment will be killed, and that this large 
thus sought to be converted to the private uses 
of Congressmen and Senators yearly for all time to come, shall 
be appropriated by this Congress to the improvement and de- 
velopment of our country in such manner that the South shall 
receive her just and proportionate share, of which she has been 
SO long deprived. | am in favor of but one increase of salary, 
and that is for the rural free-delivery 
pensation is entirely too small and not ¢ 
services they perform. I introduced 


‘ommensurate with the 
a bill, which is now in the 
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carriers, whose com- | 


RECORD, 


hands of the Committee of th I ‘ i Post-o > 
Roads, pro, ding for n i rease of their sal ries to & om 
ind Lo ask the careful consid: ot ¢ v Mem 
Llouse to that bill amd To ay stied ft o { ne 
tice of this cl nh for iners el ) 
fair-minded men 
The Late Representativy« Hitt, 
REMARKS 
° , , > , . 
HON. HENRY p. hLOOD, 
Ol Vike NIA 


IN THE IlousE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
/ j 

The i 

Resol I t | 
Opportunity may 
llirr, late’ a Member of Ilo f 

“Be ad. ‘i ft. asa ! 
deceased | i ion ! 
llouse, at the on lon of { 

“Reso » That the ¢ 
senate 

Resolved, That the 
family of the d 

Mr. FLOOD said 

Mr. Speaker: Che traditis Ot Diogenes 
at midday in Athens and annou that Le 
toman naturally provokes tosmie, But Dios 
too) profound and earnest t than to b ty 
ridiculous. What the rigid: phil yl med val t 
upon the search of -» man who regarded thi (rin I 
and shaped his life according] 

| believe he would have ended | qu l e 
Ropert R. err 

The entire career or our depart ad frie Mt ane f ul \ 
concerned with large and Vivifying and inspiriy tte I] 
Was saturated upon the Very threshhold of 1 ! hood yw 
that wonderful debate between | heoln and Donel 
draimatie and fraught with tremys mdlous results If ‘ 
life sot its trend from that s« Ison of litithate l 
those Mighty reasoners 

The congenial Studies to Such a PIril wer, Pee auestio 
With large relation Ilis varied « | 
served to sharpen his fas ulties and to bre I 

Mr. Vrrt served during the momentor ie | i 
fidential capacity to that colossal way a, er, Ey \I 
ton. During those exciting yen su the « { 
Napoleon the Th rd he was secretary of lewet to ] 
Afterwards he Was assistant to Bs i the Dp { 

State 

What a unique and splendid career. One to d leg 
the heads of ost men—Rorerr k llirr they o teadiod ! 
sobered. 

llow well qualified he was for the discharge 6 I ( 
duties upon the Comittee on Fore oh Affairs: how ad 
did he discharge those duties: hoy perfectly 
of nature, he measured up to all of the (Mirements exacted 
‘him: how enviable was he throughout his ey re career, and 
Without eyer exciting envy, so true and modest ul | il 
gentleman he was. 

Mr. Urrr was an incessant student of generous and nn 
ing topics. The value of such studies IS Inestimabl Cicero 
declared in a» kindred case: « These studies foster our earlie 
years, afford delight in our later years, adorn us in prosperity 
prove a refuge and a solace in adversit Chey npart erati 
fication at home: they embarrass hot abroad: they are th 1 
during the vigils of the ight: they roam with ul fore i 
lands, and are our companions amid the retin nent of 
scenes,” 

Mr. Speaker, eloquent and touching tributes are 4, © paid 
to our friend. His long and versatile cureer bye happily 
and faithfully delineated. But the highest tribute paia to him 
is the unyaried testimony to his wns itish and disintere ted 
kindliness. Who that has known it does not Cherish its me mory 
with gratitude and admiration * 

Ilis unobtrusiveness, [js self-poise, lis syinpath I com 
panionableness were based upon th profound intuition of jus 
tice. With an ingenuous but not overawing estimate of his own 
merits he generously responded to those OF others, and there 


was a frankness 
that stam 


and Simplicity in his 


greeting and 
ed the genuineness of 


the man, 


intercourse 
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lic ever “ wore without reproach the grand old name of gen- | 


iker, justice is indeed a high attribute, if not the very 
The ancient mythologists call it the “offspring of 
wl earth.” Its supremacy in any human breast sig- 

ble nature. And when to this exalted quality are 
le ind modesty, kindliness and sympathy, fel- | 
nd helpfulness, we then indeed recognize a creation 
ery god seem to set his seal to give the world 
man.” 
Hlirr has 


! 

doth 
f 

of a 


ert FR. fought 


‘TvVice 


his fight. and 
throughout, for 
hold his name 


finished his course. 
which his State and | 
and memory in high 


1 enero s¢ 


Republic will always 
ill sorely miss him, and the one consolation we have is | 
district to this House one 
ures up in so many ways to the high standard set by | 


has sent as his successor 


or, 
ry valuable and earnest career is a long conflict. 
iflict Mr. Hlrrr came off conqueror. 
ile has laid his armor down, and “ fallen upon sleep.” 
The knight's bones are dust, 


And his geod sword rust: 
Iiis soul is with the saints, 


In this | 


I trust. 


and Character of the Late Senator Bate, of Tennessee. 





BY 
G. BUTLER, 
TENNESSEE, 
IN THE IlOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


1907. 


HON. M. 


Or 


Sunday, January 20, 


The Hlouse having under consideration the following resolution : 
“Resolved, That in pursuance of the special order heretofore adopted 
llouse proceed to pay tribute to the memory of the Hon. W. B. 

e, late Senator from the State of Tennessee. 

‘Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the | 
deceased and In recognition of his distinguished career and his great 
vice to his country as a United States Senator, the House, at the | 
conclusion of the memorial proceedings of this day, shall stand ad- 
journed 

Resolved, That 
to the Senate 

Resotved, 


the Clerk of the House communicate these resolutions 


That 
cha a 


the 
copy 


Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, in- 


ructed to of these resolutions to the family of the de- 


ceased 
Mr. BUTLER of Tennessee said: 

Mr. Speaker: In the remarks which I shall submit on this oc- | 
casion I do not propose to enter in detail into the history of this 
great and good man, whose death we so much deplore and whose 
inemory we have met to commemorate. His life and character, | 
both civil and military, has been so ably and reliably depicted 
by gentlemen who have preceded me it would be simply a matter 
of repetition for me to dwell upon it. But as the distinguished 
Senator was born and reared in the county of Sumner, in the | 
district which I have the honor to represent in this House, I feel 
ihat I should bear testimony of the high esteem in which he was 
held by these who knew him best and had shared his hospitali- 
in peace and with him the trials and dangers of war; 

who responded to his commands on the bloody historic 
ids of Shiloh and Chiekamauga and who with a fidelity akin 
to worship have ever rallied to his standard since that time, | 
until they lovingly but sadly laid him to rest on the 13th of 
March, 1905. Truly those people admired him as perhaps they 
did no other man; nor was this admiration undeserved, because 
with them he was as a brother, ever ready to extend a helping 
hand in time of distress and by his example and influence led | 
them on to a higher and better life. 

Lie was perhaps more widely known than any man in ‘Tennes- 
and, on account of his heroic valor, his undaunted courage, 
his sterling integrity, his patriotic devyetion to his country, his | 
elf-sacrificing disposition, his loyalty and fidelity to his friends, | 
unswerving adherence to principle, and his Christian char- | 

cter, none knew him but to love him. I had the honor of an | 
intimate acquaintance with him from my early manhood up to 
| 
| 


ties 
th 


Se 





Wi 


SA 


' 
is 
iis 


his death, and can say without exaggeration a more courteous, 
affable gentleman I never met. He was the soul of honor—a | 
true type of genuine southern manhood, with which the country 
of his nativity so richly abounds. He was ever grateful to his 
political friends and tolerant of those who chose to oppose him, 
always conceding to others what he claimed for himself— 
honesty of purpose. 

Ilis heart went out in sympathy to those in distress, especially 


| the death of Senator 


| try and foreign countries. 


to those who wore the gray and shared with him the trials, 
privations, and dangers of that terrible conflict between the 
States, in which he played such a prominent part, as shown 
from the records of the War Department and statements of 
gentlemen on this floor. ’ 

It is needless to say those old soldiers loved him as a brother, 
because they demonstrated their devotion and confidence in 
him when they rallied to his standard almost to a man in the 
hottest political campaign Tennessee has witnessed for many 


| years, in which he was triumphantly reelected to the United 


States Senate only a few months before his death. It was 
said in that campaign that he was too old to longer make an 
efficient Senator, but the response came quick and fast, “ Let 
him die in the harness,” and so he did. 

Tennessee mourns the loss of her distinguished son, and well 
she may, because with that same courage and patriotism dis- 
played on so many hard-fought battlefields he was ever on the 


| watchtower looking after the interests of his beloved State and 


the people who so often, but so deservedly, honored him. In 
3aTE Tennessee has lost one of her most 
gifted: and loyal sons and the nation one of its most efficient 
and trustworthy Senators. As a Senator he was ever at his 
post of duty, faithful to the trust his people had reposed in him, 
zealously zuarding the interests of the nation with an ability 
and firmness worthy of the high position. 

Hlis ashes rest beneath the sed of Tennessee, 
and memory will live in the hearts of his people. 


and his name 


The Ocean Mail Bill. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. EDGAR D. CRUMPACKER, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 27, 1907, 


On the bill (S. 529) to promote the national defense, to create a naval 
reserve, to establish American ocean mail lines to foreign markets, 
and to promote commerce— 


Mr. CRUMPACKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The shipping bill is one of much importance 
to the country, as it bears upon the vital questions of the na- 
tional defense, the promotion of commerce and the political de- 
velopment of the Western Hemisphere, and, incidentally, the pro- 
motion of the American merchant marine. ‘The policy of the 
bill is not new in the legislation of this country. Many years 


| ago Congress passed laws authorizing the Postmaster-General 


to enter into contracts with steamship companies for the estab- 
lishment of regular ocean mail lines between ports in this coun- 
The late President Harrison was an 
ardent advocate of that policy, and in pursuance of his recom- 
mendation Congress passed an act which was approved on the 
8d of March, 1891, authorizing the Postmaster-General to con- 
tract with steamship lines on a fixed basis of pay for the carry- 


| ing of mails to foreign countries, and the present bill provides 


simply for the expansion of the policy contained in that act. 
OUR FOREIGN CARRYING TRADE. 

Our merchant marine engaged in the foreign trade is in a 
most unsatisfactory condition. The ocean carrying trade in the 
export and import business of this country is of the value of 
about $200,000,000 a year, and 90 per cent of all that trade is 
‘arried in foreign bottoms, and only 10 per cent is carried in 


| boats of American register and sailing under the American flag. 


It is the desire and hope of every citizen of the Republic that 
some time there will be a rehabilitation of the American carry- 
ing trade and that American ships, manufactured in American 


| shipyards, out of American material, by American labor, will 
| carry a large percentage of American export products to foreign 


markets. In recent years an active interest has been aroused 
for the upbuilding of our merchant marine, and numerous 
schemes and propositions have been advocated with that end in 
view. Most of these propositions have been coupled with pro- 
visions for the payment of bounties and subsidies out of the 
Treasury of the United States to steamship companies either 
upon a speed or tennage basis or both. I have always opposed 
those propositions and am opposed to them now. While I 
would be glad to have American deep-sea shipping grow into 
prominence and prosperity, I am not willing to vote money out 
of the public treasury and pay it to steamship companies sim- 
ply for the privilege of having American products carried to 
foreign markets in American ships. 
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. . . | 
Everyone acquainted with existing conditions knows that | 


whenever the business of ocean transportation becomes sutfi 
ciently profitable American capital and American enterprise 
will engage in it. The reason we have so little over-sea ship 


ping now is that our capital and our labor find more profitable 
employment on shore than on the sea. All of the propositions 
for the building up of eur foreign carrying trade have been 
coupled with provisions requiring American ships to be officered 
by American citizens and a considerable percentage of the crew 
to be Americans. It is impossible to secure American officers 
and crews at the low rate of wages commonly paid by foreign 
steamship companies, and if American wages are paid to officers 
and crews on American ships those ships will be at a great dis 
advantage and can not 
with foreign lines. 

The ocean shipping trade is of stupendous magnitude, and 
ship companies provide for its accommodation wherever it may 
be developed. The people of the United States can secure trans 
portation of products to and from foreign countries much 
cheaper under existing conditions, by engaging in profitable 
production, than by withdrawing capital and labor from such 
production and embarking in shipping in the face of disastrous 
and even destructive competition. If foreign countries see fit 
to pay a portion of the freight for hauling our products into 
their markets to compete with their producers, the people of 
this country ought not to complain. Whenever the ocean trade 
affords inducements that will justify capital and labor in with 
drawing from productive enterprise on shore, our merchant 
marine will increase in size and importance, and not until then. 
Foreign ships do not discriminate against American products, 
and the officers and crews of boats have no more to do with the 
creation and development of markets for products they carry 
than the crews of railroad trains have to do with the develop 
ment of the markets for the products which they haul over the 
railroads of the country. A hundred years ago merchant ships 
were international peddlers. The master of a ship would take 
on cargo and travel about from one port to another and dispose 
of the cargo by sale or barter to the best advantage. He was 
the salesman—the market hunter—but with modern methods of 
comiunieation reaching all the great commercial centers of the 
world practically all shipments are now made upon mail or 
cable order, and the ship simply carries under specific directions. 


successfully compete on the high seas 


THE COASTWISBE TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The United States has the second largest merchant marine of 
any country in the world, and it does more in the way of legisla 
tion to upbuild and promote its merchant marine than any other 
country. When I speak of the American merchant marine, I 
include all kinds of shipping—foreign and coastwise. Under the 
laws of the United States all shipping between domestic ports 
and between the United States and Porto Rico and Hawaii and 
Alaska must be conducted in American bottoms. The law pro- 
vides that if any foreign ship shall carvy a passenger or a ton 
of cargo from one American port to another, the ship and the 
cargo shall be forfeited. If a foreign ship should carry a pas- 
senger or a ton of cargo from New York around Cape Horn to 
San Francisco, it would be subject to absolute forfeiture. We 
have now ships aggregating nearly 6,000,000 tons of carrying 
capacity engaged ‘in the coastwise trade, and every ship that 
carries the American flag, whether in the coastwise service or 
in the foreign trade,, must be built in an American shipyard. 
There is no other country, I repeat, on the face of the earth 
that gives an absolute monopoly of such a vast and profitable 
trade to its own ships as the United States gives to American 
ships in its coastwise business. Our total merchant marine 
has a tonnage of 6,674,000 in round numbers, of which only about 
900,000 tons are engaged in the foreign trade; and while it is 
desirable that more American ships be engaged in the foreign 
trade, IL am opposed to the policy of taking money out of the 
public Treasury and turning it over to steamship companies for 
that purpose. If we should subsidize a foreign ship line, the 
subsidy would need to be perpetual. It would have to continue 
as long as the wages of American seamen are materially higher 
than the wages of foreign seamen, and it is the hope of every 
citizen of this country that our rate of wages will be perma 
nently and substantially higher than wages paid by any foreign 
country. If subsidized ship lines were authorized and in the 
course of the years the subsidy should be withdrawn, the ships 
would have to go out of business, unless conditions should be | 
such that American wages would be reduced to the same level 
as foreign wages, so that American ships could successfully 
compete on the high seas with foreign ships. 

NOT A SUBSIDY BILL THE POPULAR SENSE. 

I submit these observations upon the general policy of paying | 

subsidies and bounties to all kinds of vessels simply for carrying 
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The bill authorizes 
four additional ocean mail lines, all to South <A) | 
bill not provide subsidies within 
that term. The word “ subsidy ” is 
mind, and it always carries with it 
money to build up pr 
money without any adequate tang return 
the Postmaster-General to contra for Yr 
between certain this « and 
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terms a fair and reasonable compensation f 
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inland mails. It is 

The bill has the earnest 
retary Root, Secretary Taft, 
General Corteiyou. They all 
the expansion our commerce 
political ties be this country and 
publics by establishing regular passenger 
tion between the two 
Senate provided for the indiscrimina 
bounty to all boats, steam and 
ing trade, whether they performed any 
was a bounty bill to encourage the merchant mat | 
more, while the Honse bill simply authorize 
ing ocean mails at a reasonable compensation ihe tea 
companies are supposed to render a full equivalent for « 
dollar they will receive from the public Treasury 
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OCEAN MAIL LIN! I t THE LA ‘ 1s 

There are now eight steamship lin 
country to foreign countries under the law o 
these lines run from the port at New 
ton, England ; to La Guaira, 
Venezuela: one to Tuxpam, Me ‘ 
There contract line runni from Te 
and Philadelphia Port Antoni Teamaric I 
contract line running from San Francisco to Au ! 
the Samoan Islands, an 
Francisco to Tahiti. 
American ships rul 
Argentina, Uruguay, 
there any American mail line running 
United States and any port in Asi 
vided in the bill reach the important e 
The compensation provided by the law of 15 
to induce steamship lines to enter 
ernment to carry the maiis "ly 
is the reason additional legislation has beco rhe 
foreign trade of the Argentine Republic is | for 
eign trade of any other country South Amer clic 
articles of export are wool, wheat, corn, his | oil 
cattle and meat, and its chief articles of im 
wood, coal and coke, machinery, and sac 
ture and climate of the Argentine Republic to 
the temperature and climate of the United prod 
ucts are much like the products of this country, manu 
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icturing interests 
“il of machinery 
this country may be able to supply. Our trade with 
\ryentine Republic is comparatively small. That country 
the bulk of its imports from Great Britain and Germany. 
from Brazil over $75,000,000 of products a year, 
products of Brazil are coffee, rubber, hides, cot- 
tobacco. Tler coffee product for the year 1905 
thout $75,000,000, and she shipped and sold over $48,000,- 
that product to this country. Her rubber product was 
$48,000,000, of which $22,450,000 was sold to this country. 
product of S$184,000,000 in 1903 the United 
imported from Brazil $75,664,000, and of an entire import 
it for that year of $121,000,000 the United States exported 
$15,505,000, In Chile conditions are substantially the same, 
cepting that the products of that country are largely mineral 
chemical It would seem that, since we buy over $75,000,- 
pworth of stuff every year from Brazil, we ought to sell to the 
ple of that country more than $15,500,000 worth, and, in my 
judgment, if there were regular lines of communication between 
this country 
and Chile, 
promoted 


ure not developed, and it requires a great 


turers of 


Wi liport 
principal 


oon and 


in entire export 
ites 


li 


the sale of our commodities there would be greatly 
While we might not be able to seil much in the way 
of food products, the market for our manufactured goods ought 
to be greatly enlarged in {South America, and would be if our 


products could be brought to the attention and within the reach | 


of the South American people. 
in the foreign markets for manufactured goods is 
is great importance to the farmers of the country as a direct 
increase in foreign markets for the products of the farms them- 
und even greater. If we had a larger foreign sale for 
niainufactured goods, a greater percentage of our people would 
he cigaged in manufactures, and the home market for-foodstuffs 
correspondingly increased. We would feed, clothe, 
aud shelter exclusively all those engaged in supplying the for- 
inarket with manufactures: whereas if our foreign market 
contracted, we would have fewer men engaged in manufac- 
turing, the home demand would be decreased in proportion, and 
we would ship more foodstuff abroad to feed foreign employees 
in factories where we would meet competition from all parts of 
the earth. The more of our people that are engaged in factories 
ihe greater number the farms would have the exclusive oppor- 
tunity to supply with feod. Any policy that will increase the 
for the manufactured products of this country will 
redound to the benefit of the American farmer; in fact, he will 
be its chief beneficiary. 
We have already sufficient 
where our principal trade is, 
tween this cCounUS 


Lh inecrensc 


selve 


would be 


@Clsn 


Were 


inarkets 


shipping facilities with Europe, 
Numerous ship lines operate be- | 


and all ports of that Continent. The pur- 


lime. It is true there are a number of foreign boats plying 
between ports of this country and South America, but they run 
on no regulir schedule ; 
iInake exceptionally slow time. 
ing between this country and South America to go and come by 
way of Europe, crossing the Atlantic twice on each trip. 
had the lines contemplated by the Tlouse bill, there would be 
regular communication in first-class high-speed ships between 
this country 
that communication 


would be direct, rapid, and reliable. If 


boats that would follow in their wake to take care of the trade. 
I'reight lines will go wherever freight has been or may be de- 
veloped: and whether the boats be deamestic or foreign, the 
will be substantially the same. The ethics of foreign 
are those of the bargain counter; the people of the 
world will patronize the industries that offer the best bargains. 
the world’s shipping will go to the lines of merchant boats that 
will carry to the best advantage for the smallest amount of 
money, Without regard to the nationality of the boats or the 
flag they may carry. 


rates 


COMMMEePrCE 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE, 

In addition to the importance of mail and passenger commu- 
nication between this country and South America as bearing 
upon our commerce, it will have a vital bearing upon the polit- 
ical relations of the two continents. The governments in the 
Western Tlemisphere have a common destiny. The tendency is 
toward republican institutions, and the policy of the people of 
the Western Hemisphere is to promote popular government and 
to discourage any tendency toward the monarchical system. 
This policy is embodied in what we call the “ Monroe doctrine.” 

he Monroe doctrine is the law of the political development of 
the Western Hemisphere, It is the law of American primacy, 


und Brazil and the Argentine Republic, and Peru | 


If we | 


| Our Navy now is assuming formidable proportions. 


| among the navies of the world. 


ne 


and it can not operate to the disadvantage of a single republic 
and farm implements, such as the manufac- | 


in the hemisphere, but its purpose is to unify and harmonize all 
of the governments in the hemisphere upon the basis of repub- 
lican institutions—in short, to republicanize all America. It is 


| akin to the policy of the concerted powers of Europe, and its 
| high aim is to preserve in the Western Hemisphere the political! 


equilibrium along republican lines, as the concerted powers of 
Europe preserve the political equilibrium in the Eastern Hemi 
sphere along monarchical lines. The Monroe doctrine is no more 
the policy of the United States than it is the policy of Mexico or 
the South American republics. The governments of both con- 
tinents are interested in it alike. The doctrine has been as 
serted perhaps more frequently by the United States because of 
the commanding position it has achieved in the world’s affairs: 
but if any foreign power should encroack upon the continent of 
North America with a view of permanently establish ng mo- 
narchical institutions here, the Republics of Mexico, Brazil! 
Chile, Argentina, and other South American governments could 
as well interpose and insist upon the observance of the vital 
principle of the Monroe doctrine as the United States does now 
when there is danger of monarchical aggression of foreign 
powers in the South American Continent. The Monroe doctrine, 
I repeat, is the doctrine of all the Western Hemisphere. It em 


| bodies a policy that is necessary for the growth and prosperity 


of popular government, and it should be as jealously guarded 
and as earnestly supported by Mexico and the republics of South 


| America as it is by the United States. 


But in view of the fact that it has been the duty of this 
country to assert the Monroe doctrine and prevent monarchicil 
encroachment upon South American soil in recent years, a vague 
suspicion has been excited in the minds of some statesmen of 
that continent, and they seem to entertain the fear that the 
United States has ulterior designs upon. South American terri- 
tory. The recent visit of our great Secretary of State to the 
South American republics had a wonderful influence in assur- 
ing the people of those countries of our friendship and the 
honesty and unselfishness of our purposes and intentions, and 
in order that we may cooperate and stand together in the sup- 
port of the great and vital law of our mutual political growtl 
it is important to establish, as far as it can be done by reason:- 
bie legislation, conditions that will unite the peoples of the 
two hemispheres in a closer bond of commercial and politic:! 
fellowship. This aspect of the pending legislation can not be 
too strongly emphasized. Our country for generations has car- 
ried much of solicitude and anxiety over the destiny of the 
South American republics, and it has had the burden of re- 
sponsibility of maintaining and enforcing the Monroe doctrine 
When the peoples of the two hemispheres come to understand 


| each other better, when they come to realize the overshadowing 
pose of the Tlouse bill is to establish steamship lines and develop | 
commerce With countries where commerce is undeveloped at this | 


necessity of standing together for the promotion of policies and 
institutions thar are of vital importance to them all alike, no 
foreign country will ever raise a yoice against the validity and 


| ithe vitality of the Monroe doctrine as the dominating force in 
they are small boats, as a rule, and | 
It is the custom of those travel- | 


the political progress of the western hemisphere. 
AN AUXILIARY TO THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


Another vital consideration of the proposed legislation is that 
it will constitute a powerful support of the American Navy. 


| Our acquisition of the Spanish islands, our responsibility for the 


OTs’ a ' | construction and maintenance of the Panama Canal, 
and all the principal ports of South America, and | 


and our 
conspicuous position in the world’s politics and commerce have 


radia eee acai’ tad sae es eg made it necessary that we materially enlarge and strengthen 
rade Snoul e COnsidera NY promoted as a resu oO 1@ E@STAD- | 


lishinent of those lines, there would be an abundance of freight | 


the American Navy, so that the power and prestige of this 
Republic shall be respected throughout the civilized world. 
When the 
war boats are constructed that have been authorized, we wil! 
have a navy that is third, and possibly second, in fighting power 
Every citizen of the country 
realizes the importance of maintaining a substantial naval es- 


| tablishment, and yet the people do not feel disposed to bear tlic 
| expense of maintaining a navy upon a war footing in times ot 


peace, The policy of the Government is to maintain a navy 
that will be reasonably adequate for our protection, consider- 
ing the nature of our interests and the possibilities of war. 
What that standard shall be is a matter of judgment, but every- 
one familiar with naval warfare realizes the imperative neces- 
sity of having merchant boats that may be uiitlized without delay 
as auxiliary naval cruisers and transports in times of emer- 
gency. If this bill shall be enacted into law, it will mean the 
construction of at least twenty high-class ocean steamers, every 
one of which must be constructed, in a general way, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy and must be fitted to 
carry naval armament and to be used as auxiliary cruisers. 
With such a material addition to the merchant fleet of the 
eountry it will not be necessary to construct and maintain as 
many war boats as it would be without this addition, and, in 
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iy judgment, the Government « 
penses of building and 


‘an save in the ordinary ex 
maintaining a hivy every dollar that it 
pays out under the contracts contemplated by the House }) I 

When this country entered upon war With Spain it had few 
merchant ships that it could impress into Service, and it wa 
compelled to buy upward of forty ships from foreign 
round out the nayal fleet. The bill that the ships 
Which are to have contracts shall be subject to the « 
United States Whenever the ¥Y nay be needed for the 
haval warfare. 


owners to 
provides 
all of 

PULrpose 


ol 


It will constitute a material addition to the 
naval strength of the country, and this addition to the naval 
resources will save the people as much as if Will cost the Goy 
erninent by relieving it of the necessity of an equivalent of 


direct naval equipment. 
ryt ED LIN 
If all of the lines tuthorized by the bending bill should he 
established, the possible maximum expenditure would amount to 
$2,500,000. We are how paying, under under 
the law of ISO1, about $1,600,060 a year for the lines that are in 
operation. Last year our receipts from our were 
almost $3,000,000 more than its entire cost, 
tract price paid to the lines estab] 
If the receipts should continue to be the sauime in the future 
they have been in the past, and every line authorized by the 
Ifouse bill should be established at the maximum rate fixed 
by the bill, it would still leave a balance in favor of the Govern 
ment on account of its ocean mail service. But the contemplated 
lines would doubtless considerably increase the mail commnuniea 
tion between this country and the republics of South America, 
In all probability within year or two the postage receipts of 
the ocean mail would yield as large a net surplus as they do 
under the present policy. The ocean mail business would 
tinue to be more than self supporting, and. 
sult, we would haye the impetus given 
that would come from the 
powered mail and passenger 
million dollars each, 


COST OF 


THE PROPO 


contracts made 


ocean mails 
including the con 
ished under the law of 1891. 


as 


COn- 
as an incidental re 
to American shipbuilding 
construction twenty new high 
boats that would probably cost a 
constructed in American shipyards, by 
American labor, with American material: we would have an im 
portant addition to the naval strength of the United States thet 
would come from such a substantial inerease of our merchant 
fleet; we would have the immeasurable sood that would resuit 
from establishing 4 closer intercourse between our own country 
and the South American republics, both commercially and po 
litically. We would doubtless greatly expand foreign markets 
for our products: and T am sure that the importance of uniting 
this Republic with the republics of South America in a closer 
bond of political fellowship, in x stronger tie of political fra 
ternity, would more than compensate for all the money we would 
pay out under contracts contemplated by the proposed law. So 
from any standpoint the law would be one of great importance 
to the people of this country. 

All of the Pacifie lines Were struck out of the bill 
lief that the cost of those lines would be out of 
the resulting benefits. Those are the so-called Hill and Marri 
man and Spreckels lines, and [ voted to strike them from the 
bill. Those lines are run in the interests of sreat railroad sys- 
tems; and if no money is made at all on the ocean carriage, a 
large profit is made by 


in the be 
proportion to 


sreat railroad lines they serve, and they 
‘ire permanent. I would not have yoted for the bill if those 


lines had remained in it. 
NO COMPULSORY ENROLLMENT 

The original pill passed by the 
Congress provided for an 


IN THE NAVAL RESERVE. 

Senate at the last session of 
enrollment of members of crews 
American Ships in what was termed the “ Naval Reserve,” 
it provided that no boat could participate in the benefits that 
the bill proposed to confer unless a substantial portion of its 
crew had enlisted in the Naval Reserve and had become subject 
to the control of the Secretary of the Navy and subject to 
call to duty if the country should need them for the purposes 
of defense. The enrollment feature of that bill was compulsory, 
because no shipowner could afford to employ anyone in his crew 
without his agreeing in advance to become enrolled as a member 
of the Naval Reserve. The bill provided for substantial re 
tainers for members of the Naval Reserve, the same as the House 
bill does, but the House bill eliminates entirely every compul 
Sory provision. It does not permit compulsory enrollment. in 
the Naval Reserve. It authorizes the voluntary enlistment of 
Sailors on the contract ships and on all other American ships, 


on 
and 


including those on the Great Lakes, in the Naval Reserve, The 
enlistment is entirely voluntary and it does not affect the right 


of the boats to contract or receive compensation under 
The compulsory feature of the original bill was very strongly 
opposed by the American Federation of Labor. That feature 
is absent from the House bill, and numerous labor organizations 


the bill, 
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River and Harbor \ppropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 


Y ‘ ‘ > ‘ ’ r { ’ ; 
HON. GEORGE yw - SMITH, 
OF ILI ,OTS 
IN THE Hous) OF REPRESENTATIV] 
Cuesday Pebrua » | 
On the bill (I, R -=4091) makin ppropt 
repai and preservation of « ttain pul \ 
bors und for othe pu 
Mir. SMUTIL said 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: ] Ving, as [ do, in the valley I rr he oO 
and Mississippi rivers and being profound) ( 
all ny people, with the urgent necessity cle ery 
from the Great Lakes to thre Cult and for i pprope i 
to prevent es) ne banks and to protect from overtie 1 ck 
to offer son seneral reniarks on lh, Ro 24aany I al e fo ¢ 
Press son. Views relat ‘ to Ss aod cert ert 


nection therew ith. 


The river and harbor appropri; fon bill as reported by ¢ 
committee carries the SUM Of $55,181,612 in eash proprisng 
and $48,634,526 in iuthorizations for expenditures 
tinuing contracts whik h may hereafter be iil ) 
of appropriations and authorizations of SS3.S1G. 128 ry 
the largest appropriation ever recommended | the R nel 
Harbor Committee for such purposes 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors is ee posed of ox 
men of known and recognized intelligence Lilia ul 
presided over by Mr. By RTON Of Ohio as eh »,~ Tbe 
lieve, by the nembership of the llou of the S ‘ ul 
the country at large is recognized the yx ‘ 

Congress. I have served with Mr. Burton sine he first tered 
Congress and been associated with him tte ‘ 

With business in the House of Representative dl | 

found him courteous, affable, ready te listen to ay legit 
proposition which any Member had to present for his: ca) ley 
tion and ready to give i frank and candid OPINION on such pro 
osition. T take pleasure in saying the Same for every ind 
member of his committee 

Possibly ves, probably the Committee on River ml of 
bors has the hardest wert Of any committee of the Tons If 
has to do ex: lusively with al] the rent well thre l] 
Waterways and harbors of the 1 hited States Kivery My ‘ 
Congress who has a waterway in his Congressiona} dl rie i 
whose people desire the improvement of such stream or stren 
appeals to the Committee on Riyers and arbors If ly 
well supported by sufficient data sand fact furnished by l 
people he may have a reasonable show for success, but f tl 
Member appeals to the committee on a request fo) an 
priation for some specific point without an lata or evider 
to support his request it is not strange tha} he should 
his efforts to se ure Same, and in such ease if Is not the f t of 
the Member nor of the committee, nor should lure b 
charged up as inattention of the Member nor in tion on 
the part of the committee to do the righ thing « istice to the 
Member making the request. 

The improvement and Indintenance of the channel] and the 
depth of water to be secured in the Mississippi River is one of 
the live issues with all the people living in the Mississippi Val 
ley to-day and of especial interest to the w hole country. The 
Mississippi Valley above Cairo, Il.. CONTAINS Approximately 
15,000,000 inhabitants, representing Possibly the most thrifty 


and prosperous people within the domain 


of the United States 
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Thi a 


sertion is not made disparagingly of the thrift and 
prosperous condition of the people of the other portions of our 
but simply as a statement borne out by the facts patent 
to all that the Mississippi Valley is the great granary of the 
world 1 is recognized by all civilized countries as in many 
the garden spot of earth. 
Mississippi River, with its tributaries, from its head- 
to the Gulf, embraces within its territory a constella- 
of States which, for wealth, mineral resources, agricul- 
soil, and climate, is not excelled by any other 
States within our domain. What greater or 
area of territory or what more desirable variety of 
that included in this valley 
who is not wholly’ averse to all the favors and 
gifts which nature, in her most pleasant moods, has 
upon him’? The Mississippi Valley can, under proper 
and culture, furnish the grain, the meats, and the 
for the average cousumption of the people of the civilized 
lier resources in minerals are but slightly developed 
und, so far as known, are practically inexhaustible. Her 
healthy, educated, robust, energetic, and capabie 
ccomplishing anything to which they may turn their hand 
direct the energy of their body or brain. They are ready 
und willing at all times to perform their part of the great work 
upon the people of our day and generation, and 
cheerfully share in all the burden which advanced civilization 
inay cast upon them. They but want the opportunity of ex- 
pressing, by act. and deed, this innerent thought and desire, 
which is inborn and is a part of their very nature. 

While all our country lying between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, the Lakes and the Gulf, is the pride of every American 
whether native born or naturalized. While this great 
territory is limitless in its mineral wealth and re- 
sources, and is a source of pride to everyone, whether he lives 
the hills ef New England, the awe-inspiring Rocky 
Mountains, or mid the sunny climes of the far-away Pacific 
coast, yet all with one accord cast a loving, lingering look to 
the great valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. This 
valley, in point of extent, population, and future possibilities, 
incomprehensible. Its broad prairies, its extensive 
say nothing of its other mineral resources, 
its fertile and unexcelled richness of soil, make it, as it should 
be, the garden spot of the American Continent. 

To the people of this valley the question of rates and trans- 
portation is a burning issue. With all the vast network of 
railroads seattered over our country, our transportation facili- 
ties are far too small to meet the demands of trade and busi- 
ness generally. From reliable statistics we find that within 
the last ten years the tonnage moved by railroads has increased 
17 per cent, while during the same period railway mileage has 
increased only 20 per cent, 

Ktuilroads have been one source of the great and rapid devel- 
of our country. Without them much of our vast ter- 
rifory, now yielding handsome returns to those who own and 
cultivate it, would still be virgin soil. Without them the 
farmer would still be cutting his little field of wheat, oats, 
barley, and rye with the old-fashioned, primitive hand sickle. 
The railroads have aided in opening markets by furnishing 
facilities for transporting products to various portions of the 

niry, thereby offering incentives for larger production and 

building up of industries along all lines. We give all credit 
riilroads for the great work they have done in aiding the 
muderful development of cur vast domain, yet their work has 
t been of charitable nature. The Government has been 
a fault with such companies. 
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the public domain on the theory that such course was in 
(he interest of the people of our entire land and would result 
advancement and building up of this the greatest of all 
( , our beloved United States; but long before the people 
thought of railroads or steam navigation the Almighty, in His 
wisdom and for the benefit of His children, dug out and fash- 
jioned the various waterways which spread like spiders’ webs 
throughout our land, and were built and fashioned much after 
the arterial and yeinous system of the human body. Our 
great rivers represent the arteries, while the smaller streams 
represent the veins. Each is necessary to the other for prac- 
tical and business purposes. 

Since our Government has been so bountiful and generous to 
railroads, shall it not show its appreciation of the gift of the 
Almighty in furnishing us with our great waterways by making 
liberal appropriations for their improvement, thus furnishing 
additional facilities te shippers and placing in the hands of the 
people a natural and powerful weapon with which to guard 
against the greed, avarice, oppression, and extortions of soul- 


in the 


lil ics 


could be desired by | 








Lands amounting in| full data and information, I wiil not oceupy the time of the 


“i to empires have been freely and livishly donated to them | committee in covering the same ground, but will only say it is 


| my earnest desire that every public-spirited, broad-minded Mem- 


less railroad corporations? While the United States stands 
ahead of all other countries in the development of railroad 
transportation, it is lamentably far behind some other countries 
in the matter of the improvement of its natural transportation 
facilities, the great waterways. Both France and Germany 
have gone far ahead of us along this line. They, with other 
governments, learning from experience the imperative necessity 
of using natural as well as artificial waterways for the move- 
ment of their products, have adopted a policy of systematic de- 
velopment and improvement of their waterways. I will not 
weary the committee with tables detailing the fabulous sums 
they have expended; such data is easily accessible to all. With 
the great natural advantages possessed by the United States 
over those other countries, and standing, as we do, in the sun- 
light of the greatest prosperity ever achieved by any govern- 
ment on earth, possessing the intelligence to accomplish what- 


| ever we undertake and abundant means to successfully carry 
|; out any enterprise upon which we embark, is it not time that 


Congress should call a halt on the parsimonious manner in 
which they have dealt with our great waterways? 

As waterways are improved and facilities for transportation 
by this means made more available for our people, freight rates 
to the farmer, manufacturer, and all others desiring to avail 
themselves of this means of transporting their products will 
either be reduced or, at least, exorbitant rates will be pre- 
vented. This is in the interest of all. The protection of such 
interests is within the scope and power of the Government and, 
in my judgment, is one of its highest duties to the citizens at 
large. Properly and efficiently improve your waterways and 
then, as has often been said by others, transportation rates 
will, to a very large extent, regulate themselves. 

On the 15th and 16th days of November last there was a deep 
waterways convention held in St. Louis, Mo., at which I was 
present. I believe every State in the Mississippi Valley was 
represented by regular delegates. Those delegates were men of 
brains and business ability. They were not there with in- 
dividual axes to grind, but met to discuss, in a cool, level-headed, 
and business way, the proposition for the construction of a deep 
waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf by way of the Mississippi 
River, and to take counsel with each other as to the best means 
they could adopt to aid their representatives in Congress in 
securing the necessary appropriation to begin this work. There 
was no politics in this gathering; no jealousies on account of 
location. It was simply a business meeting of business men, 
all having one common end in view—the commercial prosperity 
of the Mississippi Valley—well knowing that such object when 
accomplished would affect every portion of our whole country. 


| Every phase of this great question was carefully discussed ; 


the urgent necessity for doing this work clearly set forth; the 
right of these people of the Mississippi Valley to urge Congress 
for action at the present session along those lines plainly dem- 


| onstrated, and at the close of the convention resolutions were 


unanimously adopted urging the cooperation of all Members 
and Senators to support, by their influence and vote, legislation 
looking to the accomplishment of the object sought by the 
delegates. 

I but voice the sentiment of the people in the district I have 
the honor to represent when I say to this body of distinguished 


| Representatives that my people are earnestly in favor of the 


deep-waterway project. They know, if accomplished, it will 


| prove a boon and blessing not only to our farmers, but to al! 


our people. I heartily concur in their opinion and am glad of 
the opportunity to aid in this work. As several of my colleagues 
have fully discussed every phase of this project and furnished 


ber in this Congress will, when the voting time comes, vote 
“aye” on this proposition. 

I am glad the committee have provided as large an amount for 
the improvement of the Ohio River as they have, yet that wil 
fall far short of the amount necessary for the work. I am glad 


| the upper Mississippi has been given as much as it has by the 


committee, but the committee could have still acted wisely and 
made the appropriation larger. The lower Mississippi has 
fared better in this bill than many other places, but doubtless 
the amount provided for them will fall much below their real 
needs. 

I have been a staunch advocate of liberal appropriations for 
rivers and harbors. They are public highways. The General 
Government assumes full control over and charge of same. 
The citizen may not, in any manner, obstruct such waters, even 
though it should be to prevent the currents from cutting all his 
land away. If the citizen can not do this, is it not the duty of 


| the Government to appropriate money and tike such steps as 
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may be necessary to protect the property of its citizens? 
the Mississippi River I have seen some of the finest 
her banks almost completely destroyed within a few 
Their owners saw them going, but were powerless to stop the 
ravages of the mad waters. They would appeal for help to 
their Member of Congress, but when he would, in turn, appeal 
to the Government he would be met with the old, old song, 
“Sorry; but we can appropriate money to be used on the 
rivers only in the interest of navigation, or the improvement and 
preservation of a harbor.” I am willing to go on record as an 
advocate of the Government providing means to protect the 
river banks from cutting, and thereby protecting, the property 
of the helpless citizen on its shores. 

While I am pleased with much which the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors have done, yet what shall I say when I 
see that they have provided the :nunificent sum of $250,000 for 
that stretch of the Mississippi River between the mouth of the 
Ohio and the mouth of the Missouri River? What 
the spirit of your dreams this year? In 1900 
$100,000, in 1902 you gave us $650,000, in 1903 you gave us 
$650,000, in 1904 you gave us $650,000, in 1905 you gave us 
$650,000, and the Engineer Department recommended to your 
committee the sum of $650,000 this year; but, regardless of this 
recommendation and the fact that $650,000 was not near enough 
to do the necessary work between St. Louis and Cairo, in this 
bill you cut us down to $250,000, when the necessities of that 
stretch require a million. If you are going to give us any- 
thing, make it large enough to be of some service. A niggardly 
appropriation is not economy, but a useless and inexcusable 
waste of public funds. The district represented by my col- 
league [Mr. RopenpserG] and that represented by myself cover 
the whole stretch of the Mississippi River on the Illinois side 
from Cairo to St. Louis. Two hundred and fifty thousand dol- | 
lars would not begin to cover the work actually and urgently | 
needed on the Mississippi within my own district, and I un- 
derstand the same is true of Mr. Ropensera’s district. 

We must have more money or much of the work already done 
will be substantially lost for lack of funds to keep it in repair, 
and we will be left without anything to provide needed and- 
necessary work for the next year. We along that stretch of 
the river feel that the paring dewn of our former appropria- 


Along 
farms on 


SeENSOLS. 


o 
m 


came over 
you gave us 


tions is unwarranted. It will so handicap the engineer in 
charge that he will practically be unable to do anything. Irrep- 


arable damage will occur if this mistake is not remedied here. 
I am advised that the flood of this season is already partially 
destroying work done last year, that work being to a large 
extent only temporary owing to insufficient funds needed to 
make it permanent. The necessity for a much larger appro- 
priation this time is as great or greater than for some prior 
years, owing to floods and high waters, and I appeal, in all 
candor and earnestness, to each member of this committee, at 
the proper time when we come to vote on the provision for the 
improvement of the Mississippi River between St. Louis 


and | 


| 


Cairo, to stand by us and make this appropriation $1,000,- 
000 instead of $250,000 which has been reported. [Ap- | 
plause. ] 
Free Alcohol. 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. THOMAS F. MARSHALL, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


~ 


Thursday, February 7, 


On the bill (H. R. 24816) to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
withdrawal from bond tax free of domestic alcohol when rendered 
unfit for beverage or liquid medicinal uses by mixture with suitable 
denaturing materials,” approved June 7, 1906. 

Mr. MARSHALL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question of the removal of the tax from 
alcohol rendered unfit for use as a beverage was agitated by 
those who were interested in the use of alcohol for manufactur 
ing purposes for more than ten years, practically without result. 


1907, 


| 
| 


oa} 
~~ 


The combination of the farmers nd manufa ' 
the movement suilicient friends t secure the 1 
law approved June 7. 1906. entirely thy 
alcohol when rendered unfit for bev Ml pro, 
appropriation for Government supers on of Ss 1 ufactu 
and sale. 
It was comparatively easy to frame a law \ h ld bring 
a large measure of relief to ‘ nufacturers 1 extremely 
hard, on the other hand, to f e one which would brit i 
full measure of benefit to tl eu) ; ‘ 
Inust constantly he b n nl hat } ed 
cohol can be made alcohol proper must | ) | } ’ 
regulations are provided for e manufacture of ey 
unlimited number of people the » frat ad x 
Remembering that there is tux of over § 
cohol fit for beverage, vou can realize 
there will be on the part of designir C1 ‘ t 
before it is denatured without paving the 
It has taken ten years or mot » build | ( 
many, and England the systems w h are used 
fraud against the revenue, and | have bee 
of the theory that we should take advant of tl 
and begin where they have left off Phe 1 ur 
under consideration, in my judgement. 
Mr. Chairman, the original free-aleoho! 
1906, when it left the House was be ‘ 
shape and thought by its friends to | i that w ‘ ' 
the interests which fought the legislation so y 
the House committee and in the House itself wer 
direct or indirect means, in securing amend 
which, while they did not actually prohibit t 
alcohol on a small seale, greatly hampered it. 
Since the enactment of the law and the issu e¢ tl rm 
lations these same people who had rccossfully 1 | 
| their purpose in the Senate at one e the ] a tin , 
lations 2 bad name before the mn and the jm citv | tl 
of the Standard Oi] Company w cessful in filling the m 
papers with statements which were absolutely true ul 
that were half true, thereby suc sfullv creat ne 
standing of the law and regulations, and delayed f \ 
at least the establishment of nun ous distilleri« ol out 
the country, and held for themselves that much lo ou 
control of the market for gasoline and 
The situation at the time of | pa t | it 1 
end of the session was such that the friends of re ¢ ! 
not feel safe in undertaking to do anythi ! 
Senate amendments, thereby making su ‘ 
had been made, thinking it wi: wiser to tu | | 
session to undertake to further perfect the 
The bill under consideration is the out wth 
| duced by Mr. Hiin and another by myself, which \ h 
referred by the Committee on Ways and Means to eT) 


Department and by them condensed into one | r' 1 


as to bring the same more in line with simila | 
believe the bill as a whole is a good one and ou 

plish the much-desired results of permitting the « 

anywhere in this country of small farm distilleric \ ! 
the great object sought. 

In section 4 I should have preferred a provision made f 
distilleries under 200 proof gallons instead of 100, but the 1) 
osition is a radical departure from anything that | ever been 
undertaken in this country, the Department loath to go 

| any further than is proposed in the bill, and in t { 
Ways and Means Committee concurred. If th oO n of 
the law proves workable, as we all .hoy nd believe { 
ought to be an easy matter to increase by fur ‘ | tion 
the size to meet any reasonable requirement rhe o1 t bill 
as introduced by me placed no limitations what« thie 
of the still, leaving it entirely with the Comm oner of Internal 
Revenue. which 1 believe would have been entire f 


| 
| 


| 


Those who had made a study of the nature and uses of alcohol | 


believed that it is a commodity that would ultimately come to 


replace, in a greater or less degree, the use of kerosene and 
gasoline for heat, light, and power. Taking this view opened 


a tremendous possibility for this new industrial agent, and once | 


their attention was brought to it the entire agricultural inter- 
ests throughout the country became intensely interested and made 
an earne.t appeal to their Representatives for free alcohol. 


satisfactory, but which would perhaps place a respor 
the Commissioner which he ought not to be 
The last section of the bill, which makes the law op 


September 1, 1907, I strongly opposed, and did 


asked 


my power to prevent the Department from set e date 
as late as January 1, 1908, which they desired; a I undertook 
to get an agreement for July 1, and id \ t. 
but was ultimately obliged to compromise on September 1, 1907, 
as that was what the committee agreed on. Howev« Comn 

sioner Yerkes assured me that he would get out the 1 lations 
approving the size and kind of sealed tanks or cisterns and the 
valves and locks and other appliances necessary at an early 


date, possibly as early as May or June of this year, thereby 
enabling those who desired to commence the manufacture on 


September 1 to construct their plants beforehand and be ready 
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for operation when the law becomes effective, and which would 
be in ample time to take care of this season’s crop. 


Mr. Ilune’s able and exhaustive address has explained the fea- | 


tures of this bill so fully, containing as it does such an array 
of facts and data surrounding this whole question, that it seems 
uperfluous for me to go over the same ground, Volumes might 
be uttered, as to the tremendous possibilities growing out of 
the use of industrial alcohol. : 

lioweyer great the benefits from its use may be, or however 
general its consumption may become, neither can come 
dent 
the ultimate object will be attained. 

We have much to learn regarding the economical manufacture 
of alcohol. Tleretofore the manufacture has been confined to 
aleohol of a high grade made from clean, sound grain for bey- 
eri oS 


big prices Now 


we will have an entirely different condition, 
that will produce alcohol, without regard to the quality, its 
| use for medicinal purposes. The 
it tastes or smells and the more disagreeable it may be, 


favor, or 


Worse 


so long as it may contain the properties of alcohol, the better it | 


is for changing into a form unfit for use as a beverage. The 
tremendous demand that must grow up in this country will call 


for the full exercise and inventive genius of our people. 


Ranking alongside in importance of the question of the cheap | 


manufacture of alcohol, is the manufacture of suitable appli- 
use. With alcohol selling at about $2.50 per gal- 
has been no incentive for our inventors to produce 
lamps, stoves, engines, and other appliances for the use of 
aleohol; but now that the cheap material will be. had, the field 
is opened, and it will be but a matter of time when these appli- 
ances will be produced in this country in the same way that 
they are in Germany and France; in fact, it is safe to presume 
that we will outrank them in this branch of the industry. For 
the time being, however, we will have to-rely upon importations 
of foreign lamps, stoves, etc. 

Many are interested in the cost of farmers’ stills, and I have 
been unable to get any reliable information on the subject, but 
such data as LT have gathered here and there lead me to believe 


ances tor its 


lon, there 


to SVOO, 


cheapest in the southern part of our country from waste molas- 
ses, and in the northern part from corn, and in certain portions 
from potatoes. 

It has occurred to me that in the Red River Valley, in our 
State, where there are immense wheat farms, a new 
the manufacture of alcohol from potatoes will be found. 


tiver Valley lands are naturally very productive of potatoes, 


und by the introduction of some new variety of potatoes espe- | 


cintly adapted for the manufacture of alcohol the yield of pota- 
toes ought to be nearly doubled, in which case they ought to be 
profitably 
the fact that no crop is better to rotate with wheat than pota- 
While IT have not gone into the figures involved in the 
proposition, it appeals to me that the man with a section or 
less of land who would rotate his wheat crop with potatoes 
wnd manufacture the potatoes into alcohol at a_ still on his 
farm, feeding the refuse from the still to his live stock, would 
have a combination that ought to be a money maker. To say 
the least of it, it is worthy of the consideration of our people. 
llowever, it is not for me to point out the way. 
the pending bill becomes a law, we will have all the legislation 
that we need at this time, and the successful introduction and 
eneral use of denaturized alcohol will simply be a question for 
solution by our ingenious and energetic people. While many 
are inelined to scoff, I for one am strong in the belief that those 
have many difficult 
fail in finding a 


toes, 


solyed so 


will not 


who 


solution of this. I 


problems 
use that such farm products as corn and potatoes, which have 
in the past become frequently a drug on the market, will in the 
future always have a reasonable marketable value as raw ma- 
terinis from which to make alcohol, thereby giving our farmers 
ry year a comparatively uniform market for their products, 
Which is much better than to have a high price one year and an 
excessively low price another. 

1 have an abiding faith, further, 
nicohol will ultimately supplant in a great degree the use of 
and gasoline for the uses of heat, light, and power. 
Iikven at a slightly increased cost the use of alcohol will become 
very general, because of its safety, superiority, and convenience 
in handling and using. It does not seem unfat’ to assume that 


CVE 


that the use of industrial 


kerosene 


sud- | 


It will be by patient and steady growth for years that | and while he has been hampered by the existing law, I have 


purposes only, and designed to be put on the market at a | 


facts are that the | 


field for | 
Red | 


grown and made into alcohol, especially in view of | 


I believe if | 


| On the bill (H. R. 24925) making appropriations for the naval service 


and seemingly impossible | 
have | 
every faith that industrial aleohol will become so general in its | 





es 


in any event the use of alcohol will become so general for the 
purposes mentioned that it will act as a leveler for the price of 
kerosene and gasoline and at least keep them at the present 
level instead of advancing tremendously, which is bound to 
come, owing to the scarcity of kerosene and gasoline, wnless 


| some competing material, such as aleohol, is brought into tho 
market, 


Much misapprehension has gone abroad relative to the atti- 
tude of Mr. Yerkes, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Vor 
more than a year I have been in close touch with Mr. Yerkes. 


always found him friendly to the widest possible use of dens- 
turized alcohol. It is barely possible that had some of his inter- 
pretations of the law been placed to a test, they might not have 
been upheld. However, this is no fault of his, but is based 
upon his understanding of the situation. He is bound, like 


. ( | any other honest man, to be governed by his conception of the 
which will create a demand for alcohol made from anything | 


law. 

He has been severely and unjustly criticised by the newspa- 
pers, but through it all has never shown the slightest resent- 
ment, and I am of the opinion that there is not in the Goveri- 
ment seryice a more efficient, capable, honest man than Com- 
missioner Yerkes. I feel sure that should this bill be enacted, 
he will do everything in his power to bring about the greatest 
possible manufacture of industrial alcohol which is consistent 
with full protection from frauds against the revenue. 

My deep interest in the subject of the extensive use of in- 
dustrial alcohol has been on behalf of the farmers in tli 
prairie States, where the question of fuel for heat, light, and 
power is one that confronts every man every hour. Nothing 
to my mind could be of greater use and benefit than a commodity 
which can, in a greater or less degree, compete with gasoline 
and kerosene, this being particularly true when this commodity 
can be made ‘from the every-day products of the farm and 


| field. 


Next in importance to securing the general use of this indus- 


| trial material is the question of keeping it from the contro! 
_of combinations and trusts, which now have their greedy hands 
| on so many of the necessities and comforts of our people. | 
| feel that the enactment of this bill will not only result in the 
that aside from a building (which many farmers would already | 
have) a suitable farm still can be supplied at a cost of from $100 | 


widespread use of industrial alcohol, but will result in its 
manufacture by small distilleries throughout the country, there 


| by effectually keeping it from the .control of the trusts and 
It is assumed ordinarily that industrial alcohol can be made 


combinations, ; 
I believe, further, that no one factor ef modern civilization 


| will do more to bring home to the prairie farmer the necessities 


and comforts which will put the conveniences of his home on a 
par with that of his city brother. The passage of this bill, to 
my mind, will be one step more in the direction of stopping the 
exodus from the farms to the cities, a thing greatly to be de- 
sired, 


s 


The Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY D. FLOOD, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 15, 1907, 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, and for other purposes, and 

the question being on the motion of Mr. Burron of Ohio to amen« 

the bill on page 81, lines 7 and 8, by striking out the words *< mi 

lar in essential characteristics and additional to the battle ship. 

Mr. FLOOD said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: I wish to submit a few reasons why [ think 
the Government should aid in the building of publie roads 
throughout the country. 

I think undoubtedly the power of the Government to make 
appropriations for this purpose is ample and can be defended. 

The power is expressly given to Congress by the Constitution 
“to provide for the general welfare,” and the general welfare 


of this country demands at this time nothing so imperatively as 


it does a good system of public roads—a thing which we can 
never have without the aid of the Federal Government. 

The exercise of this power to aid in the building of public 
highways is more than 100 years old. As far back as Jeffer- 
son’s first Administration Congress made provision for a national 
road from Georgia to New Orleans, which was completed during 
Jefferson’s last term, and of which there is a map in the 
Library of Congress. 
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In 1816 Henry Clay made a speech in advocacy of the con- | UNpeRwoop nil T use tements dl 
struction by the General Government of an extensive system of | that speech 
turnpikes and canals. He was ably seconded by John © j 
Calhoun. oe Oe ae 
At the next session of Congress, in 1817, Calhoun took the ‘ rit : 
lead in advocating a bill to set apart and pledge the bonus of the | ot" Pred 
national bank and the shares of the United States as a per aaa alte’ tates co ve 
manent fund for constructing roads and canals and Improving world 1 
the navigation of water courses. ' the cost 
In 1818 Clay made another speech on the subject of internal 1 is a t 
improvements, in which, after an elaborate argument upon the | just as \ 
coustitutionality of the subject, he discusses the great benefit | ' the ra ms 
of canals and turnpikes to the country. His remarks would | - ; ; 
apply to turnpikes at the present time. He said: 
I think it very possible that the capitalist who should invest his All the | “Les ©) | 
money in one of these objects might not _be reimbursed 3 per cent to their highways. wl 
annually upon it, and yet society in various forms might actually 7 
reap’ 15 or 20 per cent. : wiuple of the South Ame 
And, again, he said: den of millions of doll 
; : : glance at the condition of 1 th A 
Of all the modes in which a government can employ its surplus | , stad ; 
revenue none is more permanently beneficial than that of internal | ' COMVice us oF Th = 
improvement. Fixed to the soil, it becomes a durable part of the land, in its resources s still more ‘ 
itself diffusing comfort and activity and animation on all sides ability f its watery \ dy | \ ' 
Mr. Clay was an untiring and strenuous advocate of the | lave burdened themselves w 
Cumberland road—the great national pike to extend from | them dow1 vhile the 
Cumberland, Md., to St. Louis. The bill for the first section of | ported upon the | 
this road passed Congress March 29, 1806, which authorized the What different p | 
President [Mr. Jefferson] to appoint three commissioners to lay | of Europe \ splendid sy 
out the road from Cumberland to the Ohio River. This road | by those countries rhe \ 
had many ups and downs during successive administrations, but | ample set by the Roman Empit 
by the time railroads began to loom up it had been completed | roads throughout France, and 1 not lk 1) 
to Vandalia, Lil, at an expense to the Government of nearly | year are expended by the | h Go 
$7,000,000, a sum which meant then many times to the Govern- | these roads and making new road I"! 
ment what that amount would mean now. persons, and they now have 350,000 
In the Eighteenth Congress Thomas H. Benton fathered the | The central Government of England be 
bill to lay out a road from the border of Missouri to the bound- | in that country in 18385, and now S15,000,000 
ary line of the United States, and thence, with the consent of | yearly upon their roads. Macaulay nh WI i 
Mexico, to the frontier of New Mexico. In his Thirty Years in| dition of the public roads in England | » IS 
the Senate he attributed the waning interest in the subject to | description of them that is appl ble te : 
the application of steam to boats and railway trains. He uses | seventy-five years liter Lhe 
the following language: a ac lk Ala cialis nines i cleeal ee 
The progress of events has withdrawn the whole subject—the sub while a few miles distant 7) 
ject of a system of national internal improvements once so formidable | general cause of the bad t 
and engrossing the public mind—from the halls of Congress and dis law Every pari W nd i 
cussion of the people. Steamboats and steam cars have superseded | through it, and thus a spar nd impovet ! i 
turnpikes and canals. pelled to maintain highway n rie na 
Even great works accomplished by Congress at vast cost, after long ree , ' 
and bitter debates, and deemed national at the time, have lost thei The farming element in the country constitut oul 
character and sunk into the class of common roads. The Cumberland | cent of its population, and it not fair o e to 
road, which cost $6,700,000 and was a prominent subject in Congress | jt unaided to build and maintain the publ hh 
for thirty-four years, from 1802, when it was conceived, to 1836, when : 
it was abandoned to the States. This road, once so absorbing the pub- | COUNTT) It creates the wealth of thy 
lic money and public attention, has degenerated into a public highway | finds its way into the pocket f other | inal 
and is entirely superseded by the parallel railway been required unaided to maintain the hig! of tl 
There is no real distinction between a turnpike and a railroad | It has produced an amount of wealth wit! 
in their claims for help from the General Government. But | equal to one-half of the entire national lth 
the railroads have been aided to the extent of millions and mil- | litthe more than one-third of the population 
lions of dollars in land and money by the National Government, | more than two-thirds of the amount needed 
while the proposition to secure aid for the highways of the coun- | Government; and yet its just demands for aid in | 
try meets with no favor beyond a respectful bearing. system of thoroughfares go unheeded 
There is no real distinction, so far as the public good and wel Let the farmer withhold his hand from the plow 1 
fare is concerned, between the aiding of public roads and the! seasons and the grass will grow in your thoroughfare 
aiding of waterways, and yet our waterways and harbors have) nacles and bilge water will rot vur ship 7 
been aided to so collossal an extent as to dwarf and finally | your docks; cobwebs will festoon 4 
eclipse our equally valuable highways. and bats will usurp your warehouses ; y ( 
The importance of good roads is so apparent it will not be | to you for bread, and we will gather in t ( 
questioned by one and need not be discussed. in our faces, 
We are appropriating this year $83,000,000 for rivers and Who are the most trustwortl ardians « I? 
harbors, $95,000,000 for our naval establishment, $81,500,000 for | Why, sir, those whose activities cluste1 | 
the Army. virtues are those of the family, and hose ] 11 
The building of a comprehensive system of good roads is of | from and is fostered by the rooftree. t | i 
more importance to the people of this country than any one or all | about by every wind of doctrine, but 
these purposes. preme hope for the conservation of our institutio 
The necessity for better roads in many parts of this country It is but just that a class of our population which rT 
is the greatest need of the hour. The States and counties can | so much of the greatness of the ) | the ) 
not build them. The right kind of roads can only be built, nnd | Government, and ‘hitherto has gott » little fi thie 
will only be built, when the National Government lends a help- | Government, should receive all thu | t car { 
ing hand. If we are ever to have a system of roads in this | constitutionally. 
country to compare with those of the other enlightened nations While the country has advanced r in popul 
of the world, it has got to be done by the aid of the Federal |) wealth, and along all lines of ce nd industi 
Government. If the agricultural communities of this country ; vancement has been made in the « lition of our road 
are ever to be thoroughly developed and made desirable s | sections of the country du hundred 
places of abode during all seasons of the year, it can only he The statement of the average of transportation from the 
done when the Federal Government has determined to aid in| farm to the railroad station, h I referred t int 
the construction of proper highways and turnpikes. ago, demonstrates what an immense financial advantage vl 
I listened with much pleasure to the speech delivered on this | system of roads would be to the farmers of this country. And 
subject in December by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. | of vital and pressing moment to the national welfare the 





is 


fact that a good system of roads would check the tendency of 
the people to leave the farm and go to the city. This drift has 
taken from the farm much of the bone and sinew essential to a 
successful carrying on of our agriculture. It is producing an 
unhealthy congestion in large centers of population. The prob- 
lem of getting young men to go back to the country from the 
cities and those already there to remain in the country is grow- 
ny graver every day. The State and nation alike have been 
isely contributing to the advantages of the country as a place 
residence A more extensive system of schools is being inau- 
each year. I know this to be true in my own State, 
und I believe it is true of every other State in the Union. Cir- 
culating libraries are doing much to add to the comfort of coun- 
and the rural free delivery of mails makes a great and 
permanent inducement to such a life. How these advantages 
would be enhanced by a system of good roads every intelligent 
man can see, Every mile of turnpike would secure to the farm- 
ers on both sides what political economists call “ the unearned 
increment,” just as the proximity to the railroad or the church 
or the schoolhouse does, and with the main permanent thor- 
oughfares in good condition more time and heart would be given 
io the farmer to improve the plantation road. The wear and 
tear of his team, which is his capital, would be greatly lessened. 
The increase in value of his land would be greatly increased. 
The development of a 
would proceed in geometrical ratio. 

With the agricultural interests of the land upon a satisfactory 
basis we have the real breakwater to financial disaster, for all 
real value is in the land. With the earth yielding her increase 
the fluctuations upon the stock market are of no vital moment. 
The exploitation of railroads, the watering of stock, the artificial 
showings, the 


of 
yurated 


manipulation and even wreckage of railroads 
are not disasters save to the gamblers, for the railroads never 
cease to haul the produce to the markets. 


Our great cities are augmenting their population in an accel- 
erated ratio. Some day, without warning, they may tell a tale 
of disaster, and then there will be no escape or refuge save in 
the immunity, the stability, and the conservatism of the country. 

Let the General Government foster this great enterprise not 
only at the behest of justice but of wisdom. For whatever 
confirms and strengthens the agricultural interests performs the 
same for every other interest. Upon the strength and security 
of the farmer rests the integrity and security of the nation. 


Appointment of Former West Point Cadets as Second Lieu- 
tenants in United States Army. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 2, 1907, 


On the bill (H. R. 23630) authorizing the President to nominate and 
appoint Birehie O. Mahaffey, John A. Cleveland, and Traugett F. | 
Keller as second lieutenants in the United States Army. 

Mr. SHEPPARD said: 


Mr. Speaker: I desire to submit a brief explanation of the 
bill (IE. R. 28680) which has recently passed both the House 
and the Senate and received the signature of the President. 
‘Under the provisions of this bill Birchie O. Mahaffey, of Texas ; 
john A. Cleveland, of Alabama, and Traugett F. Keller, of New 
York, are made second lieutenants in the Army of the United 


stalk 


On May 38, 1901, the following members of the class of 1902 


of the United States Military Academy at West Point, Birchie 
©. Mahaffey, of Texas; John A, Cleveland, of Alabama; Trau- 
gett Ff. Keller, of New York; Raymond A. Linton, of Michigan, 


und Henry A. Bowlby, of Nebraska, 
prominent part in devising, planning, preparing for, instigating, 
und executing the mutinous demonstration of the 16th of April.” 
I quote the exact language of the order of dismissal in order to 
show the exact cause of dismissal. The young men were not 
dismissed for hazing. 

The Military Secretary, in his report on this bill, stated that 
they were dismissed for “insubordination or hazing.” On 
closer investigation The Military Secretary, Gen. F. C. Ains- 
worth, who is one of the most accurate and obliging officials 
our Government has ever had, discovered the error, and wrote 
me the following letter: 


neighborhood with such thoroughfares | 


! 








were dismissed for “ taking | 


| 
| 
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Wark DEPARTMENT, 
THE MILITARY SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
Washington, February 28, 1907. 
Hion. Morris SHEPPARD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sir: In response to your personal inquiry of to-day as to the 
exact cause of the dismissal in 1901 of Cadets Henry L. Bowlby, John 
A. Cleveland, Traugett F. Keller, Raymond A. Linton, and Birchie O. 
Mahaffey, I beg leave to advise you that an examination of the official 
records shows that these cadets were dismissed on charges of “ taking 
a prominent part in devising, planning, preparing for, instigating, and 
executing the mutinous demonstration of the 16th of April, 1901.” 

Very respectfully, 

[ SEAL. ] F. C. AINSWORTH, 

The Military Secretary. 

This demonstration was a mere boyish exuberance and had 
no serious results. Since the dismissal the careers of these 
young men have been especiaHy praiseworthy. Four of them 
were tendered engineering employment of a most difficult char- 
acter in South America, where they acquitted themselves with 
distinguished credit both as to engineering skill and gentle- 
manly conduct. Returning a year or two ago to this country, 


| young Linton was appointed a colonel of Michigan State troops 


and aid-de-camp on the staff of Governor Warner, of that State. 
Bowlby on his return became 4 member of the faculty of the 
University of Washington. Keller holds a responsible posi- 


tion ia the engineering service of New York City. Mahaffey, 
after an especially successful engineering career in South 


America, is now in the railroad engineering service in Texas. 
Cleveland is in Ecuador, where he has risen to the important 
position of inspecting engineer and road master of the Guaya- 
quil and Quito Railway Company. 

Ever since the dismissal the young men, their families, and 
friends have been naturally very anxious to have the stain of 
expulsion wiped from their careers. In December, 1904, I 
wrote Brig. Gen. A. L. Mills, the Superintendent of the Military 
Academy and the author of the order of dismissal, asking if he 
would not recommend these young men for commissions in the 
Army, and whether, in his opinion, their appointment would 
interfere with the interests of the service or the discipline of the 
academy. He replied very kindly as follows: 

West Pornt, N. Y¥., December 27, 1904. 
Hon. MorkIS SHEPPARD, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Srr: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your very kind 
personal letter of the 23d instant, regarding ex-Cadets Henry A. 
Bowlby, John A. Cleveland, Traugett F. Keller, Raymond A. Linton, 
and Birchie O. Mahaffey, who were dismissed in May, 1901, and in 


| Whose behalf a motion is on foot among the Congressmen representing 


the districts from which they were appointed to request the President 
to give them commissions in the Army. 

In reply and in answer to the question you ask, I am glad to write 
that, in my opinion, the appointment of these young men as second 
lieutenants in the Army would not interfere, either with the best in- 
terests of the service, nor do I believe it would in any way reflect upon 


the Military Academy. No’ existing law known to me operates to 
prevent their being commissioned, and I certainly would not initiate 


any opposition to the movement. On the contrary, if the matter of 
their proposed appointment should be referred to me officially, 1 will 
be glad to recommend the young men to the favorable consideration of 
the President. Should they be appointed, the law requires they should 
be examined by a board of officers before being commissioned. At this 
examination the facts connected with their career at the Military 
Academy of course would be brought out, but I believe the board would 
do justice to them and would be little inclined to condemn them now 
for the trouble in which they were involved as eadets. This would 
be the stand I would take were I a member of such board, and I be- 
lieve similar views will be held by most other officers. With kindest 
regards, I remain, 
A. L. MILLs, 


Yours, very truly, 
Brig. Gen., U. 8. Army, Superintendent. 


This letter of General Mills was presented to President Roose- 
velt by Congressman HINnsHaw, of Nebraska, in February, 1905. 
The President expressed himself favorably and referred the 
letter to the Secretary of War, who wrote me on February 25, 
1905, suggesting that the young men “ file applications with the 
War Department setting forth all the facts and also a state- 
ment of what they have done since they were dismissed.” 

When the applications were taken up for consideration, it 
was found that only Bowlby and Linton were still within the 
age limit for appointment from civil life. Bowlby and Linton 
were appointed in September, 1906, the Secretary of War stating 
in reference to Mahaffey, Cleveland, and Keller that but for the 
disqualification on account of age he would have recommended 
their appointment also, and that his action would have had the 
approval of the President. 

To remedy the discrimination against Mahaffey, Cleveland, 
and Keller, arising unavoidably from this situation, the Rep- 
resentatives of the districts in which these young men reside, 
Mr. Taytor of Alabama, Mr. Goutpen of New York, and I, 
introduced bills at the beginning of the present session author- 
izing the President to appoint them to second lieutenantcies. Mr. 
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GouLDEN’s bill was reported by the Military Affairs Committee, | United States Volunteers, for distin 


cuished bravery 
and on Saturday last became a law. Mr. GouLpeN, Mr. Tay- | torious servi 


es during the war 





tor of Alabama, Mr. Forpnery of Michigan, Mr. HinsHaw of Ne At the close of the war he be e exten lv « 
braska, Mr. SLAYpDEN of Texas, and Senator CULBERSON of Texas , the lumber business and other industries, and being 
have rendered invaluable service in pressing this matter to a | those qualities of mind and heart which take for s OSS 
successful conclusion. | the self-made man—courage and sound busit . uigiment 
assuming again the arts of pence li ecumulated, b honest 
} means and methods, a large fortune, which he has generousl) 
Life and Character of the Late Russell A. Alger. | used for the betterment of mankind 
— ——_-- I leave to others more intimately acquainted to tell the story 
REMARKS lof the thousands of homes and hearts made comfortable and 
happy by his generous love 
= It sometimes happens that commercial relations make politica 
H O N. A M U K L W. S M hs H, | relations expedient and to be des red. General ALGER wa 
| always a consistent and devoted Republican 
OF MICHIGAN, | He was honored as a delegate to the Republican national 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | convention in 1SS4, and that same year was elected governol 
, His large business interests forbade his accep renomina 
Sunday, February 24, 1907, tion in 1886. During his term as governor | name was fre 
On the following resolutions: quently mentioned in connection with the office of United States 
* Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that op- | Senator, but he cast it aside for the time being \ t t le 
portunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. RUSSELL A. | * would like to represent his State in the Senate some t ‘ 
ALGER, late a Senator from the State of Michigan 


= . » : Aa Ct ute for President » Republ Hh mat 
* Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of He was a candidate for Presiden t the | 1 


the deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the | convention in 1888, Michigan casting her vote solid! 
House, at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand ad- | on every ballot 
a That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the In 1889 he was ele ted commander in chief of the Grand At 
Senate. of the Republic, and more than once he feelin expressed h 
“ Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the | gratitude for this honor bestowed on him by his comirach He 
family of the deceased.’ prized it as one of the greatest honors of his life 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan said: President McKinley appointed him Secretary of War in ISo7 
Mr. SPEAKER: In keeping with a custom of many years in this) which portfolio he resigned in August, 18990. Tle urged Pr 
honorable body, this hour and this day has been set apart to do) gent MeKinley earlier in the same vear to secept his. re 
honor to the memory of the distinguished dead. tion, but the President refused to do so. On the merits of tl 
I accept this opportunity to pay tribute to one who in life was work performed by the War Department during th ry 
my friend and in whose death I experienced a personal loss; the War Investigation Commission has said 
one whom I hold in affectionate remembrance for his genial and After thirty-three years of peace, during a great part of w 
kindly qualities, for his broad love of humanity and his gen- | Army did not exceed 26,000 men, it suddenly beea 
erous soul. clothe, feed, and equip more t ina quarter of at n 
I became acquainted with him while serving in the State sen ssberedh at Mahe comune of . pen , with ‘all’ foreigi | we . : 
ate. He was then governor of Michigan. I there became im- |-by the War Department with earnestness and en: 
pressed with his sterling qualities which the exigencies of life found the country unprepared with ar rge st 
had developed in him. He was the soul of honor in politics, | ee eee aoe ene ae eee es ind 
the same as in every other relation in life. met so promptly will remain one of the marve 
Russett A. ALGER was born in Lafayette Township, Medina I assert without fear of successful contradiction that 
County, Ohio, February 27, 1836. His parents died when he was | the historian comes to write an unbiased opinion of | prnedune 
but 11 years of age. He was then compelled to provide for him- | of the War Department it will be told that he was one of tI 


self, laboring on the farm at small wages, attending school win- best of Secretaries of War 
ters and until he acquired an education; then, having com- 
pleted a course in law, he was admitted to the supreme court of 
Ohio in 1859, and in May, 1885, the degree of LL. D. was con- - 


Upon his retirement from the Cabinet he returned to Mich 
gan, where thousands of citizens gathered to welcome her hoi 
ored hero as a testimonial of their appreciation of h 


| ] Site! 
ferred on him by Hillsdale College. of purpose and his ability in administering the affairs of h 
He removed to the comparatively new State of Michigan in office, as thousands have so recently gathered to pay the la 
the latter part of 1859 and engaged in the business of lumbering, sad tribute to the man who died brave and true, full of yeu 
then in its infancy, laying the foundation of his fortune. and full of honors, whose life was was part of the history of h 
Events were stirring and destiny was preparing for the noble’ time and, as one has said: “For his gallant conduct upon thy 
and distinguished career which he has so honorably filled. battlefield of life he has been promoted to a higher service 
Abraham Lincoln called for volunteers and RUSSELL A. ALGER As husband, father, and friend the white flower of a bl 
responded, entering the Army in 1861 as captain of Company C, less life is left as a priceless legacy of love to the inner cirel 
Second Michigan Cavalry, and rose through successive ranks to. home. That life will ever be an inspiration to the youth of 


brevet brigadier-general, then was brevetted major-general, | land. 
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